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“Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


The Problem of Ethical Training 


been written upon this subject. Many 

plans have been formulated and many de- 
vices employed to make this phase of education 
effective. No philosopher, however, has evolved 
a science of education for training in morals that 
is universally recognized or more than meagrely 
used... Instruction in morals is conceded to be of 
vital necessity in all educational endeavor and yet 
men differ so widely in methods and in 
the matter to be presented in the devel- 


M1 vee: things have been said and much has 


By Supt. C. W. Cookson 


The great problem of the school is how to inject 
greater moral energy into the constituency. How 
to take the average boy from the average home 
and make him a God-fearing, liberty-loving, 
patriotic citizen. We have plenty of intellectual 
culture. Intellectuality will not prevent one man 
or company of men from preying upon the cre- 
dulity or the necessity of their fellow men for the 
sake of personal gain. Intellectuality will not 


not true of all homes by any means; there are 
homes in which the children are trained in the 
habits of thought and action, in personal initiative 
and conscious control that will make impregnable 
bulwarks in times of threatened corruption and 
civic overthrow. There are not enough of such 
fundamental social organizations to safeguard 
the entire body politic, and the school, therefore, 
must become paternal to preserve the nation’s 
integrity. 
The home is no longer an industrial 





opment of moral life that little progress 
has been made. 

Every power of body, of mind and of 
soul constitutes the integer of the per- 
sonality. The individual is not man 
apart from his body, without his _intel- 
lect or lacking a trained conscience. ‘The 
very complexity of the individual calls 
for systematic development of every 
function, or the equilibrium will be un- 
balanced and the usefulness destroyed. 
The school spends a very large per cent 
of the time in training the intellect. 
The antagonism of the psychic func- 
tions makes it evident that the mental 
training at times is detrimental to the 
culture of the emotions and the will. It 
has been estimated, in addition, that 
ninety-five per cent of the time devoted 
to the intellectual training is given to 
memory work, There is evidently an 
inconsistency in admitting first import- 
ance to moral education and devoting 
a modicum of time to its culture. 

There is a notion too prevalent that 
no matter what the environment may 
be, no difference what lessons are learned 
and what habits formed, in time the 
good will predominate and crowd out 
the bad. There never was a more per- 
nicious doctrine promulgated. Such 
an idea contradicts every law of habit 
and the history of almost every example. 
The theory assumes that the moral and 
spiritual will grow up spontaneously, 
that training is necessary for the intel- 
lectual powers only. No teacher could 
expect results from the teaching of 
arithmetic or history in this haphazard 
fashion. 

That lessons are taught and some of 
the best principles of life gained by in- 
cidental application or appreciation no one will 
yainsay, but to point to the occasional example 
and defend the method as efficient culture train- 
ing is extreme fallacy. That arithmetic or ethics 
inay be assimilated there must be conscious self- 
activity. Professor Harvey, President of the 
National Educational Association, says: ‘*The 
essential essence of all training is action, being 
able todo something and to do it in the best 








manner. Our schools must not only fill the mind, 
but set the whole organism of the child in oper- 
ation and direct its doing as well as its thinking.” 







73 know! blue modest violet, 
Gleaming with dew at morn,— 


J, know the place pou came 
from, 


And the way that you were born, 


When Hod cuts holes in heaven, 


Che holes the stars shine 
through, 

we lets the scraps fall down to 
earth, 


The little scraps are pou, 
—Phoebe Cary 





restrain men from placing children in danger- 
ous and vitality destroying labor for the pittance 
of profit that may accrue from child labor. —In- 
tellectuality never has and never will give the 
municipality, the state, or the nation honest 
officials. 

Where and how is the desired training to be 
brought about? The home cannot be depended 
upon for results. Homes create conditions which 
the school must regulate. The home is failing 
too often from a lack of knowledge and power in 
the parents to inculcate correct habits. This is 





hy 
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center. The advent of the factory sys 
tem has made too much play time. 


s Work is as necessary for character for- 


mation as sunshine is for plant life. 
**“Children can’t behave if ‘they have 
nothing todo. An idle child is a dan- 
ger signal.” 

But what are the traits of character 
that are demanded by the State for the 
best citizenship. A diversity of opinion 
may arise in answer to this query but 
most persons will accept honesty, truth- 
fulness, self-restraint, incorruptibility 
and patriotism as essentials. What ad- 
vantage is it tothe State if a boy has 
mastered Trigonometry and understands 
the minutia of Calculus, and has not 
learned that United States money has 
other purposes than the measure of the 
price of a vote. 

The State will be the loser if it 
teaches the pupils quantitative and 
qualitative analysis in chemistry and 
then must employ an army of inspectors 
tu keep these same experts from injur- 
ious food adulteration. 

Two gentlemen, one of them the 
President of Armour Institute one Sun- 
day afternoon entered a public assembly 
on one of the side streets of Chicago. 
The nature of the meeting was not un 
derstood until the statement of the young 
man on the platform startled the visi 
tors. He exclaimed to the approving 
audience; **1 am learning to make dead- 
ly explosives at Philip Armour’s ex- 
pense,’? and the President recognized 
his most brilliant student. Intellectual 
education without the restraining force 
of the emotion and the will endangers 
the prepetuity of our nationality, In 
the last five years statistics show 36,000 
homicides in the United States, and ninety per 
cent of these crimes were committed by boys be- 
tween ten and twenty-two years of age and sev- 
enty-six per cent of these boys were from Amer- 
ican families, to the credit of the immigrant. 

Emerson says: ** Protection makes innocence, 
practice makes virtue.’? Schools and teachers 
often make the fatal mistake of taking away 
from the pupils every opportunity for personal 
restraint, or moral acts. A system of espionage 
is established by which every movement is under 


(Continued o:: page 37) 
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The Pupil’s Future as Influenced by the Teacher 


feel the responsibility resting upon you of 

not only the pupil’s present but also his 
future. ‘The little time a child is with the one 
teacher may not seem long enough to leave a last- 
ing influence, but each year tells towards the com- 
plete development of the child mentally and 
morally, From the day the child enters the 
kindergarten till he leaves school he is imitating 
his teacher; and, I believe, each teacher endows 
her pupils with a certain amount of her strongest 
characteristic, and this is a permanent endow- 
ment, Further education and experience may 
tend to vary one way or the other the mental 
attitude towards these endowed characteristics, but 
particular conditions cause memory to act and, if 
necessary to show their origin or partial develop- 
ment, they can be traced to the certain teacher of 
that Strongest significant moral quality. 

Now, besides feeling the responsibility of the 
child’s moral development and of his regular 
mental growth, if we see a special talent lurking 
in him, ought we not to feel some degree of re- 
sponsibility towards having that talent developed ? 
Perhaps not at the time it is discovered, for the 
regular mental growth must not be retarded by 
special emphasis given one subject. But when 
the proper time comes, I believe the special talent 
—perhaps not recognized as such by the child at 
the time—ought to have the teacher’s support in 
its development. 

'This.is the day of specialization and aside 
from the personal satisfaction gained through the 
development of one’s talent, commercially speak- 
ing, a person is better able in this day and saved 
tion to meet the demands made upon him by 


[test te re I wonder how many of you ever 


By Ethel G. Childs 


ee 


specializing than by what we used to term ‘‘an 
all-round education.”’ 

Some teachers may disagree with me that they 
must shoulder any responsibility of this kind last 
mentioned. But let me show you a little of what 
you might do, You might pass along from 
teacher to teacher that special interest in a child’s 
talent; watch it grow as the natural school train- 
ing develops it; then, when the child is ready to 
leave school, interest yourself in his future, talk 
it over with the parents and later with the child. 
If it be possible for him to attend college advise 
him of some place well adapted to his needs. If 
he must begin to earn and college is out of the 
question for the while, at least, mention a Corres- 
vondeence Course along his special line. ‘Then 
in our own State of New York we have splendid 
advantages to offer those whe have a propensity 
for art or agriculture. I speak of the two schools 
at Alfred, N. Y. One—the State School of Cera- 
mics, the other, the State School of Agriculture. 
The tuition in these State Schools is free and liv- 
ing expenses in the town are very light. I 
mention this simply because of my knowledge of 
these institutions. There may be others, and 
other States undoubtedly have similar schools. 

Place this information, increased by catalogue 
if you desire, before your eighth grade graduates. 
‘Tell them what you hope for them in their future. 
Spur them on through the high school that they 
may be better equipped for their specialty, It is 
a great pity that so many a ee stop school at the 
close of the eighth grade. am thinking now of 
one girl in Foam I am particularly interested. 
She is about to leave school, having completed the 
high school preparatory work, to help support the 


large family of which she is a member. She is 
not devoted to study but she certainly has a de- 
cided talent for art. If it were possible—and [ 
sincerely trust it will be—for her to take a course 
in a State school, do you not think she would find 
the four years of high school which are necessary 
for her preparation far more delightful because 
of the chance beyond to develop her talent? In 
this way, too,she increases her services to her family 
seven-fold. ‘This is but one instance. But, you 
says ** How are the boys and girls to be kept in 
school when it is absolutely necessary they help 
towards the family’s support?’ I realize the 
ee necessity in some cases for the children to 

come wage-earners, but we can use our efforts 
and gain the cooperation of the parents in keep- 
ing a great many in school beyond the time when, 
if not for us, they would be leaving simply be- 
cause they were tired of school and wanted a 
change and some change. It is not so much the 
absolute necessity for so many to go to work as 
it is the desire they have for spending money— 
money for the unnecessaries of life and for which 
the family purse is not sufficient. Devote a con- 
siderable time at the last Mothers’ Meeting this 
year in discussing the future welfare of the chil- 
dren who are about to leave school and you, with 
the mothers’ help, will perhaps be able to sur- 
mount some of the difficulties. 

All these ways, and others too, will make you 
feel a keen sense of pleasurable responsibility ; 
and when in future years one or more of your 
pupils have risen to fame you will be able to say 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes, “‘It is faith in 
something and enthusiasm for something that 
makes a life worth looking at.” 


Play in its Relation to Education 


namely, the theory of surplus energy, the 

theory of relaxation, and the theory of prep- 
uration. It seems to me that no one of these 
theories is true to the exclusion of the others, but 
that al) three must be combined, or the best 
gleaned from each, and used to form one good, 
substantial theory, 

It is true that imitation plays an important 
ye in the acquisition of our social inheritance. 
Now, since play is, in a measure, imitation, it 
must be an important factor in infancy. Play 
begins soon after birth, and continues in a more 
or less marked degree all through life. At first a 
child plays for its own pleasure, simply from ex- 
huberance of joy at being alive. A little later 
he does it because others do, and the spirit of 
competition becomes slightly manifest. By 
the time he gets into school he is ready to play 
“with the other fellows,’’ joining in games in 
which several take part. As he begins to “grow 
up,’ he goes in for team work, where all pull to- 
gether. What is all this for? Simply to train 
the muscles, or rest the brain from study? De- 
cidedly *‘no.’* It is to prepare him for his life 
work, Strangely enough, in this “‘land of the 
free,’? as well as in most other lands, men must 
work in unison, and also, they must play in 
unison, ‘he principle remains the same, : 

Play and work are very closely related, and no 
fixed line can be drawn where we can say, ‘*On 
this side is play; over here is work.” ‘They are 
verde Tiadt pat interchangeable. A boy will 
wield a hoe and shovel industriously for a whole 
forenoon in preparing a tennis eourt; he enjoys 
it, it is play for him. But this same boy, if- his 
father tells him to hoe the weeds out of the potato 

atch, (which would probably take him about 
alt an hour) thinks * is terribly abused. In 
this case, the same activity which before was play 
now becomes work, Ten 


ji are three chief theories of play, 


By Nellie W. Livingston 


But let us look, for a moment, at the other side 
of the question, and see how work may be changed 
to play. Take, for example an artist, poor and 
almost friendless. He paints pictures in order to 
obtain his living and lodging. | We will suppose 
that, after a few years, good fortune comes his 
way, and he finds himself well-to-do, Will he 
lay down his brush and palette forever? Probably 
not. He will continue to daub away, even after 
the necessity for doing so has been removed, 
What was once work has now become play, 

Play, in its broadest sense may be divided into 
three more or less distinct classes. Let us call 
the first, true play, fur want of a better name; 
the second, games; and the third, amusements. 
‘True play is that in which a child indulges when 
he shouts and throws his cap into the air. ‘The 
apt phrase, “‘play or bust,’’ would, 1 think, ex- 
ee the sentiments of a small boy in one of the 
ower grades at school, most admirably. ‘The 
long, warm afternoon was being spent in written 
tests, and the tick-tock of the clock, and busy 
scratching of pens were the. only sounds to be 
heard, when, suddenly, in the front of the room, 
an almost indistinguishable mass of legs and arms 
was seen rapidly whirling—then all was still. 
Miss P. was almost too thunderstruck to admon- 
ish, but she managed to gasp, **Why Sammy, did 

ou not know that you must not turn handsprings 
in school? What made you do it?’ ‘To which 
the small culprit replied, ‘Well, I'd just sat still 
as long as ever I could, and I had to do some- 
thing.”’ This youngster was using up some of 
his surplus energy in true play. 

Next, when a play is introduced which has rules, 
and in which certain restrictions are placed upon 
the participants, we call-it a game. ‘There are 
parts toevery game where one must work, though 
it be ever so little. ‘Thus, in a game, one gets 
both work and play. Now amusements are sort 


of one-sided games, in which one party does all - 


of the work, the entertaining, and the other all 
the play, in the form of merely enjoying himself. 

‘The imagination plays an important part in all 
of the foregoing. Although it usually lasts for 
a more limited period, it is very active while it 
does last. It is the inventor of many games and 
amusements, especially among more primitive 
peoples, These imaginative plays sometimes be- 
come customs of a race, or at least of a tribe, in 
the course of time. 

Now, just a word as to the theory that play 
is a preparation for a life work. It is, just that, 
in more ways than one. ‘lake, for instance, a 
kitten. It will chase a ball, feather, or any other 
rolling object, as soon as its eyes are open, thus 
learning to be quick, sly, and unerring. Does it 
not need these very characteristics, when, as a cat, 
it hunts its prey? sinttys | it does. This is * 
just as true of the human child. Then there is 
another phrase, too, When a child plays, he not 
only trains himself to work in harmony with 
others, but trains the different parts of his own 
body to work in unison, Thus we see that play 
is not only a relaxation and recreation, but 1s 
really a splendid and very necessary way to 
learn to work. 

But what has all this to do with school teach- 
ing? do youask? It has everything to do with 
it. School teaching is, or should be ‘*child-train- 
ing,’’ and we have seen that play is an important 
factor in the training of our children. ‘The grade 
teacher, especially she who has charge of the little 
folks, should introduce plays and games into 
her work, and not make it necessary for more 
**Sammy’s’’ to show her how indispensable these 
activities are to the growing child. Children 
play, the world over, in some | hers or other, and 
this play renders them either more or less physi- 
cally and mentally fitted for the work they have 
to b later in life. How much could we teachers 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Insects Helpful and Harmful 
T word insect usually suggests a pest, but 


before we have have studied insects very 

much we soon come to the conclusion that 
there are many of them that help very much in 
bringing about results that we desire most. There 
are some plants to which the little insect visitors 
go during the biooming season to assist in carry- 
ing the pollen, the yellow flower dust, from the 
stamens to the pistil on the same flower or to the 
pistil on aisethiet flower. The blossoms of the 
apple, pear, peach, and plum are so. constructed 
that they can fertilize themselves; that is, the 
pollen from the stamen in the bloom of each of 
these can come in contact with the pistil through 
the agency of the wind or from their close contact 
with the pistils, but better fruit is secured where 
the bees can carry the pollen from one fruit tree 
to another. A few hives of bees make a profit- 
able investment for the grower of fruit. Cucum- 
bers, pumpkins, and watermelons could not be 
grown very sucessfully unless it were for the 
assistance that the little insect visitors give in 
carrying pullen from one flower to another; for 
in these plants one flower bears the pistil and 
another bears the stamen. The insect is the 
only natural carrier from one to the other. The 
winter gardener uses a camel’s-hair brush during 
the time the bees are hibernating. Some growers 
of watermelons have planted pumpkins not far 
away that the bees may carry pollen from the 
pumpkin to the watermelon. | From this process 
they hope to secure a watermelon that is a little 
firmer in its texture and that will stand shipping 
better. This process destroys the good qualities 
of the watermelon. — It is very important for the 
strawberry grower that insects, especiallv bees, 
visit the flowers. He has been quite unfortunate 
if in purchasing plants all are found to be those 
hearing pistils alone or those bearing stamens 
only. ‘This trouble can be overcome by placing 
plants bearing pistils between the rows of those 
bearing stamens or viceversa. This condition 
will permit the bees to set things right. 

The honey bee works on white clover, sweet 
clover, and a_ few 
other clover plants 
having a bloom with 
a tube so short that 
it can reach the nec- 
tar, but most of the 
clovers have blooms 
containing such long 
tubes that the bum- 


bad Sn 
ble bee is the only 
; common insect that 
can reach the nectar. 


Twice-stabbed Ladybird While it is reaching 
this nectar, the pol- 
len has fastened it- 
self to the bristles 
on the head and as 
it is withdrawn the 
ends of the pistil are 
touched and fertil- 
ized. The first clo- 
ver crop of the 


' season seldom pro- 

duces clover seed be- 

, cause the bumble bee 
family is not large 

enough to do the 

ba work necessary to 
grow seed. Even 

though the bumble 

bee is quite a help- 

ful fellow, the plow- 

boy in the fall ~is 

quite willing to de- 


Fiery Ground-Reetle, and larva. . : 
This beetle attacks larvae. in the nominate him one of 


ground. Most ground beetles are 
beueficial, They are swift movers. the worst pests that 





Thirteen-spotted Ladybird 





Syrphus-fiy, adult and Jarva, 


By A. B. Graham 


College of Agriculture, Ohio State University 


ever visited the field. The little thirteen-dotted 
lady bug has done as much as it could to kill 
some of the plant lice that infest our trees. The 
two-spotted one kills scale insects. It has not 
been equal to the increase in the variety of 
scale life and some other means must be re- 
sorted to as a control for scale. There are many 
larval forms which attack the fruit trees, forest 
trees, and vegetables that are held in check by a 
family of insects called ichneumon. These vary 
in size from the small fly to the largest ants, 
although their bodies are much slimmer. By 
means of their long egg depositors, they are en- 
abled to burrow through the hard wood of the 
tree and lay the egg just beneath the skin of the 
destructive larva. In time, this means the death 
of the larva, which would have become a pest. 
There are so many different species of ichneumon 
that many of our worst insect pests are held in 
check by means of their quiet but effective work. 




















‘ Tussock-moth: larva above, adult 
‘Yeft,; adult male at right. (After Forbes.) 


Many larva are visited by an innocent looking 
little fly resembling the house fly. This, the Ta- 
china Fly, is only seeking a place where it may 
deposit its eggs. When it has done this it leaves 
the green worm to its fate. in a few days little 
white nodules are seen in straight lines up and 
down the back of the worm. Instead of this worm 
changing to some large moth it will in time die 
and the tissues decay. The little Tachina Fly is 
perfectly harmless except to this larval form. 
The syphus fly feeds upon small plant lice. 

In the ground and under stones and boards are 
oftentimes found a quick moving little beetle 
with sharp pinchers or mandibles. This is the 
tiger beetle that preys Re many injurious forms 
of larvae. The Aphis Lion isa long, film-winged 
insect resembling the May Fly. It is sometimes 
called the Lace-winged fly. It feeds upon the 
green little plant-lice which may often be found 
upon garden vegetables and potted plants or upon 
the green tissues of rose bushes. and shrubbery. 
The dragon-fly or snake-leeder or snake-doctor 
does the best he can at holding in check the mos- 
quite pest. Almost any warm day in summer 
this big fly can be seen sitting perfectly quiet on 
the tip of a bulrush or willow branch waiting for 
his mosquito victim to come near. If nature 
were allowed to carry on her processes without the 
interference of man, there would be a nice balatice 
between those insects which prey on others and 
those which feed upon vegetable tissues. But 
man clears away the forest and introduces man 
more tender and juicy plants that furnish food 





Adult moth of Greasy Cut-Worm. 


for the pests, that with the rotation of crops, 
drainage, and the increase in distances over which 
strong winds may pass unchecked, insect pests 
have increased more rapidly than their natural 
enemies can hold in check. So many of the pests 
live only during the growing season that their 
natural enemy does not have time to increase 
sufficiently rapid to hold them in check ; therefore 
the grower of fruit, vegetables, ete., must resort 
to artificial control in sprays of different kinds. 
Of the harmfu! insects, the different larvae are 
perhaps the worst because they destroy the leaf 
which is the middle agency between the carbonic 
acid gas of the air and the tissue forms of the 
lant. When the leaves are destroyed we can 
hope for but little fruit, grain, or fibrous root. 
These are the desirable things in the plant for 
food. Plant-lice get their subsistence from a 
plant by sucking its juices, and cannot be arti- 
ficially controlled by poisons because their litth 
bills pass directly through any external poison 
application into the tender tissues of the plant. 
The common animal lice found on chickens and 
birds are pests whose control will be discussed 
further on. Scales such as the San Jose and oyster 
shell are not truly insects but they are such pests 
that their control should be given consideration. 
Grasshoppers and crickets when in considerable 
numbers destroy vast areas of pastures and cereal 
crops. Nature kills thousands of these pests dur- 
ing the winter season. ‘Their artificial control 
will be spoken of later on. Mosquitos until a few 
years ago were thought to be perfectly harmless 
except for their insisting upon securing their 
meals from us, but of recent years it has been dis- 
covered that malaria instead of being due to stag- 
nant water in pools and ponds is due to the mos- 
quito that carries the bacteria producing malaria. 
The House Fly has only been considered a pest 
that did little more than annoy us until within 
the past few years. It has been found that this 
little fellow is accountable in many instances for 
transmitting the bacteria of typhoid fever. 
(Continued on page 38) 





Oyster Shell Scale. a—female scale showing the insect and eggs 
wit y ; b—same from above ; c—natural size; d and ¢ enlarged and 
exact size, 
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Elementary Manual Training 


By Mrs. Ida Hood Clark 


Director of Elementary Manual Training, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Book Making in the Elementary Schools 
Thine E are so many needs for books of all 


kinds in school work, that book making and 
book binding may well be considered in 
planning the courses in handwork. | Even in the 
kindergarten the children delight in gathering 
the leaves or pieces of drawing paper together and 
tying them with cord or bright ribbon. ‘These 
pages may be filled with drawings, water colors, 
paintings, cuttings, pictures, etc. In the first 
grades, we make a word book or dictionary. 
Each child is given twelve sheets of white, smooth 
unlined paper, 6x9, these sheets to be used for 
the leaves of the book. and one sheet of cover 
paper, 10 inches by 12% inches. We place these 
leaves between the cover paper and tie the cord or 
ribbon. As the children learn new words in their 
reading and in their spelling lessons, they write 
them in these werd books. Toward the end of 
the year, the children may index these pages, as at 
that time they have become quite familiar with 
the alphabet. We use a set of rulers for the first 
and second grades that have only the inch and 
half inch marks. These rulers are very valuable 
in teaching these two measurements and in index- 
ing the dictionaries. The words may be arranged 
in dictionaries in columns of two, writing them in 
large type. ‘Lhe designs for the covers are made 
in the drawing periods. These should be very 
simple. In some of the classes, the children make 
a stencil in connection with the paper cutting, 
using these for decorating the dictionaries or word 
book covers. Sometimes we merely print the 
words Dictionary or Word Book on front cover in 
a pretty lettering, and mark the back cover with 
the initial letter of the child’s last name. For 
these decorative designs, we use both crayons and 
watercolors. The children in the first and second 
grades make a Record Book. This book is made 
by folding two sheets of heavy manila paper, 
24x36, into a book 9x12, using a_ different 
colored paper for the cover. These are tied with 
cord. We find these books very valuable, and 
use them for cuttings, illustration of stories, pic- 
tures of animals, drawings, records of weather 
observations, calendars, illustrations of the special 
days of the year, as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Years, Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays, Valentine Dav and Easter. In short, 
these books contain a record of all handwork done 
in connection with the reading, language and 
drawing of these grades. We print Record Book, 
as in Figure 3, on the cover, and draw the initial 
of the last name, or the monogram. on the last 
cover, 
At holiday time, the children of the primary 
grades may make little birthday books of water 
color paper. Each page may have an appropriate 





design for each month of the year; as, in Jan- 
uary a snow scene, or the bells ringing in the New 
Year. The April children could have the rain 
drops or the umbrella. The September children 
the goldenrod, etc. They could have suede leather 
covers, lined with some pretty colored silk or 
cotton. é 

A record of the development of the number 
work may also be kept in books made for that 
purpose. In the first grade, where the number 
combinations are from one to ten, some of the 
combinations may be made by having the chil- 
dren cut animals, fruits, vegetables, and articles 
such as baskets, balls, hearts, etc., of bright col- 
ored ag and arranging them in groups—as 
three balls and one bali make four balls, also 
placing the real figures, three plus one equal four, 
on the page. These figures may be placed in the 
color of the papers used for the cuttings and all 
arranged in an attractive way and mounted in the 
books. These illustrations are a tangible some- 
thing for the children to take home at the end of 
the term for father and mother to see. Alphabet 
books, cut into letters of black or bright colored 
papers, and an animal whose first letter is A or B, 
ete, accompanying the letter on each page, may 
also be made. 

Mother Goose books, containing the jingles 
and cuttings of that illustrious woman whom all 
the children love, are some of the books for these 
young children to make, all of which have a bear- 
ing upon their other work, as the handwork, 
particularly in the first three grades, should be 
the expression of the language, arithmetic and 
the reading. 

Printed lists of the words to be taught in the 
spelling classes should be given to the teacher. 
From these lists each child may make his own list 
and design and make book covers of cardboard 
in which these lists may be pasted. The children 
should use these during the study period. 

In the third grade, where transportation is used 
as a central thought, and much of the geography 
and reading is based upon this, the children may 
make a collection of pictures of all kinds and 
means of transportation, from the pictures of 
the prairie schooner to the pictures of the modern 
motor cars and air ships. ‘To mount these pic- 
tures, the children may make a book of heavy 
manilla paper about 11x16, and two sheets of 
cover paper of a soft grey color, 11x16. The 


























front cover is decorated with an appropriate de- 
sign, sometimes with just the word **Transporta- 
tion,’? as in Figure 6, while the back cover has 
the initial of the last name or the monogram. 
These books contain a valuable amount of in- 
formation and are often used as subjects for lan- 
guage lessons as well as geography. ‘The children 
enjoy arranging these pictures and pasting them 
neatly on the pages. In their search for suitable 
pictures showing the evolution of transportation, 
much valuable, geographical and historical knowl- 
edge is gained. Some of the transportation books 
contain pictures and maps in connection with the 
study of our county and city, which forms a part 
of our third grade geography. Maps drawn of 
the couuty, city and ward, showing the location 
of Milwaukee in the county and the location of 
the child’s particular school in the ward or city— 
prominent public buiidings, post office, City Hall, 
Court House, Public, Library, Chamber of Com- 
merce, railroad stations, parks, art galleries, 
street car barns, police station, fire departments, 
prominent office buildings, views of principal 
business and residence streets, large manufactur- 
ing plants, as well as pictures of city and state 
officials find a place in this book. Mounting 
these pictures is an interesting occupation. 

In the third and fourth grades we use the sand- 
table for modeling in connection with geography 
work, and the children often refer to these books 
for maps, pictures, ete. Fourth grade children 
make a collection of pictures in connection with 
the study of their own country, using the topics, 
mining, manufacturing, grazing, farming, scen- 
ery, fishing, agriculture, etc. These pictures 
are mounted in a large book, made of heavy 
manilla paper with covers of some soft colored 
paper. We make an appropriate design for these 
covers and develop this design by having the chil- 
dren study book covers of all kinds; those seen 
on the various kinds of text books used in the 
public schools and on all books relating to the 
study of geography. This study of book covers 
suggests many original designs. The third grade 
children make a drawing portfolio, stenciling the 
inside covers, sometimes putting the design in free- 
hand. This portfolio 1s made of binders’ board 
covered with colored cover paper. Making this 
portfolio brings in simple book binding. Design- 
ing and cutting stencils to be used in decorating 
the inside and outside papers for the portfolio is 
usually done in drawing period. 

The fifth and sixth grade children may design 
and make a note book, learning the simple prin- 
ciples of book binding. ‘The boys may use these 
note books for lists of tools and of woods studied 
and used in their manual training work—the girls 
for notes and mounting samples in the study of 
textiles in the sewing classes, as in Figure 5. 
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The seventh and eighth grades may do some 
work in hand lettering, decorating, illustrating 
and making covers for books of poems for Christ- 
mas and birthday presents. They may also study 
illumination of books, marginal decorations, spac- 
ing, ete. 

In all the grades of the elementary schools ex- 
cept the first poetry books may be made. In the 
primary grades a Robert Louis Stevenson book 
illustrating his “‘Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
**My Shadow,”* **The Lamplighter”’ will be very 
interesting to the children. These ilJustrations 
may be done in water colors, crayon or in paper 
cutting. Two or three short poems or one long 
one may be used tv illustrate. Any of the poems 
from Lungfellow, Whittier, or any poet chosen 
by the class for the year’s work would be interest- 
ing for the grammar grade pupils to illustrate. 
In the Domestic Science classes in these grades, the 
girls design and execute covers for cook books, 
note books, containing designs for place and menu 
cards, also appropriate designs for book covers 
containing lists of utensils, equipment, cost of 
materials, records of experiments, ete. 

At holiday time, the children of the primary 
grades may decide to make a class book for the 
Children’s Free Hospital. This book is made on 
leaves of cloth, cambric, percale, or burlap. All 
the class contribute pictures of animals, flowers, 
babies, post cards, ete. The children are sure to 
select the right kind of pictures when told the 
purpose for which this book is designed. The 
loving service which is put into the making of 
this book for the less fortunate children is a beau- 
tiful part of the work. The teachers often dis- 
cover that the children’s choicest pictures are 
given up to this wonderful book. 

The printing done in connection with all book 
making is valuable. Even in the primary grades 
the children may learn to print and a little of the 
history of books can be given to all the grades. 

Book binding needs an equipment that is not 
possible in the regular schoolroom. A shop with 
the necessary apparatus is needed, but the folding, 
cutting and sewing could be done by the grammar 
grade pupils, and an interest in the art of book 
binding aroused. The older pupils may be en- 
couraged to visit a publishing house where print- 
ing and book binding are done, and could report 
to “the class what they had seen. Books on the 
various steps of book binding may be found in 
the public libraries and some of the apparatus 
could be made by the pupils and they might ex- 
periment with the binding at home. All this 
arouses an interest in books of all kinds. ‘The 
pupils will find themselves comparing hand bound 
with machine bound books. After trying to bind 
hooks, they will appreciate the beauty of hand 
made books seen and found in the art stores. 
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Elementary Agriculture 


(Continued from page 9) 


The successful control of all insect life comes 
from a careful study of their foods, their breed- 
ing places, and their habits. Those pests that 
secure their food by sucking the juices from the 
plant must be attacked with something that irri- 
tates the body or suffocates them or both. The 
lice that attack plants must be controlled by an 
application of some emulsion prepared in such a 
way that when it strikes the little insect it will 
spread all over it and close the breathing pores in 
the sides of its little body. Whale- oil | soap and 
kerosene are most commonly used in preparing 
these mixtures. It is necessary to have a dusting 
place for the old hen and a bathing or dusting 
place for the birds, that the breathing pores on 
the lice that attack them may be close d with the 
dust that is thrown among the feathers. Oyster 
shell scale can be controlled by applying a spray 
mixture just at the time in late May or early June 
when the young are creeping from beneath the 
shell protection. The pests that chew the leaves 
or other tissues can be controlled by adding to 
their ordinary diet a little Paris-Green, London- 
Purple, or arsenate-of-lead. This diet is pre- 
pared for them by the barrel and administered in 
such small but very effective quantities that the 
tree can carry on its work without the self im- 
posed little boarder. The grass hopper and 
cricket lay their eggs in the ground during the 
month of September. A great many larvae of 
beetles and moth develop in the sod. If fall 
plowing is practiced to any extent, it is likely to 
incidentally control any of these pests that have 
layed their eggs in the ground or whose larva or 
chr vsalis has for med there, The turning over of 
the dirt causes them to be buried so far beneath 
the surface that they cannot get out or they may 
be subjected to the severe cold of the winter. 

Sod if not plowed until the spring usually con- 
tains so many larvae called cut-worms that the 
young corn plants suffer very much. The plow- 
ing in the fall takes them away from their food 
supply. The only successful way to exterminate 
them in the spring is by small doses of poison 
placed near the plants which they attack. Brush 
piles, grown-up fence rows, brier patches, ete., 
where leaves, rotton bark, and dead grass may 
accumulate all furnish a wintering place for many 
kinds of insect pests. A general cleaning up of 
such places will have its effect in lessening the 
conditions that are conducive to their growth. 
The cutting of the wild parsnip, wild carret, and 
milk-weed will prevent the growth of many larvae 
that feed upon these plants alone. About the 
only effective means for controlling insect pests 
that develop in the water is drainage; however, 
the mosquito that develops in the stagnant water 
of the pond develops just as well in the rain 
water bacvel or in old tin cans that are partially 
filied from rain water they have caught. A clean- 
ing up or a clearing away of such vessels as hold 
aici water in which they can breed will help 
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us to rid ourselves of about as many of these pests 

as will drainage. Where neither drainage nor 
cleaning can be accomplished effectively, a thin 
film of coal oil over the surface will prevent their 
ever getting to the air. 

There are some causes for the introduction of 
insect pests which we should stop to think about. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the insect, it has 
a right to live wherever it can find food and other 
conditions that will assist in the life processes. 
The great trouble is it makes such telling inroads 
upon what we are trying to accomplish in the 
raising of fruit, cereals, and vegetables that we 
must use some means to destroy it. The food 
supply in the forest and undergrowth has been 
taken away and many of the insects have been 
forced to leave their former feeding places and 
seek new ones. These new places are oftentimes 
represented in the more tender trees and other 
vegetable life that show more quickly the effects 
of their attacks. Many pests have been taken 
from one part of the country to another in nursery 
stock, grain, baled feeds, etc. The different scales 
that attack fruit trees have been scattered very 
rapidly in this -way until the states have been 
obliged to resort to very thorough nursery and 
orchard inspection. Winds from one direction 
through a_ period of several days have been 
thought to be accountable for the distribution of 
a few of the moths and beetles. Before the Civil 
War the cabbage moth was found in Canada. It 
has been thought by some that a strong northeast 
wind has brought this greedy little pest into New 
York and Ohio. It has been thought by some 
that the coming of the Colorado potato beetle 
was brought about in the same way after potatoes 
had begun to be raised far enough in the west 
that they could be carried by the wind across the 
semi-arid districts. Mild winters and favorable 
summer and fall weather may increase the insect 
supply the following season. That man may 
control these little f ellows, he must resort largely 
to artificial means. There never will be a com- 
plete eradication for there are always a few left, 
tucked away in some favorable spot, that come 
forth and multiply rapidly. The Tussock Moth, 
that is the dtended pest of New England today, 
came from a few eggs that were blown from the 
window of a scientist’s laboratory. It behooves 
us soon to become acquainted with the habits of 
these insects and the best means for the prepara- 
tion and application of spray mixtures to control 
them. 





We should strive to educate the hands, the 
head, and the heart so that we may live more 
completely in this world, and be prepared for 
living in the world to come. 
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ENGLISH 


By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 





Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peace Day 
‘Peace beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea, 
When the stars their faces gloss 
In its blue tranquility.’’ 

O ONE can afford to be ignorant of the 
progress made by the Peace Movement. 
Among the most vital and absorbing topics 

of the day, the subject of world peace should be 
familiar to pupils in all schools in America. ‘The 
American School Peace League was formed last 
year in order that children may become acquainted 
with the aims and the accomplishments of the 
Peace Movement. 

In Normal Instructor for May, 1909, appeared 
suggestions for opening up this subject with 
pupils of grammar grades. Extend and deepen 
that work in preparing to celebrate Peace Day, 

May 18,—this year. Give pupils both the 
ethical and the practical phases of the subject, 
and interest them in the personnel of the move- 
ment. Encourage older pupils to bring to class 
clippings from newspapers and magazines. Re 
serve a bulletin board for these peace items, and 
note how much vitality has suddenly been imfused 
into your work, Send, or have your pupils send 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Mariborough 
St., Boston, for literature bearing upon the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Andrews is the secretary of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League, and devotes her ener- 
gies to lecturing, writing, and otherwise promot- 
ing the interests of the Peace Movement. 

When you have begun this work, you will find 
that pupils will not be willing to dismiss it on 
May 18, just as soon as the celebration is over. 
They will keep in close touch with the subject 
during the entire year, because it is a topic that 
holds their interest. 

In case you have not at hand much material 
with which to begin, here are some rousing facts 
to serve as a beginning :— 

The United States navy cost $22,000,000) an- 
nually twenty years ago. It cost $135,000,000 
last fiscal year. 

Combined cost of army and navy from July 1, 
1908, to April 30, 1909, was $206,483, 937.37. 

More than a year ago Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
wrote toa friend: **Think of it! I heard Sum- 
ner’s peace oration in 1845. He amazed people 
by saying that the ship of the line, Ohio, then 
new, cost $800,000, and that was more than all 
gifts made to Harvard College in 200 years. 
Now we propose to spend $20,000,000 on one 
ship.”’ 

ius James J. Hill as saying, “If I had my 
way, I would build at least one warship less a 
year and with the $5,000,000 saved I would es- 
tablish 1000 schools of agriculture.” 

Give these astonishing data: **The total ex- 
penditures of the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and Fiance during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1908, on account of their armies 
and navies, approximated, in round numbers 
$1,000,000, 000. ”’ 

When you have launched these interesting items, 
you will have a wide-awake class of investigators. 

Do you ever assign quotations to several mem- 
bers of the class, each child to rise and deliver his 
during the general exercises? The whole body of 
quotations forms a very acceptable unit, and a 
large percentage of the class can take part in the 
public exercises by following this plan. Here are 
some appropriate quotations for Peace Day: 

My country is the world; my countrymen are all 
mankind.— William Lloyd Garrison. 
There never was a good war, or a bad peace.—Ben- 
Jamin Franklin, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
—Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


Peace be within thy walls and prosperity within thy 
paiaces.—Zhe Psalms, 





In fields the rude militia swarms, 
Mouths without hands; maintained at vast expense ; 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defense. 

—John Dryden. 
Live peaceably with all men.--Saint Paul. 


Do good to thy friend to keep him, to thy enemy to 
gain him.— Benjamin Franklin, 

Of wisdom, Solomon said, 

‘* Her waysare ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.’’ 

Warships are robbing and killing. More warships 
mean more robbing and more killing.—Count Tolstot. 

The way to obtain peace among the nations is not by 
building more warships. Peace may be promoted very 
well by an agreement among the nations, whereby, 
when one starts to build warships, the others shail pre- 
sent a united front and stop the work.—Andrew 
Carnegic. 

You are surely not thinking, *‘Here is another 
burden to be added to our already overcrowded 
curriculum!’? We have not found this to be 
another subject tacked on to our program; we 
have found it to be a new view of an old subject. 
History and language are the chief beneficiaries 
of this new view of man’s relation to man known 
as the Peace Movement. We have found a light- 
ening of the burden of the curriculum by utiliz- 
ing the data supplied by the Peace Society. Our 
language lessons have profited; and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are giving the 
children exalted, and theretore practical, views of 
life. Is it not abundantly worth while to keep 
the children in touch with humanitarian move- 
ments ? 

We are indebted to Ruskin for many a clarified 
view of momentous questions. Hear his prophetic 
admonition on this subject of world peace: 

Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your 
brands to dust— 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a 
better trust. 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and break the 
helmet bar— 

A noise is in the morning’s winds, but not the noise 
of war! 

Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops 
increase — 

They come! They come!—how fair their feet!—they 
come that publish peace! 

Yea, Victory! fair Victory! our enemies’, and ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the 
earth with flowers. 

Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but yet a little 
while, 

And radiant with the deathiless rose the wilderness shall 
smile, 

And every tender living thing shall feed by streams of 
rest, 

Nor lamb from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the 
nest. 


Teaching Literature 


Andrew Lang, writing for the **London Morn- 
ing Post,’’ says: **In the course of a long and 
singularly adventurous career [ have more than 
once been invited to teach English literature to 
the young. The professorial chair, however, 
seemed too like the Siege Perilous at King Arthur’s 
Round Table—if, indeed, there really was such a 
chair. Ihave never been able to understand how 
such an enormous and exhausting subject as Eng- 
lish literature can be taught, and examination of 
educational books on the topic only increases my 
bewilderment. They contain an extraordinary 
mass of miscellaneous information, nares of 
authors and books and dates, which is not in gen- 
eral request, indeed is ‘caviare to the general,’ 
and can only be retained in the memory of a few 

rofessional students. ”’ 

When a man of Andrew Lang’s eminence in 
letters expresses his conviction concerning the 
teaching of literature, we of the schools may well 
heed what he says. Not that there is anything 
new in his criticism, for the same points have 
been urged by literary men ever since annotated 
editions of the classics became fashionable. -I am 


quoting this famous authority, not because he has _ 





something new to offer, but because those of us 
who are plunged in the work of a schoolroom, 
need continually to be reminded of the larger 
views of the subjects we teach. Over and over 
again we need to recall that literature exists on 
our programs for the sake of the enrichment it 
brings to the lives of its devotees, not for the sake 
of filling pupils’ minds to overflowing with facts 
about authors, detailed study of classics, and tire- 
some minutia of rhetoric and grammar. 

Beset by examinations, we often lose the real 
significance of the course in literature. We need 
to be on our guard against reducing the study of 
a classic to the mere treadmill type of informa- 
tion lesson, which results in a dislike for reading. 
Let pupils catch the flavor of a masterpiece, and 
be satisfied with that. If you are not, you will 
lose even that; if you push the matter of detailed 
analysis too far *‘even that which he hath shall 
be taken away”’ from the pupil. 

Let the idea of literature as the real teacher 
dawn upon you. Brush aside all that obstructs 
the success of this vitalizing force in school work. 
Catch something of the spirit of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, as shown in the following excerpt: 
**Every one has been influenced by Wordsworth, 
and it is hard to tell precisely how. A certain 
innocence, a rugged austerity of joy, a sight of 
the stars, “the silence that is in the lonely hills,’ 
something of the cold thrill of dawn, cling to 
his work and give it a particular address to what 
is best in us. 

These best teachers climb beyond teaching to 
the plane of art: it is themselves, and what is best 
in themselves, that they communicate.” 

This is the view we teachers need to hold to 
persistently, or the mists of pedagogical fog will 
arise and obscure our vision. 


An Illustrative Lesson 
A WOOD LYRIC 


Into the stilly woods I go, 

Where.the shades are deep and the wind-flowers blow, 
And the hours are dreamy and lone and long, 

And the power of silence is greater than song, 

Into the stilly woods I go, 

Where the leaves are cool and the wind-flowers blow. 


When I go into the stilly woods, 

And know all the flowers in their sweet, shy hoods, 
The tender leaves in their shimmer and sheen 

Of darkling shadows, diaphanous green, 

In those haunted halls where my footstep falls, 
Like one that enters cathedral walls, 

A spirit of beauty floods over me, 

As over a swimmer the waves of the sea, 

That strengthens and glories, refreshens and fills, 
Till all mine inner heart wakens and thrills 

With a new and a glad and a sweet delight, 

And a sense of the infinite out of sight, 

Of the great unknown that we may not know, 

But only feel with an inward glow 

When into the great, glad woods we go. 

From Collected Poems of Waitford Campbeli/, 
Fleming H, Revell, publisher. 





A lyric is a song. 

Have you ever gone into ‘‘the stilly woods”’ in 
June? What did you hear? What did you see? 
Campbell says, “‘the wind-flowers blow; poets 
frequently say “blow” for “*bloom.’’ Read the 
line describing the hours; notice its pleasing 
sound, There is something in the woods sweeter 
than the song of birds; what is it? What noises 
commonly heard in the city are never found in 
the heart of the woods? While “listening to the 
silence,’? what may you hear in the woods? =~ 

What “sweet, shy wild flowers’? do you know? 
How many trees do you know by the shimmer 
and sheen of their leaves? ‘*Diaphanous’’ means 
**shining.’’ In the “*haunted halls” of the woods 
are found birds and wild flowers; what else? The 
spirit of beauty gives the poet a feeling of the 
vastness of the mind that made the world; that is 
what he tells us in the last four lines. 

To be written: Make a list of the words and 
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phrases new to you, placing their meanings op- 
posite each. 


May— An Illustrative Lesson 
By Mercita Clarice Andrle 


Aim:—To lead the children to appreciate the 
beauty of the month of May, and to realize how 
well its loveliness has been expressed by a poet. 

Preparation :—**What month is this?” ‘*Do 
you like the month of May?’ ‘‘Why?” 

Presentation :—** Poets, too, love the month of 
May. Here isa little poem that one has written 
about this beautiful month. Close your eyes 
while I read it, and see if you san make pictures 
of all the things mentioned.’? ‘The teacher reads 
slowly and expressively allowing the children time 
to realize the beauty of the poem. 


MAY 


May shall make the world anew; 6 
Golden sun anda silver dew, 

Money minted in the sky, 

Shall the earth’s new garments buy. 


May shall make the orchards bloor ; 
And the blossom’s fine perfume 
Shall set all the honey-bees 
Murmuring among the trees, 

° May shall make the bud appear 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, 
>Mid the leaves upon the limb 
Where the robin lifts his hymn. 


May shall make the wild flowers tell 
Where the shining snowflakes fell, 
Just as though each snowflake’s heart, 
By some secret, magic art, 
Were transmitted to a flower 
In the sunlight and the shower. 
Is there such another, pray, . 
Wonder-making month as May? 
—FKrank Dempster Sherman. 
**Do you like this poem ?”” 
The children close their eyes. 
again reads the first stanza. 
** Describe the picture you see.”’ 
Ask several children to'do this. 
Proceed in the same manner with each stanza. 
Do not ask for definitions of words. 
The chief xim in studying nature verse 
is to have the children realize vividly 
the beauties of nature—not only those 
beauties, which appeal to the eye, but 
also those addressed to the ear. Ask = such 
questions as, ‘**‘What do you smell? What do you 
hear ?”’ 
Ask the children to give expressions in the 
poem which they like. 
‘*How would you say ‘the robin lifts his 
hymn’ ?” 
Select other parts of the poem and ask the chil- 
dren to tell how they would say them. 
Summary :— 
Ask a child who reads well to give the whole 
poem. 
‘*Will you learn the stanza you like best ?”’ 
‘* Let us have that stanza learned by tomorrow.”’ 
‘**As you go home will you look for something 
beautiful in nature that is not mentioned in the 
poem? Be ready to tell the class about it to 
morrow.” 


“English Spoken and Written” 


Text books, their selection and use, are among 
the most important matters with which you have 
to deal. Of course, the children themselves will 
always remain the great question with you; but 
the problem of text books is so momentous that 
we need to give it a correct solution. 

Reviewing the past decade, we find a deluge of 
school books in all subjects at present favored in 
America. ‘his multiplicity of texts renders more 
intricate the problem to be solved; for, upon ex- 
amination, we find a work excel in one essential, 
but deficient in another. The problem is espe- 
cially baffling if one is not firmly grounded in all 
the criteria of a first class text book. 

Briefly let us review our standards in this par- 
ticular. You gi, have used, at sume time in 
your experience, a book that supplied material 
for thought with such a grudging hand that you 
would. have starved mentally if you had not done 
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considerable research work on the topic before 
going to class. That book wasted your time, did 
it not? Not that research work is to be discour- 
aged, but rather that the material should be fur- 
nished in the regular class book. 

Quite as serious a defect is the over-supply of 
material. So much is sometimes given that you 
are imprisoned by its excess. Under these cir- 
cumstances, how you would enjoy adding your 
individual touch to the work; but the subject has 
been so exhaustively set forth, no opportunity re- 
mains for you to insert a new view. Obviously, 
the golden mean between these two extremes is 
the book most serviceable. 

The book that deals with trivial topics; the 
one that omits the very things children must know ; 
the one that obtrudes the adult interpretation of 
life upon the thought of childhood; the one that 
fails to organize the material, but scatters it, 
feeling satisfied to have it light somewhere be- 
tween the covers; the one that avoids the subjects 
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children love most—these are some of the defects 
we combat. 

Candidly, can you not name a culprit, inno- 
cently parading in each of those imperfections ? 
And we are all familiar with the text that seems 
to have no specific fault, but that irritates be- 
cause of its general stupidity. 

Tedring down, however, will not help us, un- 
less we immediately rebuild on the solid rock. I 
have found some text books in language that em- 
body none of the objections cited; but guides that 
substitute for them a long list of excellencies. 
You will enjoy an acquaintance with one such 
text, ** English Spoken and Written,’’ by Emerson 
and Bender (Macmillan.) ‘To quote from the 
book, and so give you a foretaste of its flavor, 
would be a pleasure; but you will want to see the 
entire work in order to understand its plan, and 
also in order to give your class the benefit of its 
superiority. For very young children, the first 
book is suitably adapted; for intermediate 
grades, the second book is admirably compiled. 
When I view the realm of text books in English 
and think of this new one I am advocating, I am 
reminded of Ruskin’s conclusion: ‘*It is also of 
the greatest importance to you, not only for art’s 
sake, but for all kinds of sake, in these days of 


book deluge, to keep out of the salt swamps of 
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literature, and live on a little rocky island of your 
own, with a spring and a lake in it, pure and 
good.” 

For Yourself 

Teachers forget their own need of intellectual 
advancement, because they are so absorbed in the 
progress of their pupils. Let us reform. Let us 
determine to adopt some systematic iine of study 
each month, a line of study which shall result in 
the improvement of our own speech. 

Oral speech first.: During this month let us 
discover some words that we enunciate carelessly. 
Then daily practice saying those words carefully, 
until they no longer trip us in our race for better 
English. Ask some critical friend—have you 
one ?—to watch your speech for a few days and re 
port upon her findings. If she does not mention 
the words her, him. them, there, just notice how 
other people say, “‘l saw him,’’ ‘‘Give her a 
book.”” et cetera. Do you hear “‘I saw ’m?”’ 
“Give ’r a book?’ Do. you yourself slur such 
words? If so, practice carving them as Lowell 
admonishes us we should. You will tind the im- 
provement of your own speech one of your real 
Joys. 

Several years ago President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, enumerated what 
he believed to be five evidences of an education. 
First of these evidences President Butler consid 
ered “correctness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue.”’ 

For one month attack your oral speech, and 
eradicate some undesirable habits. lam assuming, 
of course, that you are like the rest of us, still 
on the way to perfection. So few have yet ar 
rived at the goal of faultless speech. ; 

‘Bane Springtime’”’ 
By Lucille Kiddy 

Ole Peterson is just what his name implies him 
to be,—a tall, awkward, yellow-haired, blue-eyed, 
meek-faced Swede. His large hands are so dis- 
tressingly in evidence, his feet are so large for 
his long, painfully slender limbs, and his jacket 
is so scanty when buttoned over his broad chest 
that one wonders how the poor fellow manages to 
live and move about among the rest of us ordinary 
mortals. One morning—a clear, joyous, spring 
morning—lI was hastening past Ole’s small, in 


Aconspicuous residence on my way to school, when 
“LT noticed Ole standing mutely before his door, 


looking all around him at the little buds, the 
greening trees, the tender grasses—harbingers of 
Springtime, all of them. 

** Beautiful spring morning, isn’t it, Mr. Peter- 
son?’ I called to him across his sky-blue picket 
fence. 

Then he turned toward me, that slow, homely 
smile of his beaming out all over his gaunt face 
as he said softly, almost reverertly, **Miss—Ay 
tank Spreeng bane the sweetest time of all the 
whole, sweet year.’ 

I hurried on, but all day long those few, un 
selfish words and Ole’s homely smile were in ny 
mind and Ole never knew the lesson they brought 
to me. 

Since then I welcome all the year as ‘‘sweet’’ 
because God sends it to me, even if, like Ole, one 
portion of it may seem the sweetest. I have writ 
ten a little **Swede’’ song brought to me by those 
words and I hope other teachers may find in it 
somewhat of the cheer that I do. 


‘ 


Robins bane singin’ in the treetops, 
Flowers bane bloomin’ down below, 

Wiud bane whisperin’ tender things, 
Bane Spreengtime now, Ay know. 


Snow banks all bane gone away, 
Leetle buds bane peepin’ here, 

Ay tank Spreeng baue the sweetest time 
Of all the whole, sweet year, 

Snow bane all right in its place, 
Ripe fruit bane bring cheer, 

Summer bane sweet too; —but Spreeng 
Bane sweetest of the year. 





Text-books supply methods, information, and 
discipline; teachers impart the breath of life by 


giving inspiration and impulse,—H. W. Mabie. 
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HERE is not much in the life of George 

Noel Gordon (Lord Byron), as a man, to 

inspire us, but in his poetry ah, in the lan- 
guage of Campbell, *‘Byron’s poetry is great 
great, and it makes him truly great.’? Elbert 
Hubbard says: “‘He is the brightest comet that 
has darted into our ken since Shakespeare’s time ; 
and as comets have no orbit, but are the vagrants 
of the heavens, so was he. ‘Tragedy was in his 
train, and his destiny was disgrace and death 
rim That a world full of such men would 
not be at all desirable is stern truth; but that one 


such man lived is a cause for congratulation. His 
life holds for us both warning and example. — Be- 


neath the strain o’ the stuff and the onward swirl 
of his verse we see that this man stoud for truth 
and justice as against hypocrisy and oppression. 
Folly and freedom are better far than smugness 
and persecution, Bryon stood for the rights of 
the individual, for the right of free speech and 
free thought; and he stood for political and phys- 
ical freedom long before Abolition Societies be- 
came popular. He sided with the people; his 
heart went out to the oppressed, and all of his 
fruitless gropings and stumblings were a reaching 
out for tenderness and truth, for life and love— 
for the ideal.”’ 

A study of Byron’s life shows him to have been 
much misunderstood, Over-praised and over- 
censured, his life was sad indeed, and we can but 
pity him with full hearts when we know how it 
was With him from the cradle to the grave. He 
came into this world, which he found so gloomy 
and full of trouble, in London, January 22, 1788, 
‘‘a lame brat,’’? as his mother called him. ‘The 
babe’s ankle was dislocated at birth. The care- 
less physician and nurse failed to notice it, and 
he was left to grow up with a club foot. How- 
ever, the matter of Byron’s lameness has been 
greatly exaggerated, perhaps by no one more than 
himself. But, no doubt, his mother’s taunts, and 
the torture of the appliances she allowed quack 
physicians to use in the hope of curing him, all 
tuade a deep impression on his sensitive mind. 
‘Lo him the molehill was a mountain. In reality, 
as he grew to manhood, his foot was only slightly 
stiff, and while it was a slight bar to grace, 1t 
never hampered his movements much. 

Catharine Gordon was a strange woman; one 
day she loved her little brown-eyed boy passion- 
ately, the next she railed at him for being lame 
and awkward, mocked him, and even threw the 
tongs at him. His father, **Mad Jack Byron,”’ 
was a shiftless harum-scarum, who married his 
wife for her dowry of 25,000 pounds, and spent 
it as quickly as possible. He had no love for his 
unfortunate boy, and never in his sober moments, 
which were few and far apart, even dreamed that 
he was destined to be known to the world as the 
disreputable father of the greatest poet of his 
time. He died when the lad was three years old. 
Poor little George grew up longing for a_tender- 
ness and love which was not given him. Grad- 
ually he became proud and haughty—mere masks 
to hide his tender nature—and then willfulness, 
secretiveness, and hitter moodiness crept in. One 
day when his mother had punished him, and con- 
tinued to scold him bitterly for a fault which he 
had not committed, the lad, driven to desperation, 
snatched a knife from the table and tried to cut 
his throat. Poor boy! Can not we who have 
kind parents and loving homes feel indeed sorry 
for him from the depths of our hearts? The only 
sunshine in his early life was the love of his little 
step-sister,—a child of his father’s companion, 
with whom Mad Jack had eloped at the age of 
twenty-three. Augusta, afterwards Mrs. Leigh, 


never failed to understand George, and through 

life they loved each other tenderly. 

his poems were addressed to her, 

he says: 

‘‘My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer aud purer were, it should be thine. 


Several of 
In one of them, 
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Authors Whom We Should Know---Lord Byron, 1788-1824 


By Inez N. McFee 


Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 

No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny,— 
A world to roam through, and a home with thee.’’ 

When little George Gordon was ten years old 
his mother one day came running to him and, 
clasping him in her arms, kissed and cried over 
him and called him **My Lord!’ The little boy 
was puzzled, but after a time his excited mother 
managed to make him understand that his great- 
uncle William, “‘the wicked’? Lord Byron of 
Rochdale and Newstead Abbey, had died and left 
everything to him, the only living male relative 
who bore the family name. Mrs. Gordon was 
delighted, and came as near being kind to George 
as it was possible for her to be. She insisted on 
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leaving Aberdeen at once and going to dwell at 


Newstead Abbey. But ‘‘my lord’’ did not want 
to goatall! It meant leaving Mary Duff, and 
Mary Duff was worth more to him than all the 
peerages in England! She was his cousin, much 
older than himself, and he has got into the habit 
of going to her with all his childish troubles. 
Good Mary Duff loved the little lad, but she was 
powerless to keep his hard-hearted mother from 
carrying the sobbing little boy away with jeers 
and loud laughter over his foolishness for being 
‘‘in love with his cousin.’?. And so it went on 
from bad to worse, his mother understanding him 
not at all, and so letting him grow up wild and 
untrained till, as he tells us in Manfred through 
the mouth of the good Abbot, no doubt thinking 
of his own life and character: 

‘*This should have been a noble creature: he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 

And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mixed and contending, without end or order, 

All dormant or destructive.’’ 

Young Byron was fitted for college at Harrow. 
Of his life here, says Hubbard, “‘we have many 
tales as to his defending his juniors, volunteering 
to take punishment for them—and of lessons un- 
learned. He could not be driven nor forced, and 

dagogics a hundred years ago, it seemed, was 

aagily a science of coercion. Mary. Gray, a 
nurse and early teacher of Byron’s, has told us 
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that kindness was the unfailing touchstone with’ 
this boy; no other plan would work.”’ 

From Harrow, Byron went to Cambridge. 
Here he devoted much of his time to shooting, 
swimming, and other sports, for which he was 
always famous. While still in college, he pub- 
lished his first volume of poems, Hours of Idleness. 
This was severely criticised .by the Kdinburgh 
Review. Byron was stung to the quick. He was 
hot-headed and revengeful, and laid himself out 
to retaliate with a vengeance. At first he thought 
he would go to Edinburgh and challenge Jeffrey, 
the publisher; then Lord Brougham who wrote 
the article; and then in order every man who had 
ever writtén anything for the magazine—he would 
kill them all! While practising with his pistol, 
firing at ten paces, his anger cooled a trifle, and 
a friend finally induced him to give up the idea 
of duelling. But he was not to be led from the 
warpath. He would be revenged. So he took 
ink and paper and began his **famous’? English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. \t was a terrible 
satire, and, as Birrell says, ‘*more literary stink- 
pots’’ were opened up than had been aired in 
many aday. All the writers of the times came 
in for their share, and got considerable more than 
was coming to them. The first edition was issued 
anonymously, but it sold so rapidly that Byron 
was quite willing to own the authorship of the 
second edition, even though a storm of wrath was 
bursting round his ears, He was berated soundly 
with press and voice for writing such an infamous 
thing, and in later life he was thoroughly ashamed 
of himself, and tried.in vain to suppress the poem. 

Byron now set out with his valet and a friend, 
named Hobhouse, to tour through Spain, Greece, 
and the far East. They had a wild and jolly 
pilgrimage and the least said about it the better; 
for Byron himself has preserved all that is worthy 
in his immortal Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
His poet’s eye was always open, and in this tale 
of his journeys he sets down beautiful word pic- 
tures of cities, and descriptions of nature, while 
his narrative of the Battle of Waterloo is said to 
be one of the best descriptions ever written of the 
approach of battle. He calls Rome :— 

‘*The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago.”’ 
Of Venice, he writes :— 
‘*T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace aud a prison on each hand: 
I saw trom out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke ot the enchanter’s wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles! 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers: 

And such she was; her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless Kast 
Pour’d iu her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 

Monarclis partook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 


In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone—but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The reve! of the earth, the masque of Italy !’’ 


A wild stormy night in the mountains is «des- 
cribed as follows :— 
‘*And this is in the night:—Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 


A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 


How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now ayain ’tis black,—and now, the glee 
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Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth 
As if-they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake's birth.”’ 

Childe Harold was published in four Cantos or 
divisions, and there was a lapse of eight years be- 
tween the first and last parts. The first two cantos 
were published in England just before Byron’s 
return, and they won for him his poet’s fame and 
the glad hand of all London’s best society; the 
last cantos were written when he had becume an 
alien and an outcast—a wanderer on the face of 
the earth. 

While Byron was being feted and made much 
of by London society as **the prince of poets,”’ he 
produced The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The 
Corsair, Parisina, Lara, and the Siege of Corinth. 
They were poems describing the people, manners 
and customs, and the scenery of Greece. 

The Giaour, the tirst of these romantic narra- 
tives, is a series of fragments or ‘orient pearls at 
random strung’’ of his own images and fancies 
around a tale of adventure in Athens. It is the 
story of a female slave in the house of Hassan 
the Governor, who was thrown, in the Mussul- 
man manner (sown up in sack), into the sea for 
unfaithfulness. Byron himself had a hand in her 
rescue, but later she was drowned, and her death 
most bitterly avenged by her young Venetian 
lover, the Giaour, who slew Hassan. When first 
written the poem contained four hundred lines, 
but Byron padded it out here and there, without 
any due regard to the effect on the course of the 
tale, by adding bits of beautiful description, 
hints of Grecian folk-lore, and what not, until 
the lines were extended to fourteen hundred. 
The story seemingly comes from the mouth of a 
Turkish fisherman, who poses as an eye-witness to 
nearly all the incidents of the tale. Hear his 
lament over the fall of Greece :-— 

‘* *Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness of death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath.’’ 
*% * * * * 


‘*Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee?’’ 


He loathed the race of the young Giaour, and 
the poem is filled with imprecations against him. 
But was the young man guilty of the charges 
hurled upon him? He loved the maiden with his 
whole being, and his murder of her master, the 
governor, was in strict keeping with the venge- 
ful mood of the times. Hear his cry to the good 
Friar, whom he seeks to be absolved from sin, and 
so find curcease from the sorrows which pursue 
him: — 


‘*T loved her, Friar! nay, adored— 

But these are words that all can use— 
I proved it more in deed than word ; 
There’s blood upon that dinted sword, 
A stain its steel can never lose: 

’*T was shed for her who died for me.”’ 


* * * * * 


‘*Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven ; 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given 
To lift from earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love; 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A Ray of Him who formed the whole; 
A Glory circling round the soul! 
I grant my love imperfect, all 
That mortals by the name miscall ; 
Then deem it evil, what thou wilt; 
But say, oh say, hers was not guilt! 
She was my life’s unerring light: 
That quench’d, what beam shall break my night? 
Oh! would it shone to lead me still, 
Although to death or deadliest ill!’’ 


The Bride of Abydos was written in three weeks, 
at a time, according to Byron’s own statement, 
when it was necessary for him to apply his mind 
fixedly to some one thing. Naturally his mind 
turned to Greece, and he began by inquiring :— 
‘‘Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
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Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 
perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute: 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in dye; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine?’’ 

And he wandered on, putting into rhyme the tale 
of the maiden Zuleika and her lover Selim, who 
is her father’s nephew and despised by him. The 
lover falls at the Said of the father, and Zuleika, 
the great chief’s only idol, dies of a broken heart. 
She was not a bride, and only hoped to be one, 
and that not the bride of Abydos, who was her 
father’s choice. Just why Byron called te tale 
The Bride of Abydos was as much a my-tery to 
him as the titles of some later-day tales ha ’e been 
to their readers. 

The Corsair was written in ten days, and was 
an immense success. It is said that fourteen 
thousand copies were sold in a single day. Con- 
rad, the Corsair, was featured so like Byron him- 
self that a report at once arose that it was a tale 
of Byron’s own days when he wandered as a pirate 
in far-off lands! But Sir Walter Scott scouted 
the idea. He said Bryon merely painted himself 
on the page as an actor unconsciously throws 
something of himself into the character which he 
reproduces. And this, no doubt, was the best 
explanation; for many of Byron’s characters 
looked and acted exactly like himself, and he 
could not have acted in his short life, replete with 
wildest adventure though it was, the lives of so 
many different individuals. 

In 1815, Byron married Miss Milbanke, a 
wealthy heiress. ‘l'here was no love on either 
side, and the union was most unhappy. In little 
more than a year, Lady Byron returned to her 
father’s house, taking with her their little daugh- 
ter, Augusta Ada, a babe of six weeks. Lord 
Byron had nothing to say as to the cause of the 
separation, but My Lady told a variety of stories 
which the gossips amplified to suit themselves. 
Public opinion sided with Lady Byron, and the 
poet was denounced as a drunkard, a man of fiend- 
Ish temper, brutish instincts, ete., ete., until at 
last, “‘hunted by creditors, hooted by enemies, 
broken in health, and crushed in spirit,’’ he left 
the country, never to return in life. In one of 
his poems he says :— 

‘*T fly like a bird of the air, 
In search of a home of test; 
A balm for the sickness of care: 
A bliss for a bosom unblest.’’ 


He plunged into all sorts of sins and excesses, 


‘occasionally sending home — of Childe Harold 


and other poems. He wandered through Flanders 
and along the Rhine to Switzerland, at last  set- 
tling down for the summer ina little villa outside 
of Geneva. ‘That he saw much in his travels 
which gave him food for literary reflections is 
shown in his writings. Many of the places which 
he passed sprang suddenly into immortality, and 
perhaps none more notably than the old Castle of 
Chillon at Lusanne, where he was detained for 
two days by severe weather. He amused himself 
by writing the Prisoner of Chillon, It is a pathetic 
story, feelingly told in language which displays 
remarkable energy and mastery of se 
His picture of the terrible vacancy which the 
Prisoner felt is a wonderful piece of difficult word- 
painting :— 

‘*There were no stars—no earth—no time— 

No clieck—no change—tio good—no crime— 

But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life or death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless!’’ 

From Geneva Byron wandered about in various 
directions, now accompanied by his friend Hob- 
house, and again by the poet Shelley, to both of 
whom he was much attached. At last he grew 
tired of being pointed out to tourists as a curiosity, 
and determined to get out of the beaten path. 
With his valet Fletcher and Mr. Hobhouse he 
journeyed by way of the Simplon, *‘to cross which 
is an epoch in the life of any man,”’ to Milan and 
thence through Italy to Verona and Venice, At 
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the latter place he tarried for nearly three years, 
and produced some of his best work. Here he 
wrote his drama Modred, and began Don Juan, 
his most famous work. Manfred breathed a spirit 
of stormy revolt, as did also Cain, another drama 
written some years later. Byron.was the author 
of several dramas, but he was not a success at this 
sort of work because it requires the true portrayal 
of a variety of characters, and he was at home 
with none but his own stormy spirit. The two 
mentioned are his best dramas, though perhaps 
Cain lays more claim to the true drama. It has 
some sweet passages and presents one lovely woman 
—Adah. Cain, suffering with remorse for the 
slaying of Abel, is borne by Lucifer through the 
universe. Enroute, he dares to question the Wis- 
dom of the Almighty in bringing evil, sin, and 
remorse into the world, and implies that we owe 
the Supreme Being neither gratitude nor duty. 
No one knows whether Lord Byron held these 
sentiments for the truth or not. Wanfred rings 
with vigorous verse and there are many beautiful 
pictures of lovely scenery. Witness:— 
‘*Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.’’ 

Manfred is himself a guilty man, warring on 
all humanity. He seeks refuge on the mountain 
tops and by the wild cataract, and never for one 
instant drops the spirit of challenge. Even in the 
hour of death he stands up boldly and cries out 
defiantly to the spirits of darkness :-— 

‘Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel! 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 
What I have done is done; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 
, ‘ 
Back, ye baffled fiends! 
The hand of death is on me—but not-yours!’’ 

Don Juan, Byron’s greatest and longest work, 
was more than five years in the making, and was 
written a few parts at a time when he was in the 
humor. It contains sixteen cantos, and is a ter- 
rible satire upon society. Halleck says, ** All its 
fondest idols, love, faith, and hope are dragged 
in the mire. ‘There is something almost grand 
in the way this titanic scoffer draws pictures of 
love only to show how accidental and worthless 
fume is.’’ Ina way the poem is autobiographical, 
and the sinister, gloomy Don Juan is a fine por- 
trayal of the author, who ate out his heart over 
his blasted hopes of liberty and happiness. ‘The 
picture of the domestic trouble between Don 
Juan’s father and mother is, no doubt, a satiric 
reproduction of his own unhappy life with Lady 
Byron, with now and then a picture of his own 
father and mother added by way of variety. It 
isa “splendid confusion of pathos, irony, passion, 
mockery, keen wit, and brilliant epigram, and 
there are some beautiful and powerful passages. 

In April 1819, Byron first met the Countess 
Guiccioli, the young wife of an elderly Italian 
nobleman. They were strongly attracted to each 
other, and from the first the Countess seemed to 
exert a powerful influence over Byron. “Of the 
many he had made love to in his checkered career, 
she was only one who seems to have understood 
him sufficiently, or cared enough for him, to seek 
to lead him into the paths of peace and _ poise. 
They lived together for five years, and during that 
time he really seems to have tried to systematize his 
life into something like sanity. But Byron was 
always more or less a man in revolt, and in 1825 
his restlessness broke out afresh and he rushed 
away to Greece to throw himself into their strug- 
gle for liberty. He had always held the Grecian 
cause close to his heart and had helped them 
with the loan of money, and the raising of arms, 
ammunition, and medicine. He was received at 
Missolonghi with every mark of enthusiasm; 
salutes were fired; and he was met and conducted 
into the town by all the dignitaries of the place. 
Of course, as was the case with him, his exagger- 
ated enthusiasm soon ceoled, and he wrote to 
Madame Guiccoli: *‘I was a fool to come here.”’ 
But, though he had reasonable misgivings as to 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ET US take a long, long, long trip, and this 
L time we must be carried back many years. 
We are going to live for a short time in an 
cient Egypt, and we will imagine the time as 
being almost four thousand years before the birth 
ot Christ. 
I’m sure that we shall miss many things in 
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THE. LOTUS FLOWER 


ancient Egypt. dust think! sometimes it does 
not rain in a whole year in this strange country, 
except in the northern part at the delta of the 
Nile river. But how can the people live? you 
ask. When we have heard the story of this won- 
derful Nile river, and its helpfulness to the people 
of Egypt, we will not wonder that the people 
worshipped it and offered many sacrifices of 
thanksgiving to it. 

During the month of April, as the heat equa- 
tor begins to move farther north, the great rains 
begin to fall on the Plateau of Abyssinia. The 
rain continues for weeks and weeks, falling in 
great torrents, 

Iwo rivers rise in this regiou; the White Nile, 
and the Blue Nile. The Blue Nile is a swift 
stream, and runs gushing down the mountains 
and carries a great deal of silt, hence its name. 
‘The White Nile isa more sluggish stream, gathers 
very little sediment as it flows, and so it has ac- 
quired the name of White Nile. The two rivers 
meet in Khartoum, and form the great River 
Nile. By the middle of May, the floods are at 
their highest. The water. usually rises about 
twenty feet. If it reaches the height of twenty- 
nine feet, the crops of Egypt are destroyed. 

The silt is carried along through the great 
valley. Great banks have been built along the 
river, at right angles to its bed. ‘The cities and 


towns are built on these embankments. Between 
these great walls the land is very low. As the 


flood water passes, the water gradually spreads 
over these great sunken areas. The land slopes 
away on each side from the river; thus causing 
the water to stay. 

Here the water remains for about a month, 
sometimes three or four feet deep, settling its 
mud and silt on the land beneath it. At the end 
of that time the water is passed off from one basin 
to another, and at last, back into the river. But 
behind it is left a layer of rich black soil. 

In November the natives begin to plant the 
grain. The ground is first scratched with a 
sharpened stick, or the branches of trees. The 
sower then fastens the bag of grain over his 
shoulder, and scatters the seed broadcast over his 
enriched land. When this is done, he drives 


By Josephine Leach 


his flock of sheep over and over the land. ‘The 
sheep tramping over the ground, push the seed 
under the surface, and it is then protected and 
given a chance to grow. 

By April, the crop has ripened and is ready to 
be gathered. But in this country we see no reap- 
ers and no threshing machines. ‘The farmer cuts 
the grain with a scythe, and ties it into bundles. 
And now for the threshing. The bundles of 
grain are now untied and spread out upon the 
ground. Oxen are brought. ‘These patient 
animals tramp back and forth, pounding and 
beating the yrain from the straw. 

The land of Egypt is naturally a very barren 
country. No rain, with plenty of very hot 
weather. ‘The Nile by its yearly overflow enables 
the people to earn a living by farming. Do you 
wonder then that they worship it as the giver of 
a gift? For hundreds of years, yes thousands, 
the Egyptians did not know of the source of this 
great river. So they believed that it was a branch 


of some great heavenly river; and that it de- 
scended from the clouds to bestow its waters upou 
their desolate soil. 

Fach year at the beginning of the overflow 
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they held a festival to the god of the Nile. Peo- 
ple gathered from the north, the south, the east 
and the west. They marched in great processions. 
They sang hymns and ifiade offerings to the Nile 
god. They felt that if they worshipped and 
nade sacrifices to him, he would give them a good 
overflow, and that meant good crops and plenty 
of food for them. 

These people in the very ancient country that 
we are visiting had many strange customs. One 
of the queerest of these was the care that they 
gave to the bodies of their dead. When a person 
died the body was very carefully embalmed. 
So many ceremonies were pertormed that it 
was often many months be- 
fore the body was ready for 
burial. ; ‘ io 


The body was first placed 
in an embalming fluid. 
zt 
EGYPTIAN DRAWING 


Here it remained for seven- 

ty days. When taken from 

the fluid, the priests then 

took charge of it. The 

whole body was wrapped in 

yards and yards of narrow 

linen bandages. Each 

member of the body was 

carefully wrapped. And 

over each member prayers 

were offered to the god pre- 

siding over that part of OF HUMAN FORM 
the body. Prayers and 

pictures of the gods were printed on the bandages. 
Rings were placed upon the fingers aid bracelets 
upon the arms. And the body was now ready for 
the coffin. ‘The coffin was made to fit the shape 
of the body. Even the face was carved upon it. 
The case was then ornamented with colors. Often 
the face of the coffin was entirely covered with 
gold. ‘The embalming of bodies was such an ex- 
pensive process that only the very wealthiest could 
afford it. In some cases, authorities say, it has 
cost as much as fifteen hundred dollars. 

The body was then placed in a stone tomb, that 
had two small chambers. This tomb was called 
the mastaba.. ‘The ‘*Ka’’ chamber held the body. 
The “Ka”? was thesoul. After leaving the body, 
it went to the other world and there was ex- 
amined before forty-two judges. After remain- 
ing away for a time, the soul revisited the body 
in thischamber. If it failed to find its own 
body, it entered the body of a cat or frog or 
toad. This is why the animals were very sacred 
to the Egyptians, 

The Egyptians believed that the dead person 
would need money in the next world. He would 
also need food and drink. 

In very early times they placed food and drinks 
and gold and silver in the tomb. But after 
awhile they decided that pictures of food would 
do as well. So they covered the walls with 
pictures of foods and wines. These did the 
a just as well as the material food. 

t was decided that remaining so many years 
in the tomb, the part of the man that ate and 
drank must get very lonely, So little statuettes 
of his wife and children were made. A little 
narrow passageway was built alongside of the 
chamber. The statuettes were placed in this. A 
very small opening was made in the wall, It 
was believed tha ia 





| that when no one wag around, -the” - 
Ka’’ went to the opening and communed with ~ 4 
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his wife and children. Many servants or 
statuettes of servants were placed all about 
the “*Ka’’? chamber. ‘They were to wait 
upon the spirit of the body that was there. 
The Egyptians believed in the immortality 
of the soul, and so their architecture was 
of a very lasting style. The pyramids are 
among the greatest monuments that these 
ancient people have left tous. ‘They are 
made of huge blocks of stone, and it seems 
almost impossible to think that these stones 
could ever have been dragged and put in 
places. These huge masses of stone were 
used by the ancient kings as tombs. 

The temples built by the Egy ptians were 
exceedingly wonderful in size and beauty. The 
two most magnificent ones were at Karnak and 
Luxor. 

At the entrance of every Egyptian — were 
always two obelisks. These were long columns of 
stone, on which were carved the conquests of the 
king in whose reign the temple was built. Many 
of these obelisks have been carried to other coun- 
tries. One, called ‘*Cleopatra’s Needle,’’ was 


brought to Central Park in New York City, at a 


A Model Study 


HE more thought I give to this subject, the 
T more I feel that something concerning the 

assignment of Geography lessons should be 
said before I speak in any way about a model 
study period. So much depends upon a model 
assignment, a thorough understanding between 
teacher and pupils of just what is wanted, and 
just where and how it is to be obtained, that I 
cannot pass over the assignment of the lesson. If 
the assignment is model, the study period will, as 
a usual thing, take care of itself. Assign your 
lessons in a perfectly clear, and above all, an 
interesting way. 

Going into a seventh grade one day I heard 
part of an assignment of a lesson in Geography. 
‘Each of you has a city now, and I offer this 
little suggestive guide in the preparation of the 
lesson for tomorrow.”? She glanced at a near-by 
board and I read— 

Where is your city? Why was it built in that 
particular locality? Prove tous that your city 
is of great importance to the world. 

The teacher continued, ‘*Those of you who 
have the same city, may strengthen your points by 
comparing notes, for the lesson will be in the 
form of a discussion. Each will be given an op- 
portunity to prove that his city is of more im- 
portance than all the others. You will find im- 
portant information in your Geography on pages 
157-161. Extra help will be found in Carpen- 
ter’s ‘Europe,’ pages 55-61 and 66-75.” 

She told me later that she and her pupils to- 
gether, were studying the countries of Europe 
from an international standpoint. They were 
finding by means of discussions, which seemed to 
wonderfully effect their Language work, what 
just natural resources and environment did for the 
European countries years ago, and what mod- 
ern improvements are doing today. How every 
country is dependent upon every other country 
for something. Why there should be peace among 
all. 

Because there are so many really important 
cities in the British Isles, she had given these 
cities: London, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Belfast, assigning one city to each 
pupil. In this way three pupils had London, 
three more had Leeds, etc. A model study period 
came naturally, and why not? ‘These pupils had 
been in a habit—mind you, in the habit of receiv- 
ing such assignments. There was not a doubt as 
to just what was wanted or where to find it. Even 
the pages were given to prevent a useless waste of 
time searching for subject matter. 

A model study period is one where the pupils, 
in a quiet, thoughtful way obtain all the infor- 
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EGYPTIAN SYMBOLS 
cost of almost one hundred thousand dollars. 
When brought to this country, the obelisk 


soon began to crumble. In Egypt, with no rain 
and no freezing, the column of stone had never 


. been submitted to the process of weathering. 


The lotus flower was a plant that was held very 
sacred by the ancient Egyptians. It is a flower 
very similar to our water-lily. It grew on the 
River Nile. And since the river brought richness 
to their land, and caused them to grow abundant 
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c ps, the flower was very sacred to them. 
They used it in the decoration of their 
temples. The Hower was to them the 
symbol also of life and immortality. 

The papyrus sedge or grass was very 
useful to the dwellers of the Nile Valley. 
The slender stalks were woven into 
baskets. The roots were used for fuel, 
and the pith was boiled and eaten by 
the poor m0 of natives. But the most 
important use to which they put it, was 
the making of paper. The pith was 
cut into thin strips which were laid side 
by side on a flat surface. Another layer 
was placed over this, at right angles 
to the strips below. The layer was then 
pressed. The gum from the plant held the fibres 
together, and a very fine kind of paper or papy- 
rus was made, ) 

A very interesting experiment can be made in 
the schcolroom. ‘lake corn stalks, cut the pith 
into thin strips. Lay two layers, the lower strips 
at right angles to the second layer. Put into a 
heavy press, and a very good imitation of pap”- 
rus will be the result. 


and Recitation Period in Geography 


By M. Frances Warren 


mation and material they can concerning the les- 
son, striving to arrange it in as logical and force- 
ful a way as they are capable, to present to class- 
mates and teacher. The program gave a twenty- 
five minute study period, but who can estimate 
the number of minutes actually spent by each 
pupil? Was it forced study? Didn’t every pupil 
have what seemed to him or her a great issue at 
stake? The recitation period will always reveal 
whether the study period has been model. In her 
assignment, Miss M. did not tell all she hoped, 
nay, even expected her pupils to find. 

At 9:35 to the minute next day she met this 
class. There was much to cover and no time to 
waste. Were the books closed? Not all—fur 
some were to be used for quick reference. A map 
had been sketched on the board—a mere outline 
—not so accurately measured. On the board 
nearest the class had been written with large spaces 
between, the names of those cities. One ail who 
had been absent several days acted as scribe, jott- 
ing down under each city the points given in its 
favor. Those having London were called to give 
to the class all that could be found. One, with 
crayon, marked its position on the map. One 
told how its position on the Thames had not only 
made it an exceilent port, but its nearness to the 
other countries of Europe made it one of the 
business centers of the world. One showed pic- 
tures of the famous old abbey and other buildings 
of interest in London. 

These points were obtained about Manchester: 
Lying in the rich coal and iron regions of Eng- 
land, and having excellent water power, Man- 
chester has become the greatest cotton cloth and 
cotton-spinning machinery manufacturing city 
in the world. Over 25,000 miles of cloth are 
made there every year. Great cargoes of raw cot- 
ton (the teacher paused to ask—*' from where ?”’) 
from our Southern States and Egypt go direct to 
Manchester now on that great ship canal, by way 
of Liverpool, which furnishes a cheaper commerce 
way. ‘ 

Here some one volunteered, *‘So Manchester 
depends, in her shipping, upon my city Liver- 

ol.”’ Another said—*Or my city London, for 
| eet isn’t so far from Russian, German, and 
Scandinavian markets.’’ A goud-natured smile 
came over the faces—they seemed used to such 
friendly repartee. 

‘The Manchester pupil was quick enough to 
answer, *‘Could Liverpool’s commerce be so great 
if it were not for Manchester’s factories ?”’ 

Here another said—‘How about Sheffield’s 
products to increase the shipping from Liverpool. 


Doesn’t it need our cutlery, steel rails, and armor 
plates?” 

**And our famous woolen goods from Leeds ?”’ 
asked another. *‘*And don’t you forget that all 
these great factories help to fill the London banks”’ 

**T guess you are all right,”’ said the Liverpool 
pupil laughing. 

* Everything is not from the money side alone,”’ 
said one holding up a picture of *‘Old Curiosity 
Shop.”’ ‘*It was Dickens, Tennyson, and others 
who lived in London, and gave us so much won- 
derful literature.”’ 

Everyone agreed that that was a good point. 

So far there had not been one jar to mar the 
lesson. Next came Belfast. Sam’s name was 
called. Everyone looked full of expectation. 
No response. Only a deep red came over his face 
as he half turned to get away from the eyes turned 
to him. ‘There was no ‘Why’? thundered at him 
to spoil that lesson. But he knew by the hurt 
expression on Miss M.’s face that it would come 
later. Then Grace was called but she said, ** Miss 
M., I just couldn't this time.’’ It was said with 
so much regret that Miss M. said, ‘tI am sure you 
will explain why, to me.”’ 

One of the boys said, “‘I can’t boom Belfast 
very much, because I’m for Leeds, but Ill say it 
gives to the world the most beautiful linens made.”” 

Then began the discussion as to where all these 
manufactured articles were sold, the large ports 
entered, the articles bought in return, ete. At 
the close Miss M. asked. “‘What, to you, was 
the most valuable point in this lesson?’ They 
were used to such a question—expected it. Sug- 
gestive points were given—some very good ones— 
which I knew had been thought out during the 
study period. ‘This one seemed generally to be 
the accepted one: 1. *‘All nations and _ their 
people are, in some way, dependent upon all other 
nations and the people.”? 2. ‘That peace and 
good will are the strongest factors in this exchange 
of products and ideas.”’ 

A model recitation period is one where each 
pupil tries, in the clearest, best possible way, to 
give all he can about the lesson to his classmates 
and teacher to make it interesting and helpful to 
all. The pupils should do the reciting instead of 
the teacher, always. 

Then came the assignment for the next lesson. 

Had the study period been model? Did those 
og enjoy the Geography work? Did Miss 

{. like to teach it? Our greatest successes are in 
the things we really enjoy doing. We ought to 
put ourselves in a position to enjoy the teaching 
of Geography, for no subject is so full of possi- 
bilities as it. 
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Farm Arithmetic for Intermediate Grades 


work that a teacher should do, neither can 

any course of study do so. Much must 
necessarily be left to the resourcefulness and in- 
itiative of the teacher. First of all, the teacher 
must secure interest. It is with the hope that we 
may offer some practical suggestions for securing 
interest that this has been written. 


N* ARITHMETIC can lay down all the 


Another object of these lessons is to show sonie- 
thing of the wealth of material that farm life 
affords for practical lessons in measurements, ana 
many other classes of problems as well. It has 
not been long since I saw a problem like the fol- 
lowing given In a journal for teachers: “If you 
had 19 marbles and won 6 more, how many had 
you then?’ One of the western states gave the 
following problem, which was intended to be a 
test of the applicant’s fitness to teach: ** A gambler 
lost $2,750; he then won $3,470; spent $4,955 ; 
borrowed $2,550 and found that he had $10,000. 
What had he at firstr’? It seems a pity to use 
such stuff as this for school exercises when we 
have so much that is better and cleaner to choose 
from. 

By a judicious choice of supplementary prob- 
lems the teacher may make the work of the arith- 
netic class intensely interesting and thoroughly 
practical. We should not hesitate to use these 
practical problems if we can thereby develop 
mathematical ability just as surely. 

1. The Thermometer. ‘Teach the use of the 
thermometer. Let each pupil draw a thermometer. 
How many degrees from zero to freezing? To 
summer heat? To blood heat? Make a chart on 
which to record the temperature, taken at 10:00 
or some other regular time each day. At the end 
of the month figure up the mean temperature for 
that month. Correlate this work with language 
lessons and with a series of lessons on winds, 


By C. E. Birch 


frosts, dew, etc. Discuss their effects upon the 
planting and raising of crops. 

2. Teach the Roman characters for numbers to 
fifty or higher. If the children do not all know 
how to tell time accurately, spend a few minutes 
each day on this for a week or two. Get an old 
clock dial and some hands, if possible, or let 
some of the children make the dial from paste- 
board and the hands from small bits of wood or 
wire. Drill on telling the time, rime many 
-hanges in the location of the hands. ow use 
such exercises as these: (The children carrying 
out the instructions. ) 

Turn the hands to half-past nine. 

Set the hands at twelve. 

Set the hands at 10:40. 

Set the hands at 4:00. 

Set the hands at 4:15, ete. 

3. Plans. Draw a plan of your schoolroom. 
Draw a plan of some farm. (You might even 
have a model farm modeled in sand or clay.) 
Draw a plan of the school grounds. ‘Teach the 
meaning of the scale. Draw a simple plan for 
a three-room house. Draw a plan for a barn to 
hold four horses, allowing space for hay, wagon, 
implements, ete. Let the pupils submit plans and 
select the best ones, giving reasons. 

4. Simple Square Measure. What is a square 
foot? A square yard? A square rod? Let the 
children make the measurement of these on the 
Hoor of the schoolroom and outline them faintly 
with crayon. Lead them to discover for them- 
selves the number of square inches in the square 
foot; square feet in the square yard, and square 
yards in the square rod. During nice weather 
figures like the following may be measured out- 
side: 

9x8 rods. 

8x10 rods. 

12x13 rods. 


The children should now have a good concep- 
tion of the size of the square rod and eae: 
be led to understand the size of an acre. Having 
learned that 160 square rods equal an acre, thev 
should be led to discover various combinations of 
length and breadth that would produce an acre, 
as 16x10; 20x8, etc. Now try such questions as 
these: 

How many acres are there in a lane one rod 
wide and 160 rods long? 160 rods long and 2 
rods wide? 160 rods long and 3 rods wide? 

80 rods long and 2 rods wide? 

40 rods long and 4 rods wide? 

How many acres in a field 160 rods long and 
40 rods wide? 80 rods wide? 20 rods wide? 
80 rods long and 40 rods wide? 

5. Other Land Problems. 

(a) A farmer plows a strip of ground 150 
rods long and 5 rods wide. How many acres has 
he plowed ? 

(b) How many furrows 12 inches wide and 
80 rods long must be plowed to make one acre? 

(c) A field 80 rods long and 40 rods wide is 
planted in corn; if the rows are 3 3-10 feet apart, 
how many rows are there? How many rows could 
be planted 42 inches apart? 

(d) Draw a plan of a 160-acre farm, divid- 
ing it into the following parts: 

75 acres for hay and pasture. 

45 acres for wheat land. 

20 acres for corn land. 

5 acres for house and garden. 

15 acres for other purposes, 

On this plan let one inch represent 20 rods. 

(e) A certain orchard contains 200 trecs. 
They are set two rods apart each way. The 
orchard is twice as long as it is wide. What are 
its dimensions ? 

Note:—Each member of the class should con- 
tribute some original problems. 


May Plans and Suggestions 


AY, the fifth month of the common ¢ * :is- 
M tian or Gregorian calendar, was *; | in 

the old Roman year. The Ind . ued 
it “‘the moon of green leaves’? and the +++". in 
revolutionary times termed — it « zeal” 
(flower month. ) 


May Birrupays 

As the birthdays approach pupils may be re- 
quired to prepare to tell something of the lives 
and works of some of the famous people. In 
May we have the following :— 

May 1, 1825—George Innes. 

May 2, 1862—Jerome K. Jerome. 

May 4, 1780—James Audubon, 

May 6, 1856—Robert Edwin Peary. 

May 7, 1833—Johannes Brahms. 

May 9, 1800—John Brown. 

May 12, 1829—George W. Childs. 

May 27, 1794—Louis Agassiz. 

May 29, 1736—Patrick Henry. 

HisroricaL Evenrs or May 

The following events may also find room for 
discussion on the month’s program :— 

May 1], 1893—The World’s Columbian Ex- 
position opened at Chicago. 

May 2, 1519—Leonardo da Vinci died. 

May 4, 1900—Sanford B. Dole chosen presi- 
dent of Hawaii by William McKinley. 

May 8, 1846—Battle of Palo Alto. 

May 10, 1775—Ticonderoga surrendered to 
Ethan Allen. 

May 16, 1860—Abraham Lincoln nominated 
president. 
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May 17, 1902—Alfonso XIII became king of 
Spain. 

May 18, 1899—The Peace Conference met at 
The Hague. 

May, 1643—The New England colonies formed 
a union. 

May 31, 1854—The 
passed. 

May, 1846—War declared against Mexico by 


congress. 


Kansas-Nebraska _ Bill 


Decoration Day 

The beautiful custom of decorating the graves 
of our departed soldiers with flowers dates back to 
the close of the civil war. It was then that the 
people of the south began the honored practice. 
To General John A. Logan, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in 1868, be- 
longs the honor of establishing Memorial Day as 
a general holiday in the North. 


May Drawine 

Pupils may draw and color :— 

A May calendar witha flock of birds above the 
left corner. 

A branch of apple blossoms with several birds 
sitting on a twig. 

A border of dandelions; a cluster of scarlet 
maple keys. 

A bird house with flock of birds flying around. 

Wreaths of leaves and flowers (in observance of 
Memorial Day). Within the wreaths write :— 


A Tribute to Our Soldier Dead 
May 30, 1910 


May Prosiems 


A farmer planted 9 bushels of potatoes. How 
many pounds is this? 

A drover, after he had sheared his sheep, found 
that he had 17 pounds of wool. How many 
ounces did he have ? 

A farmer planted 25 bushels of corn. How 
many pounds is this? 

Find the number of seconds, minutes, and hours 
in the month of May. 


May Birp Srupy 

The following questions given to pupils as 
Bird Day approaches, may aid in making the day 
more impressive and interesting. 

What birds may be seen in flocks? Singly? 

Name a very large bird. Some small ones. 

How do birds assist plant life? (By scattering 
some of the seeds as they eat.) What bird eats 
many worms? (Robin.) What ones devour 
harmful insects? What bird eats the thistle seeds ? 
(Goldtinch.) What other bird destroys many 
—— seeds? (Tree Sparrow. ) 

ame some birds that have very sweet songs. 

What does the poet mean by saving **'The sweet- 
est bird builds near the ground ?”’ 

What birds build their nests on the ground? 
(Larks and whip-poor-wills. ) : 

What bird is hunted for its exquisite plumage ? 
(The snowy heron or egret. ) 

How can we assist in discouraging the practice 
of slaughtering birds for millinery purposes? 
How may we attract birds to our dwellings? 
What is the work of the Audubon Society ? 


(Continued on page 38) 
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subject, but I wish to give a few practical 

suggestions for employing little minds and 
hands during the long hours their owners are 
obliged to remain in the schoolroom. The hours 
and minutes can be greatly shortened by profita- 
ble employment, oak school life be made a pleas- 
ure to every child, which is really what it ought 
to be in every instance. Where interest is, there 
lies ambition, and although the childish mind 
might not be able to comprehend this fact in these 
same words, it will surely demonstrate the truth 
of the statement by its work if properly guided 
by the teacher. By guided I do not mean helped 
to such an extent that there is no chance left for 
the youthful mind to work. A working mind is 
a busy mind. 

It is with the rural school I am chiefly con- 
cerned, for here lies the most difficult problem of 
providing busy work for the little ones. Here we 
lack many of the advantages which schools of the 
city have for this purpose. In the first place, 
there is a lack of material for the work. School 
boards as a rule do not supply it, or do not see 
the need of it, and in most country schools every- 
thing in this line is entirely lacking. Next, we 
must plan work for the little ones that will not 
interfere with the work of older pupils who must 
study and recite in the same room. Here we are 
at a great disadvantage, for most bodily exercises, 
marching, singing, and story-telling are all things 
which will claim the attention of the other pupils. 
Most of these methods of busying and resting 
little tots must then be dispensed with and we 
shall have to pursue other methods. Another 
disadvantage is the long hours. Many little ones 
whose homes are some distance from the school- 
house can not be dismissed at an early hour, but 
must wait to be accompanied by older brothers 
and sisters. This makes the school day much 
longer than it is for city os and the little 
hands and minds grow weary. ‘The last objection 
we have to face, and undoubtedly not the least, 
is the one raised by thoughtless parents who insist 
that **they do not send their children to school to 
play.’? A teacher must use a great deal of tact 
in dealing wth the latter problem. 

Now let us go back to the question of material. 
By some ingenuity and thoughtfulness on the 
part of the teacher and help from the pupils many 
useful materials may be provided for work in the 
primary classes. Ask the children to bring ears 
of corn to school. This can be shelled, soaked 
and strung and made into curtains, chains for 
walls and many other pretty things for decorating 
the schoolroom. ‘They will enjoy stringing the 
kernels, and there will always be an eager search 
for the’ red ears at home, fur they will like the 
colored corn to work with. Lessons in number 
work may be demonstrated by the kernels on 
their desks, and counting learned. Even the 
husks of the corn may be prepared to be woven 
into tiny mats, and straw soaked until pliable 
can be used in the same manner. Secure colored 
wrapping paper, of two or more different shades 
if possible, at the village or country store, which 
the pupils can make into paper chains for decora- 
tive purposes. Nothing is more pleasing to the 
children than to see their schoolroom tastefully 
decorated and even the careless boy or girl will 
unconsciously experience a refining influence from 
it. I have gone into schoolrooms that were as 
barren of all decorations as they could be, and 
after afew weeks’ work, with the help and co-op- 
eration of pupils, have really accomplished won- 
ders. It will more than repay one for the work 
to see the pride which pupils feel in the trans- 
formation. - Perforated sewing cards always fur- 
nish pleasing and profitable employment, and can 
easily be made by spr pictures upon card- 
board and allowing the little ones to prick the 
holes with pin or needle, afterward sewing them 


Misi has been said and written upon this 
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Primary Seat Work 
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with bright colored string or yarn. The mercer- 
ized crochet thread which comes in many bright 
colors at five cents a spool may be used if pre- 
ferred. A spool will furnish a lot of cards and 
the effect is very pleasing. Cards all ready per- 
forated for sewing may be bought for very little, 
and I am sure no teacher will regret a few cents 
spent now and then in this work. She will be 
more than repaid in the result such things give. 
Anything which interests and educates children 
at the same time is sure to increase her standing 
as a teacher and gain the good will and indorse- 
ment of school boards and parents, and they will 
soon begin to see that there is a difference between 
idle play and instructive play. 

It is a deplorable state of affairs but in some 
cases it seems as if parents needed education more 
than their children. No one who has not had 
actual experience can know what a lot of un- 
reasonableness and ignorance a_ rural school 
teacher must struggle against. She is handi- 
capped many times in her work with and for ber 
pupils, by the objections raised by thoughtless 
parents who imagine that a child’s education will 
be complete if it is taught to “‘read, write, and 
‘figger’”’? as they were in their youth. Perhaps 
this idea will be eliminated from the minds of 
the coming generation. It is to be hoped so, I 
do not wish to be a faultfinder, but am trying to 
state facts as they actually éxist and as I have 
learned from experience. ‘l'o be sure, we find 
exceptions in nearly every district. There are 
parents who have a sense of culture and refine- 
ment, and it greatly encourages a teacher to meet 
with such. They wish to have their children 
learn that education consists not only in learning 
facts from text-books, but in every thing that 
will broaden their minds and increase their ability 
to learn. In time it is to be hoped this will be 
the attitude of the majority instead of the very 
few. 

While manual training and sewing classes are 
conducted in the city schools, why not carry the 
idea into the rural districts. Girls could bring 
pieces of cloth to school and be taught to sew 
seams, make hems, and all the different stitches 
used in plain sewing and even do hemstitching. 
I am sure this would prove both fascinating and 
useful. A box of coarse tooth-picks can be easily 
procured and will be helpful in many ways. 
Tables of addition or subtraction, or other num- 
ber work, may be placed on the blackboard and 
pupils allowed to copy them on their desks, using 
watermelon or pumpkin seeds, or kernels of corn. 
Soak peas, beans, or corn until soft and let pupils 
make figures, using the tooth-picks to fasten them 
together. Give the children forms of objects and 
animals to lay on their desks and outline with 
the seeds. When done they remove the card, and 
a complete form or outline of the picture remains 
on the desk. Better still. let them paste the seeds 
to pictures drawn on paper or cardhoard, where 
they will remain. Let each child have a scrap 
book and bring to school every day such pictures 
as pertain to the lessons, and paste them in their 
books. These pictures can be found at home in 
the newspapers or magazines and hunting for them 
will furnish an interesting pastime at home. For 
very tiny tots colored sticks will be found amus- 
ing. Mix them and let pupils sort and place in 
separate piles those of the same color. ames of 
the different colors can be learned in this way. 
The tooth-picks before mentioned can be dyed 
very cheaply and easily and used for this purpose. 

Clay modeling is always interesting and in- 
structive, also the sand-table. Have a small 
stand or table (nearly every school has one which 
will answer this need) around which pupils may 
sit or stand. Forms of hills, mountains, valleys, 
etc., may be explained by the teacher and formed 
in the sand by the children. With the clay have 
them mould forms of objects they see before them, 





as cubes, spheres, apples, pears, or any other suita- 
ble objects. This wiil strengthen their observing 
powers, and teach accuracy of sight. Also give 
them leaves to place upon slates or paper and 
outline and copy the veins. If water colors or 
colored crayons can be had, pupils can color the 
leaves, although these articles are sometimes not 
available in country schools. 

I have enumerated a few of the many ways and 
means for employing small pupils, as far as ma- 
terial is concerned, and my aim has been to 
mention those things of least cost both to pupil 
and teacher, for I know the salary of most coun- 
try school teachers is not large and many can not 
afford to pay out much in buying working ma- 
terial. Neither is it wise to call for many dona- 
tions from pupils, for here the parents are con- 
cerned and are likely to object. | am sure though 
by using common-sense and sound judgment, and 
a great deal of tact, a teacher may work her way 
into the hearts of her patrons, and make them 
feel that whatever is done at school is for the pu- 
pils’ interest and advancement. She might en- 
courage pupils to review the things they may 
have learned from their busy work to their parents, 
or better still, if possible, persuade the parents 
to visit the schoolroom often and see results for 
themselves. Plan for parents’ days frequently, 
when they may see exhibitions of their children’s 
work carefully arranged about the room. Have 
a short program and make the day as interesting 
as possible to child as well as parent. Encourage 
frequent visits to the schoolroom upon other days. 
I know from experience this is not easily accom- 
plished as parents either lack interest or else think 
they are too busy to bother. It is too bad this is 
true. 

I believe all of the methods of seat-work I have 
mentioned may be used without annoying older 
pupils who may be at work in the room. I have 
tried to limit my suggestions so that in carrying 
them out very little noise or disturbance need be 
experienced, for I know how difficult it is to teach 
and control all grades at the same time and in 
the same piace. 

Do not fail to give the little ones frequent in- 
termissions. Make them see and feel that this 
time is nut given them to escape work, but insist 
upon their taking a good run and play in the 
open air for at least five minutes. Teach them 
the proper way to breathe and fill their lungs 
with a fresh supply of oxygen. By some training 
they will soon learn to do this by themselves 
while out-of-doors, and this will take the place 
of physical exercises performed in the room dur- 
ing school hours. In fact it will benefit them 
more being out in the fresh air. ‘Two, or even 
three intermissions of this sort may be given them 
during one long session of schoo! and with good 
results. The time lost from work will be more 
than made up in the renewed interest they will 
show afterwards. With some drill their passing 
in and out of the room can be made to be almost 
noiseless. In cold weather, when wraps are 
needed, appoint one or two of the older girls to 
assist them so that you may go on with your work 
of hearing classes. Perseverance brings success. 
Combine with it a good amount of patience and 
hard work and many things can be brought to 
pass for the betterment of our rural schools. 





For the teacher to know his subjects from an 
examination point of view is one thing; to know 
in a form suitable for presentation to his scholars 
is another; while to be acquainted with the best 
methods of communicating the knowledge he 
possesses—the principles which should govern his 
teaching, the various devices he should make use 
of and the share of the work he should exact from 
his pupils—is still a third.-—Joseph Landou 


Intellectual education has a double purpose; to 
furnish the mind and to form it.—Compayre 
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History V.==War as An Agency in Historic Movement 


nifies the growth or development of man, 
of the rave or nation. An agency of man’s 
growth or development is an influence or power 
that operates to determine in some way the nature 
or direction of such growth. The agencies or 
causes that act in human history may be classed 
as natural—man’s environment ; and human— 
subjective. The seat of human agencies is man’s 
inherent and acquired or developed nature. 
Man’s nature is developed or altered by his ex- 
periences as he comes in contact with nature and 
his fellowmen, and the same is true of the race or 
nation. Historic movement is a result of the his- 
toric sense, and the historic sense of a nation is the 
result of the ideas that are disseminated. The 
experiences of war have been effective in the dis- 
semination and development of new ideas. War, 
notwithstanding its destructiveness, has been a 
significant influence in historic movement. We 
will consider the subject from three viewpoints— 
the intellectual, the political, and the moral. 
War has been an eflicient cause in intellectual 
development which is the foundation of all prog- 
“Learning is the mind’s food.” As a re- 
sult of proper feeding and exercise, the mind de- 
velops. New experiences, the sources of new 
ideas, must be received in large measure from 
others through the sense organs; hence, the im- 
portance of association and dissemination. — For- 
eign conquest, especially, has been an effective 
means of bringing in contact people of diverse 
attainments, and in the exchange of ideas. It 
has been efficient because the conditions of war 
not only brings barbarian and civilized people in 
contact, but also places the mind in a receptive 
mood, This is true not only of the army but 
also of those not actively engaged. The invad- 
ing army leave the familiar home influences, and 
under the excitement of new aspirations, filled 
with hope and fear, they are brought in contact 
with the strange conditions. Marching over un- 
familiar soil, under other skies, observing the 
operation of unfamiliar laws, institutions, cus- 
toms and industries, the fixed ideas are broken 
and a deeper sense of intellectual freedom is ex- 
perienced, This new experience robs the invaders 
of their prejudices and they are left in a fit con- 
dition to make impartial comparisons of the old 
and new ideas. They accept that which seems 
better, carry it to their homeland and become the 
leaders of reformation. Thus an advance step 
is taken in intellectual development. This is 
true in a fuller sense if the invaders are inferior, 
and are defeated, though uncivilized conquerors 
are raised to a higher condition by contact witha 
conquered people who are civilized; as in the case 
of the Normans after invading France. The effect 
on the conquered people is in the opposite direc- 
tior, but the effect 1s not the same in degree. .The 
change is slow on the civilized peoples because 
the new ideas are forced on them, and they recog- 
nize the weakness of their conquerors. If the in- 
vaders are civilized and the invaded are uncivil- 
ized, the effect is to disseminate and develop the 
thought and ideals of the invaders as was demon- 
strated by Roman and Greek conquest. The in- 
vasions of the Romans and Greeks raised to a 
higher stage of development the invaded nations 
of Asia and Egypt, and the Arabians were in 
turn raised to a higher level when in later years 
they invaded these countries. The history of 
ancient times confirmed the fact that those nations 
which engaged in foreign conquest, each in turn, 
developed rapidly and became the center of su- 
perior intellectuality, while those which were con- 
tent to live isolated from the rest of the world in 
peace, gradually decayed and became the prey of 
their active neighbors. As an instance of these 
effects contrast the people of eastern Asia with 
those of southwestern Asia, and Europe. Civil 
war tends to develop in a nation a sense of equality 
and freedom of thought and action. It develops 


+] ISTORIC movement, in the deeper sense, sig- 


ress. 


By H. M. Tipsword 


the idea of personal fitness and the principle of 
competition, and makes it possible to rise by per- 
sonal effort to the highest stations in life. ‘Thus 
encouragement is given to the individual to make 
the best possible preparation for a life of service. 

War, both foreign and internal or civil, has 
been a significant influence in the political de- 
velopment of the nations of the world. The con- 
dition of primitive man was that of savage 
equality. The first step toward political in- 
equality developed from the sentiment of obedi- 
ence of the family to the father, which character- 
ized the nomad shepherds, into the sentiment of 
subjection to the hereditary head of the clan. 
Following this condition came the struggle be- 
tween the Jeaders of hereditary authority who 
sought to force out all competition for recognition 
and the military leaders who opposed them. Un- 
peaceful relations arose in the nation and the mil- 
itary leader sought to seize the throne and was 
often successful. The people in many instances 
joined the military leader in the hope of freeing 
themselves from the incompetent and autocratic 
rule of the patriarch. Sometimes, however, the 
patriarchal ruler was chosen military leader, thus 
increasing his popularity and power and adding 
to his inherited influence, but often a new leader 
arose and by his military achievements became the 
most influential and was enthroned. Long con- 
tinued internal hostile relations displaced heredi- 
tary authority and enthroned the authority of 
election, or civil war overthrew despotic govern- 
ment and produced democratic institutions, while 
long periods of peace tended to perpetuate heredi- 
tary supremacy and despotic rule. In ancient 
times, rebellion and the struggle for recognition 
on the ground of personal fitness were incited by 
the military leader and were largely the result of 
his selfish effort, but in modern times, rebellion 
against class distinction and despotic rule has 
been the result of an effort on the part of the 
people to free themselves. As the nation develops 
with time, the sentiment of peace overcomes the 
sentiment of war, and short periods of conflict 
are followed by long reigns of peace; therefore, 
in ancient times, the power of the military leader 
and the right of election predominated, while in 
modern times hereditary rule has been dominant. 
China affords a good illustration of the effects of 
peace and of war. During the periods of peace 
there, hereditary rulers were on the throne and 
during the periods of war military rulers were in 
power; and the history of Rome, which is one of 
constant warfare, is an example of military su- 
premacy and lost sentiment for hereditary recog- 
nition. England and France afford good illus- 
trations of the idea of revolt incited by the people 
to free themselves from inherited authority and 
despotic rule. The American Revolution also 
demonstrates the same principle, and the Amer- 
ican Civil War abolished slavery in the United 
States and developed in the nation a deeper sense 
of the justice of equality to all and of the bles- 
sings of democratic institutiuns. 

Foreign conquest, on the other hand, tends to 
produce and perpetuate autocratic government. 
The preparation for foreign conquest brings the 
people of the nation together under a leader, and 
the mutual interest, association and the circum- 
stances of war increase his influence over the nation 
and make it possible for him to exercise unlimited 
despotic power. Success in conquest abroad was 
often the death knell to theie liberties at home. 
The change did not come upon them suddenly but 
by a gradual process of change from freedom to 
subjection to the leader in military relations; then 
to a more extended surrender of their property 
and personal relations to their ruler; then toa 
condition of enslavement of the working classes 
to the ruling classes. Real slavery was introduced 
as a result of foreign conquest. It was true of 
all early civilization—Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Medopersian, and Assyrian, and later, the prin- 


ciple was more thoroughly demonstrated by the 
Roman Empire. The conquered became the slaves 
of the conquerors, and later all agriculturists be- 
came the slaves of the ruling classes. And still 
later, the same principle operated between Spain 
and the Arabs, and between France and England. 
The United States has also demonstrated the same 
tendency. Every foreign conquest of the United 
States has resulted in a love for military fame 
which is the first step toward autocratic rule, but 
owing to the short periods of foreign war and the 
long periods of peace, the effect has only been to 
give to the successful military leaders political 
preference, and in the election of them to office. 

The discussion of the effect of war on moral 
development may be prefaced by the suggestion 
of the greatest of all moral teachers when He 
said, ‘“Thou shalt not kill.”’? It has been de- 
clared that **we have come too late by several 
thousand years to say anything new in morality.”” 
The moral condition of a people represents the 
result of development by experience. Political 
law and restriction came prior to moral law and 
restriction. ‘There was no early regard for human 
life and suffering, or in other words, in primitive 
times and in the early life of historic nations 
there was little human sympathy. It was limited 
to the family and a narrow circle of friends. It 
began to widen and become stronger when men 
came together in larger numbers for natural and 
political reasons. Moral precepts were first ad- 
vanced as a system of laws, the punishment for 
the violation of which was fixed by divine agency. 
These were few in number and not questioned, 
and but few additions have since been made. 
Those precepts have reference to the relation of 
man to Gol and of man to man. Human sym- 
pathy is the foundation of all right moral de- 
velopment, and war and the taking of human life 
is the greatest violation of moral law and tends 
most to hinder the development of worthy human 
character. 

War has a tendency to develop immorality, not 
only because it is the civil defense for the taking of 
human life but also for other reasons. It disturbs 
for the time being at least, the influences of the 
home life, which are so important in developing 
that character which leads to worthy action. The 
significance of this fact may be further suggested 
by the words of another in speaking of the home. 
‘*It is a sanctuary into which men flee from the 
world’s perils and alarms. It is a resting place 
whither, at close of day, the weary retire to gather 
new strength for the battle and the toils of to- 
morrow. It is the place where love iearns its les- 
sons, ‘where life is schooled into discipline and 
strength, where character is moulded.’? War often 
robs the home of its blessings, introduces poverty, 
slavery and sorrow, makes the struggle for ex- 
istence almost unendurable, snatches from the 
lonely inmates all leisure moments in which to 
enjoy the companionship of those most dear on 
earth. W. E. Channing said: ‘*War will never 
‘aay but to the principle of universal justice and 

ove, and these have no sure root but in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ.’’ Another said: ‘*The 
fruits of the gospel are love, forbearance, meek- 
ness, joy; those of war are hatred, vengeance, 
lust, carnage, and misery.’’ These facts show 
that war has been the most persistent form of im- 
morality, and that the development of human 
sympathy has been slow. But the change has 
been gradually wrought, from blind, savage 
equality, through centuries of inequality and per- 
sistent effort for relief, to the present intelligent 
recognition of the brotherhood of man, of the in- 
humanity of war and the effort of the most en- 
lightened nations to abandon it. In this en- 
lightened age of international commerce and 
humane agencies for the freest exchange of ideas, 
there can be no just reason why war should not 
be cis raat by a continuous reign of ‘interha- 
tional peace and uni ‘ersal freedom. 
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Women in American History II.---Catherine Greene 


HEN we read of the achievements of a 

W great man we at once want to know some- 

thing of the wife who has shared his life. 
It is a well known fact that the woman in the case 
is often an unseen power which impels the man 
she influences to greater success than he would 
ever attain without her aid. 

Since Gen. Nathaniel Greene ranks second to 
Washington among the generals of the Revolu- 
tion, we think his wife is worthy of more intimate 
acquaintance, 

The maiden name of this lady was Catherine 
Littlefield, and she was born at Block Island. In 
early life she went to reside in the family of her 
relative, Gov. Greene, at Warwick, R. I. So in 
the days of early girlhood she became acquainted 
with the man whose illustrious name she was one 
day to bear. As merry Kate Littlefield she was 
exceedingly attractive and popular. She was very 
lovely in person, Her height was medium, her 
figure light and gracetul in her girlhood, although 
in maturer years she became very stout. Her 
eyes were grey and her complexion fair, while 
her regular features often expressed the animation 
which filled her soul. She did not enjoy great 
advantages of education, nor was she particularly 
fond of study. Yet she read such books as came 
in her way, and possessed a quickness of percep- 
tion and the faculty of comprehending with sur- 
prising readiness any subject to which her atten- 
tion was directed, She possessed in addition to 
fascinating powers of conversation, a rare gift of 
listening, and this did much to make her popular, 
A rare common sense which enabled her to apply 
the knowledge learned froin books to the affairs 
of everyday life, was one of her happiest endow- 
ments, 

She became the wife of General Greene upon 
the thirtieth of July, 1774, and the young people 
moved immediately to Coventry, Rhode Island, 

When the crisis came when men inust declare 
for American liberty or for the King of England, 
and her husband stood forth a determined patriot, 
she did all she could to aid and to encourage him. 


May Day Customs in Olden 


N THE first of May in merry England all 
manner of sports, music and dancing were 
indulged in, as this merrymaking was sup- 

posed to be a good augury for the success of the 
crops for the coming season. 

Everyone knows that impulse which comes with 
the first warm day of spring, and with it the com- 
ing of the birds from the southland, and would 
like nothing better than to spend the whole long 
day out of doors. It may be reasoned that im- 
pulses which were the resu!t of decided changes of 
seasons would be strongest in a northern climate, 
where sensations like tree sap and the young buds 
were set tree after a bound-up winter. So in 
early days there was developed in England greater 
enthusiasm for May Day sports and festivities 
than was found in the more suuthern countries. 

On May Day morning everyone who could 
walk started tor the fields and green woods to re- 
joice their spirits with the beauty and fragrance 
of flowers and the harmony of singing birds. 
The May feast was one of the greatest events of 
the year and the people of every town and village 
made the day one of speciul rejoicing and revelry. 
Long before sunrise parties of young people went 
out to gather the sweet-scented hawthorn, and this 
custom became so prominent a part of the festivi- 
ties that gathering of hawthorn came to be spoken 
of as ‘‘Gathering the May.” 

The leading feature, however, of May Day was 
the maypole, The tallest tree in the forest was 
cut down and denuded of its branches, then the 
pole was carried into town with great ceremonies, 
drawn by twenty yoke of oxen all gayly decorated 
with vines and flowers and having a nosegay 
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Frequent mention was made in the papers of the 
day of her presence at the military headquarters. 

At Coventry, General Greene had built a lovely 
agg home on the banks of one of the streams 
‘or which Rhode Island is so famous, She gave 
up this house as a hospital when the army was 
inoculated for sinall-pox. 

She often shared the hardships of her husband’s 
winter quarters. In the dreary winter at Valley 
Forge she partook of the privations and discom- 
forts of her husband and other officers and_ sol- 
diers. Her gay spirits did much to brighten a 
situation which was depressing to even the boldest 
hearts, She was always so kind to her husband’s 
friends, and did all in her power to lighten their 
sufferings. The Polish general, Kosciusko, was 
often the recipient of her little kindnesses. 

When General Greene was sent South in Octo- 
ber 1780, she arderitly wished to accompany him, 
but was not allowed to go, but she joined her 
husband in 1781] and remained with him till the 
end of the war. In the Spring of 1783 she re- 
turned to the North, but afterward she moved 
with her husband to Georgia, which was her home 
till the end of her life. General Greene estab- 
lished his family at Mulberry Grove, an estate 
which had been presented to him by the State of 
Georgia. 

It was while on a visit with his wife to Savan- 
nah, that General Greene was seized with the ill- 
ness which in a tew days put an end to his_bril- 
liant life. His widow continued for some years 
to reside at Mulberry Grove, but eventually 
moved to an estate on Cumberland island, as she 
deemed the lands there more productive. She was 
devoted to her family, but never neglected the 
virtue of hospitality. 

In 1792, a young man from Massachusetts who 
had come Svuth expecting to obtain a situation 
as tutor ina gentleman’s family found himself 
disappointed in securing this position, and with- 
out means or friends in a land of strangers. 
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jauntily perched on the tips of each spreading horn 

‘The maypoles were furnished to the parish free 
of cost and there was always a good-natured spirit 
of rivalry between the parishes about the height 
of the maypole, each trying to secure the tallest 
one. A maypole at Basing Lane was considered 
a tine one, for its height of forty feet, but a year 
later it had to yield the palm to one erected in 
the Strand that was a hundred and thirty feet 
high. ‘The sailors of the Lord High Admiral 
worked four hours to raise it up with ropes and 
pulleys. 

Dancing around the maypole was a very pretty 
feature of the May Day show, the music supplied 
by strolling fiddlers. The Milkmaid’s Dance in 
the last century was also interesting. A beau- 
tiful white cow was led around by the milkmaids, 
decorated with garlands of spring flowers. ‘The 
milkmaids carried their milkpails scrubbed snowy 
white and the brass bands polished brightly. This 
gives a pretty idea for a picnic on May Day, 
each child carrying some part of the good things 
in her ‘*milkpail,’’ and a part of the fun of the 
outing consisting in gathering wild flowers with 
which to make garlands for the horses and wreaths 
and sashes for themselves with which to return 
home in true May Day style in the hay rigging. 

There was an ancient superstition among the 
natives of the village of Barbas in the Isle of 
Lewis, that if a woman was the first to cross the 
Barbas River on May Day the salmon would not 
come into it for a whole year. ‘To guard against 
this disastrous possibility a man was ar**inted 


Straightway the generous-hearted Mrs. Greene 
came to his rescue. She invited him to become 
an inmate of her home while he pursued the study 
of the law. While at her home this young man 
observed some cotton plants growing in the gar- 
den, and became impressed with the fact that this 

lant could become of immense value as a staple 
if some means could be discovered for separating 
it from the seed. This young man was Eli Whit- 
ney and to his residence in the home of Mrs. 
Greene we are indebted for the invention of the 
cotton gin, and through that invention the South 
is indebted to Eli Whitney and Mrs. Greene for 
much of its wealth. ‘This 1s only one instance of 
what woman’s appreciative encouragement has 
done for the world. Mrs. Greene afterwards 
married Mr. Phineas Mallier, a gentleman who 
had borne the expense of Whitney’s invention. 
She survived this gentleman several years. At her 
death she was buried on Cumberland Island. Near 
her grave a few years afterwards was interred the 
body of the famous **Light Horse Harry Lee,”’ 
another Revolutionary hero. 

Colonel Aaron Burr when on a visit to the 
South after his duel with Alexander Hamilton, 
requested Mrs. Greene’s hospitality. She would 
not refuse the demand, but Hamilton had been 
her friend and she did not wish to receive his 
murderer as her guest! Acccordingly, she rode 
away before he came, and did not return until 
Mr. Burr had departed. 

She was ever fond of fun, and frequently made 
even her friends the victims of harmless practical 
jokes. She once disguised herself as a beggar 
woman so effectually that even her brother-in-law 
was deceived. She went from house to house in 
this disguise. One of her friends ordered her off 
her premises, and bade her servants take notice 
that the strange woman did not purloin anything 
as she passed through the house. Mrs, Greene 
retained her wondrous powers of attraction until 
late in life, and by her magnetic personality often 
won to her even those who had been bitterly pre- 
judiced against her, 
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every May Day tocross the river as nearly as sun- 
rise, and no woman dared to stir out until this 
important citizen had fulfilled his ainmual duty. 
All over Europe the songs of the May-time are 
to be found, some of the melodies being very 
beautiful. Here is an example of an old English 
carok:— 
“Come lads with your bills, 
To the work we’ll away, 
We'll gather the boughis, 
And we’ll celebrate May. 


We'll brings our loads home, 
As we've often done before, 
And leave a green bough 
At each pretty maid's door. 

The last verse hints at a very pretty May Day 
custom. 

May Day festivities were in a decline in the 
days of Cromwell as he prohibited all sports and 
ordered the may poles to be burned. But by the 
time Charles I] was made king the people were 
only too glad to be allowed to return to their 
May Day celebrations without let or hindrance 
and the merrymakers trimmed the houses of prom- 
inent Puritans with gay greetings which were not 
at all pleasing to these serious people. So it isn’t 
any wonder that the first May Day celebration 
with maypole jollity was discountenanced by the 
Pilgrim Fathers who were determined that no old 
world merrymaking should invade the new world 
if they could helpit. But in 1627, when Thomas 
Morton and his motley crew landed on the shores 
of Boston Bay, and with loud revels celebrated 
the first.of May. the city fathers,-to keep: the 
peace, thought it best not to interfere with this 
“sinful revel”’ as they called it. 











By Daisy L. Horton 
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With the Aid of a Jack-Knife 
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FIGURE. 3b 
























FIGURE 2 

















FIGURE. 5 


This month we have a few ideas, more or less new, for 
May baskets. 

A very pretty basket can easily be made in the following 
manner. Draw a circle with a radius of 5 inches, then taking 
the given radius, mark it off four times on the circumference. 
Connect these four points with each other by chords, making 
these heavy lines. Then draw lines from each point to the 
center, making these dotted lines, with the exception of the 
outer one on one of the triangles. The figure formed will be 
four triangles, occupying two-thirds of the circle. Draw a 
flap 4 inch wide from the outer dotted line radius. Cut on heavy 


FIGURE 4a 
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FIGURE Ib 


lines and fold on dotted ones. The result will be a basket of 
pyramidal form. Fig. 1b is suggested as a decorative design 
for each side of the basket. Cut out blackened portion and 
paste over a lining of colored paper. Then close the basket 
with the flap, and paste. Attach a handle 4 inch wide. 

Fig. 2 represents one side of a rectangular box, the end 
being a repeat of half the design. This, as well as 3a, 3b and 
4a, 4b and Fig. 5, the latter of which is for a cubical basket, are 
to be lined with colored paper. 3x3x6 inches is a good size 
to make these boxes, and they can be fitted with handles 
4 inch wide. 





FIGURE 4b 
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6“ HE man or woman who would ignore the 

request of a blind person to be helped 

across the street, we would consider in- 

human. Animals are dumb, and they are our 


kin of a lower plane. ‘To refuse to speak for and 
defend them when they are misused is as inhuman 
es to refuse to be eyes for the blind.””—EUa 
W ’heeler Wilcox. 


“If you try to find out what is the matter with 
an animal before you punish him, you will prob- 
ably find that there 1s no reason to punish him. 
Be careful to remove anything that causes fear. 
Animals are often terrified by things that men 
hardly observe. If they are punished, their terror 
is only increased. Nothing will quiet them so 
svon as gentle talk.”’—Dayton Herald, 


A horse that is interested has an alert ear. 
Drive a horse on a road he has never traveled be- 
fore and notice how interested he is in all the 
sights and sounds—ears constantly on the move, 
alert and active. Watch a tired, discouraged 
horse, and see how the ears droop and flap de- 
jectedly. ‘This will be especially observed in 
horses that travel the same route repeatedly. ‘There 
is nothing in it that interests them—it is monoto- 
nus drudgery and they show it. 


A number of prominent Chicago women have 
started a crusade to help cold and hungry horses. 
They carry tags with them containing the follow- 
ing inseription : i 

‘To My Owner and Driver: Dear 
Mastcr—Please blanket me, for I am 
cold. Feed, water and shoe me regularly 
and see that my harness fits comfortably, 
for I can feel and suffer as well as your- 
self. 1 am speaking through the Anti- 
Cruelty Society.”’ 

When they see a horse standing unblanketed or 
hungry, or in any way uncomfortable, they attach 
one of these tags to his harness, ‘The idea orig- 
inated with Mrs. Leake, who interested a number 
of other ladies and consulted with Mr. Krause, 
superintendent of the Anti-Cruelty Society. He 
approved the plan, and the ladies ordered the tags 
printed and fell to work. *‘‘ Lack of care is gen- 
erally due to thoughtlessnss on the part of drivers 
and owners, and not because of any intention of 
causing the horse to suffer,’ says Mr. Krause. 

THE TALE OF A BOG 

Here is a story of a dog who earns his own 
keep. Out in Philadelphia, in the vicinity of 
Franklin Field, the small boys have for many 
years reaped a harvest on football, track and 
baseball days by minding automobiles outside the 
grounds while the owners and their parties viewed 
the games going on inside. As the number of 
machines increased, so did the size of the tips 
grow. ‘The most recent recruit to the force of 
auto watchers is not a boy, but a dog, and the 
dog belongs to Patsy McGrath, who is filling his 
fourth season as a public guardian. 

Recently Patsy conceived the bright idea of 
pressing his dog, a bull, into service as a watcher. 

‘he dog was easily trained to sit on a front seat 
during “the games and eye suspiciously every one 
who attempted to lay a hand on the machine. 
Patsy charges the same for the services of his dog 
as he charges for himself, and the dog is just as 
regular, if not more so, than bis young master 
at the post of duty. ‘The simple idea has doubled 
Patsy’s income, and given him the companionship 
of his dog besides. 


A ROOSTER WHO RIDES 


Ralph is a little boy who lives in Pasadena, 
California. He has a pet rooster’ who is much 
like Mary’s little lamb. It follows him wherever 
he goes. Ralph has built a little piavtore for 
him over the rear wheel of his bicycle. Here the 


rooster stands, keeping perfectly quiet while his 
little master rides about. 
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Ralph is saving money to pay his way through 
college. He has had photographs taken of him- 
self and the rooster on the wheel, and sells them, 
saving the money for his college fund. 


ROVER AND MUFF 


Muff was a dear little white kitten, the pet of 
the Murphy children. Her fur was always clean, 
and she wore a blue ribbon about her neck. One 
day she wandered away from home, and on find- 
ing her way back, came to a gutter filled with 
running water. She could find no good place to 
cross, and stood mewing piteously. A large St. 
Bernard dog came along just then. He wasa 
fine looking fellow, with kindly eyes. He saw 
little Muff and her distress, and immediately 
walked up to her. Lifting her gently, he set her 
on the other side of the gutter, licked her once or 
twice, then went off down the street. 


THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 
Adapted from Longfellow 


Many years ago, in and about the little village 
of Killingworth, the people were very prosperous 
and happy. ‘There were beautiful farms all 
through the surrounding country, where the 
farmers raised grain and fruits in abundance. 
Here and there were strips of woodland in which 
the birds sang all day long. There were robins 
and bluebirds and larks. While these birds fed 
on seeds, insects and worms, they often levied on 
the farmers, in payment for their sweet music, by 
eating a little of their fruit and grain. Yet 
there was much and to spare, and no one objected 
to the sweet songsters having a share of it. te 
farmer knew that the birds also ate worms and 
bugs that were injurious to their crops. 

A year came, however, when the crops were 
smaller than usual. Then one old farmer, of a 
miserly spirit, began to teel that the birds were 
taking too much. He talked so constantly about 
it, that others took up the idea, and begrudged 
their little friends the payment which was right- 
fully theirs. 

As the talk grew, indignation against the birds 
increased. At length a town meeting was called, 
to consider the matter. Not only were the farm- 
ers there, but the minister, the lawyer, the doctor 
and the schoolmaster attended the meeting. One 
after another rose and denounced the birds. ‘They 
were called thieves and pests, plunderers and rob- 
bers, It seemed that everyone was against them. 

hen the schoolmaster spoke. In kindly, gen- 
tle tones he reminded the farmers of all the birds 
did for them. ‘*What would we do without the 
birdsf ‘They are our friends,”’ he said. **Think 
of the harmful insects and grubs they devour. 
These enemies, if allowed to live, would destroy 
more of our crops than the birds do, And think, 
too, of the sweet music which makes our hearts 
glad throughout the spring. 


‘* *Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continent’s, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore,.’’ 


But, no; the sentiment was all against the 
birds. They must go, declared one and all. A 
bounty was offered for their heads, and forthwith 
men went out with loaded guns, and small boys 
with slings, to make war upon them. It took 
only a short time to frighten away all that were 
not killed, and soon a great hush fell over field 
and woodland. Not a bird-note could be heard, 
and the farmers smiled. 

The new crops were put in, and no bird dis- 
turbed the planted corn. For awhile all went 
well, The men rubbed their hands gleefully, 
and wondered why they had put up with those 
marauders so long. 

As time went on, the worms began to make 
their homes in tne trees, and great numbers of 
insects descended upon the fields. Unmolested, 
they feasted as insects had never feasted before. 
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They crept to the heart of the fruit, stunting the 
forth of all that was not totally destroyed. 

hey ate all the leaves from the trees; they 
stripped the corn until the stalks stood bare. 
Women could scarcely walk along the streets with- 
out having worms fall upon their heads, causing 
great consternation. The farmers began to look 
serious, No fruit, no grain, not even any shade! 
Their crops were an utter failure, and everyone 
underwent much discomfort. Yet little was said 
for some time. 

There may have been another town meeting, 
but if so, it was this time a secret one. At any 
rate, early the following spring, a strange thing 
happened in Killingworth, One bright day a 
huge wagon was driven through the town. On 
the wagon were cages piled high from front to 


back. It stopped, the driver descended, and 
opened the cage doors. Out came birds of every 
kind. Robins, red-birds, bluebirds, meadow 


larks, linnets, song sparrows and many others 
flew into the trees, singing their sweetest songs. 
Since then, it is said, no one dares to kill a bird 
in that country, and no place are there so many 
nor such beautiful birds as in and about Killing- 


worth. They sing happily from morning until 
night. On one day in particular they sanz long 


and loud their sweetest songs; and that was on 
the schoulmaster’s wedding-day. 


THE GROCER’S BOY 
Animal Rescue League Leaftet 


It was a very busy day in the grocery, and 
orders came in thick and fast. The delivery boy, 
dobn, was on hand early, and soon many baskets 
were filled with orders to be delivered “‘in a 
hurry.” The horse, not very young and always 
overworked, was hurried out of the stable before 
he had quite finished his breakfast and John began 
to pile the baskets into’ the wagon. ‘‘Be lively 
now,”’ the grocer said; **Get back as quick as you 
can.’’ John, jumping on the wagon, seized the 
whip and gave the horse a sharp cut to begin the 
day with. 

The horse started off at a smart trot, his body 
quivering with the cut and his temper roused by 
the injustice of it, for he was ready and willing 
to start without the insult of the blow. 

John kept the whip in his hand, and if the 
horse held up his pace a minute to give himself a 
chance to breathe, another snap of the whip kept 
him on the run, At the different houses where 
he left the groceries, John rushed in and out as 
quickly as possible, and in several places was 
given fresh orders, something that had been for- 
gotten and must be brought in haste. 

So the morning passed and dinner time arrived, 
and as John put the horse in the stable he could 
not help seeing that his breath came hard and 
fast re he was wet with sweat. 


**T guess it won ’t do to give him any water, | 


he’s so hot,”? John said, as he hurriedly put an 
allowance of dry teed into the manger. The 
worn-out horse, quivering in every nerve with the 
fatigue of running all the morning, was almost 
choking with thirst. His throat was hot and dry, 
and while he tried to eat, because he was also 
very hungry, the dry feed did not go down well. 
He was cooling off too rapidly in the cold stable 
for John had not taken any time to rub him 
down and had thrown only a very thin covering 
over his wet skin. 

John hurried in to his dinner, and the first 
thing he asked for was something warm to drink, 
for he said he was tired and chilled. His mother 
gave him a cup of het cocoa, then he had a good 
dinner, which he ate rapidly, and off he started 
for tie afternoon’s eark 

Hurry up,” said the grocer as soon as John 
appeared. ‘Get out the horse and take thgse 
baskets. They are all rush orders.’’. ». a 

“IT went oe Mrs. Bell’s twice this morning,” 


(Couvtinued on page 37) 
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How to Teach Penmanship—No. IX. 


OWER loop letters, that is, the letters whose 
ie loops extend below the base line, are more 

difficult to form than those whose loops ex- 
tend above the base line. ‘The difficulty appears 
to be the tendency to curve the down line of the 
loop to such an extent that the loop is under the 
letters which precede it. 

Care should be exercised that the muscles are 
so trained that these lines are straight, though no 
drawing should be permitted to make them so, 

Rapid movements, with an honest effort to 
form the loops as they should be formed, will pro- 
duce the desired result. 

Of course, we understand that the greater the 
number of efforts, the more satisfactory the re- 
sult. ‘The production of one perfect letter does 
not make one a good penman any more than 
one swallow makes a summer, Many efforts with 
rapid movement, all being failures as to perfec- 
tion of form produced, is preferable to a few, 
slowly-drawn, accurate letters. With rapid move 
ment, the mind is sure to control the muscles, 
and good, legible letters will result. 

Phe “* push-pull’? movement should precede all 
dril's on loops; therefore, we will use this drill 


= 99 


as the initial exercise in learning to write the ** j. 
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At this season of the year it may be found ad 
vantageous to have the children place dots, about 
one inch apart, upon the middle blue line and 
then try to write the down lines so compactly 
that fifty of them will be written between each 
two dots, 

Avoid having the children throw the writing 
arm upon the desk and use a “*swinging’’ motion. 
‘They must allow the arm to rest upon the front 
edge of the desk and use the ** push-pull’? motion. 


‘The movement may be further impressed upon 
the children’s minds by referring to the motion 


used when washing a small article, as a handkei 
chief, ribbon, doll clothes, ete., upon a wash- 
board. All are familiar with that sort of move- 
ment, 

After spending a few minutes upon this com- 
pact, drill the loop may be developed by showing 
how the down line is the “‘pull’? of the exercise 
just practised, and the upstroke is ** push”’ slightly 
curved, 
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Teach the children to watch the slant of these 
loops. Keep it regular. ‘Try to get them the 
proper length. If too long the letters on the 
succeeding line will ran into them, rendering the 
writing illegible. Count, ‘*Down, up; down 
up,” ete. Do not dwell too long on the loop 
alon-, but the completed letter may be given a 
more extended consideration, because the three 
lines of which it is formed are found in the **j,”’ 
**y,” and **g;”° 
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Count, “‘Up, down, up, dot; up, down, up, 
dot.’’ Do not hesitate to make the children move 
rapidly, Count so rapidly that they must keep 
‘‘on the go.”” 


By A. H. Steadman 


Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools 
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Four letters may now be used. Count for tl.2 
down lines only, “One, two, three, four,” ard 
say, “Dot, dot, dot, dot,”? as they are placed 
above their respective letters. Try to secure 
regularity in slant and spacing. Continue the 
drill by writing the following, or similar woras. 
Write one word upon the board at a time and 
erase this word when another is substituted. 
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The small “*n,’’ in groups of four, may be used 
in developing the “‘y,”’ following drill No, 73. 
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Count, or have the children count, 1-2, 8-4, 
5-6. ‘7-8, as the down lines are made. Secure 
regularity. 

The “‘y”’ is formed from the last three lines of 
the “*n’’ and the lower loop. Show this to the 
class and the form of the letter becomes fixed upon 


the brain. 
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Then have the children practise writing two 
**y’s,”? joined, keeping in mind the shape of the 
first part of the letter. Count for the down lines. 
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A combination of **n’’ and ‘ty’? may be used 
for the purpose of giving variety to the work. 
The “*n” may be used to measure the first part of 
the ‘y.” 

Use words as additional drills. When writing, 
pronounce each letter distinctly with such rapidity 
that the pens must be kept moving. ; 
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In teaching the ‘‘g,’’ use drill No. 73, as sug- 
gested, then practise the ‘‘a’’ in groups of four. 


SAMA da anaes 


Count for the down lines. Try to secure good 
forms and regularity in spacing. Show the chil- 
dren how the **g”’ is formed by adding the lower 
loop to the oval of the ‘‘a.’’ Have them write a 
line or two of single letters, prior to taking it up 
in groups of four. 

‘Iry to get the crossings on the blue line and 
make the loop come down half way between the 
blue lines. Count for the down lines, ‘‘one, two,” 
for each letter. 
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Permit no hesitation in writing words. Do not 
try to get the writing small. Freedom of move- 
ment is the aim. 
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The small **z”’ is formed from the first two lines 
of the *‘n” and a curved loop. The loop is the 
same width and length as the one used in **j,”’ 
**y,”? and “*g,”” but it differs in form, as the down 
line is curved to the right, the sides of the loop 
being curved equally. 

Practice writing the ‘‘n’’ for a minute or two, 
then show the children how the curved loop is 
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added to the first two lines of the ‘‘n. 
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Count for each down line, *‘one,’’ for the down 
line of the *‘n”’ part, and “‘two”’ for the loop. 
“One, two; three, four; five, six; seven, eight,” 
for each group. 
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A drill on the above copy, using the ‘*n’* to 
gauge the first part of the ‘*z,”’ will be found to 
give the very best results. Count for each line. 


These words not only continue the drill on the 
z,’’ but they also give us a review of other letters. 
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one’s self in touch with the artist, to enter 

into his point of view, to see with his eyes. 
* * * Then we are no longer content to say, 
**[ know what I like,’’ but, “*I know why I like;”’ 
and our likings are multiplied. Thus may we 
enter into the life of the artist and reinforce our 
own lives. —Chas. H. Caffin. 

Just as environment determines character, so 
do religious and social conditions shape the art 
and literature of a people or an age, and a knowl- 
edge of these conditions is essential to an intel- 
ligent understanding of the subjects mentioned. 
For centuries Christianity and Mohammedanism 
had struggled for the mastery of the world. When 
Christianity neny Gremio and the “last sigh 
of the Moor” had been heard in Spain that nation 
was made up of a race of men possessed of violent 
religious zeal, ascetic ardor, and strong devotion 
to the church. ‘This natural enthusiasm, is 
strongly reflected in the art of Spain. 

Of all the Spanish artists who “‘translated re- 
ligious themes into the dialect of the common 
people,’? Bartolome Esteban (Murillo) was the 
greatest. He was born in the city of Seville, 
December 31, 1617. His father was a mechanic. 
His mother belonged to one of the distinguished 
families of the city (though they had suffered 
reverses), her brother, Juan de Castillo, being an 
artist of some note. It was the mother’s ambition 
to have her son become a priest, but she gave this 
up when at a very early age he showed marked 
artistic talent. It 1s said that he spent much of 
his time in school making sketches on the margins 
of his books and on the walls. Once, when left 
at home by his mother, he amused himself by 
taking a picture from the wall, painting his own 
hat on the head of the boy in the picture, and 
changing the lamb into a dog. His parents died 
when the boy was about eleven years old. ‘The 
child went to live with an aunt, Dona Anna 
Murillo, and it is probable that he derived his 
name **Murillo”’ from this family. 

Soon after this he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Juan de Castillio, who taught him many things 
about art. When he was twenty-two his uncle 


fia object of picture-study should be to put 


left Seville and the voung man was thrown upon 
his own resources. He decided to go to the Feria, 
a weekly market, and set up an open-air studio in 
the midst of the stalls, where eatables, clothes, 
and all sorts of wares were sold, and work among 
the muleteers and gypsies. 


For two years he eked 
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Picture Study---Bartolome Esteban Murillo 


By Nellie G. Petticrew 


MURILLO—1617-1€82 


out a scanty existence by making rough, showy 
pictures for those who frequented the market- 
lace. Here he became familiar with the Spanish 
veggar boy—-that child of sunlight, laughter, and 
content, ragged, barefooted, bright-eyed, and 
merry. ‘These were the boys he so often pictured. 

In 1642 Murillo had a new inspiration, A 
fellow-student had visited England and the Neth- 
erlands and he told marvelous stories of the art of 
those countries. Murillo determined to go to 
these lands. He had no money, but set about to 
earn some. A piece of linen was bought, cut into 
pieces, and upon these were painted pictures of 
all sorts. Most of these were sold toa a aan 
who sent then: to the West Indies. 

Although traveling on foot, his mexns allowed 
the young artist to go only as far as Madrid. 
Here he sought Velasquez, the greatest artist of 
his time. Murillo so pleased this man by his 
frankness and modesty and his earnest aspirations, 
that he took the boy into his own home. For three 
years tke great-hearted Velasquez assisted Murillo 
In every way. Early in 1645 he returned to 
Seville, although his good friend offered to help 
him to establish himself in Rome. 

His tirst work after his return to his native city 
was a series of eleven pictures for the convent of 
the Franciscans. ‘The price offered was small, but 
Murillo gladly accepted the task and it made him 
famous. The most noted of this group of pic- 
tures is ** The Kitchen of the Angels’ (now in the 
Louvre at Paris). It represents St. Diego, a poor 
lay brother, in the ecstasy of prayer, floating in 
the air and surrounded by a halo of light. Angels 
are performing his earthly duties—preparing a 
simple meal for the monks in the.convent. A 
Prior and some courtiers are entering the door, 
and their faces and attitudes indicate their aston- 
ishment at the scene enacted in the kitchen. ‘This 
picture shows the great skill of Murillo as a 
colorist, and it also reveals the deep religious 
fervor which inspired all his work. 

As has been said, Murillo, now about thirty 
years old, won fame and position through this 
series of pictures. Orders for pictures came from 
all sides. His happiness was increased by his 
marriage to a wealthy and estimable lady of high 
rank. Many of the sweet faces of the Madonnas 
he painted were the likeness of his beloved wife. 

It would not be in place in this article to 
enumerate or reproduce any number of the works 
of this great artist. Madonnas almost without 


’ the earth earthy.” 








number, thirty different representations of the 
Immaculate Conception, pictures of saints, mural 
decorations, religious pictures of all kinds, por- 
traits, beggar boys, and flower girls were produced 
by his magic brush. ‘*‘It is one of the enigimas of 
art,’’ says an eminent writer, “*that Murillo, who 
dared to sound the greatest mysteries, also under- 
stood and could render the commonest things of 
The master-hand which could 
produce ‘The Immaculate Conception’? could 
paint portraits which still live, and portray a street 
urchin in such a way as to win applause for 
centuries. 

Glimpses of his work through the years give us 
some insight into the life and character of this 
talented, devout man. In 1660 Murillo founded 
an art academy in Seville. The students were 
required to refrain from swearing and bad be- 
havior, and to give assent to certain religious 
truths. The artist owned a colored sluve, who 
listened to his master as he taught the students. 
Murillo had left an unfinished picture of the 
Virgin on his easel and Gomez, the slave, com- 
pleted it. ‘The artist was delighted with the work, 
freed the poor slave, encouraged and helped him 
to do further work. For three years, while dec- 
orating a convent, Murillo did not leave the 
building for a single day, but worked steadily. 
Such diligence gives us the key to his success. 

As he grew old, Murillo spent all the time he 
could spare from his work in devotion. He 
wuuld linger for hours in the church of Santa 
Cruz before the altar-piece, *"The Descent From 
the Cross,’ by Campana. When he was sixty-two 
years of age, Murillo’s last picture, the ‘* Marriage 
of St. Catharine,’ an altar-piece for the Capuchin 
church at Cadiz, was begun. When the picture 
was partially finished, he fell from a scaffold on 
which he was climbing to work and was fatally 
injured, death resulting April 3, 1682. At his 
own request, he was buried beneath his favorite 
picture, “The Descent From the Cross,”’ the 
grave being covered with a slab upon which was 
carved his name, a skeleton, and the words, ** Vive 
Moriturus’’ (** Live as one who is about to die.’’) 

**The people of Murillo’s own day loved his 
work because they could enter into it and under 
stand it, for it portrayed in its virgins, children, 
and saints the type of figures with which they were 
familiar, with the sweet gentleness of sentiment 
that reflected the dispositions of this southern 
race.’’——Caffin. 
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Music and Entertainment 


Campfire Pictures 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 

Colonel Carter, 2 Confederate veteran. 
Major Dean, a Union veteran, 
Robert Dean 
Maizie Dean 
Ruby Dean ) 
A number of small] boys and girls for recitation. 
Three or more older boys for song and pantomimes. 


Grandchildren 


STAGE SETTINGS 
stretched across the middle of 
tage on which two sheets are hung and draped back 
to represent the opening of a tent, Black tarlatan or 
inosquito netting may be stretched across the opening 
to lend effeet of distance. 

A campfire may be arranged by placing a lantern, 
covered with red cloth, back of a pile of twigs. Over 
this, a kettle may be suspended from a pole resting 


A small wire may be 


upon two crotched sticks, These sticks may be set in 
blocks. ‘Trees, tents (made of sheets), guns stacked, 
or anything suggestive of camp life may be introduced. 


toys in soldier costumes (blue) may be grouped upon 
tave in rear of drapery, in various attitudes—louny- 
ing, writing letters, attending to fire, resting in tent, 


ete, The camp scene may be simplified if desired, 
At front of drapery sits Major Dean, dreaming. The 
ong ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground’ should be 


uny softly by soldiers. Col. Carter enters at comple- 
tion of sony. 

View of camp scene may be shut off by another cur- 
tain or sheet drawn across opening, 

Major D, Good morning, 
lo see you, 

Colonel C. Glad to 
why I came over, 

Major D,—Do you know, I’ve been 
itting here and dreaming of the old 
days of the sixties all the morning, 


Colonel C.--Ah, those were wild days 


Colonel, glad 


(rou olny ) 


Major. 


see you, too, 


oS 


te 
e.@) 


Major D),—I've been thinking of the 
around e 


full of excitement, anxiety and sor- 4 : 
ee Se Se 
@o ~@ 


boys that used to sit with me 
Many of those dear old 





That’s 


Maizie—And we’re all to choose heroes and are go- 
ing to speak verses about them, and— 


Robert—And we'll come here and speak our pieces 
for you first if you will tell us some stories and— 


Maizie—And won’t you tell us some stories, Grand- 
pa—Grandpas, I mean? 

Colonel C.—Looks as if we’d both have to surrender 
this time, M: ajor. They’ve besieged us, and their 
ammunition is as effective as bullets. 

Major D.—There is surely no escaping. I think I 
shall have to tell you about the little ‘‘ Drummer Bov 
of Mission Ridge.’’ 

Robert—Rub-a-dub-dub! I like to hear about drym- 
mer boys. I’d like to be one. 

Major D.—This drummer boy I am going to tell you 
about wasn’t much taller than our Robert, but he was 
as brave as the best of us and every soldier loved him. 
Somehow or other ‘‘he tell in with the foremost ranks 
of brave old Company G’’ when they made their splen- 
did advance on Mission Ridge. The Colonel ordered 
him not to carry a gun, but when a comrade fell be- 
side him, our brave drummer boy seized bis gun, and 
shouldering it, pressed forward into the fight. Just as 
‘“‘the works were almost won,’’ 4 terrible fire was 
rained on us from the enemies’ guus and Johnnie fell 
among the wounded. 

Maizie—Oh, was he killed? 

Major D.—Not just then, EK. =rybody was sorry when 
they heard that he was woune Jd. ‘!t was dead certain 
that he would die if he we eft o> the field, so one 
man braver than the rest, crc ver .he dead and the 
dying until he reached him ne lay with his face 
toward the enemy. 

Ruby—My! wasn’t it awft 


Major D.-—He was in pret , ca. shape when they 


Who'll Be the Su:< ers Then ? 


Words and music by T, B, WEAVER. 
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brought him back to camp, I tell you. Besides that 
he felt awful bad because he was shot before he had a 
chance to climb the parapet. But when Joe Hooker 
and Thomas came and won the fight for the Union 
army, our drummer boy heard the newsand was happy. 

Maizie—Did he die? 

Major D.—Yes, he died under the surgeon’s knife, 

Maizie—Wasn’t that too bad! 

Robert—I say, ‘‘ Hurrah for the brave drummer boy! 

Major D.—Would you like to be a drummer boy like 
this one? 

Robert- I-—I don’t know. 
first. 

Ruby 
Grandpa 

Coloi..1 C.—I shall have to tell about one of the 
bravest soldiers in the Confederate army. He was just 
as goo:. as he was brave and there wasn’t anything his 
soldiers wouldn’t do for him. Ove dav he and _ his 
ariny were marching down the main street of Fredericks- 
burg, when they saw a Union flag waving from the 
attic window of a little cottage. The general saw it 
and ordered his men to fire at it. They shot it down 
and broke the window, but as quickly as it fell, an 
old gray-haired woman held it out of the window and 
shouted: ‘‘Shoot if you must this old gray head, but 
spare your country's flag.’’ The general when he saw 
who it was that held it—saw her snow-white hair of 
eighty years waving in the breeze, called to his men, 
‘*Who touches a hair of yon gray head, dies like a 
dog! March on!’’ And the old flag waved all day 
long from the little attic window. 


I’d want to think it over 


Now we must have a story from our other 


Robert—I’ve heard that story before only it was in 
a poem. 

Ruby —So have I, but it is always as good as a new 
one, 

Maizie—Oh, yes, I 
now,— 
‘*Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 
Houor to her; and let a tear 


remember it 


Robert--Stonewall Jackson was the 
general, 
Colonel C.—And one of the best gen- 


— ae ae === - x] Fall, for hersake, on Stonewall’s bier.”’ 
34 =4 =a _ 


the camptire, ‘ . R 

comrades fell in the thickest of the 1, GIRLS. —Who in the years to come Will play i fife anit wii’ erals the south had. 

fizht. There’s e consolation, how- 2. Boys.—We' ll be the sol-diers then, Loy-al and stur-dy men; ; ‘ : ne 
igh 1e1 one consolation, ho og ogee rp ontop ss jane eel 7 tn ten tal «tae ae Ruby-—Now let us go and get ready 
ever,—if I did lose many a comrade, I | : 4 . “i to speak our pieces. We’ll be back in 
found one true friend in Dixie, (Slaps 4, Bovs.—We will the sail - ors — be Out on the roll - ing sea; a tow minutes (Exeunt ) 

the colonel ets shoutder ) : a We | —- cid | | = | ‘ mer! Colonel C.—How these war stories 
_ gs ot C.-——The — with ~~ or @e4 « @ a : : = ° : = = : ’ fe % 4 : and the children’s pieces and the war 
jor. saw many a brave campmate ta + @ : ; > : ; a songs bring back the memories of those 
on the bloody field with a Northern | 4 é Fi a @ t é ” a ieee. pe , ° ‘ie ‘“ 


bullet in his breast, but for all that, I 


Colonel C.--And the marriage of 


Stead - y 


Major D.—I can almost see the camp- 





our hand and aim 


For Freedom's ho - ly name; 


fires as we saw them, 


in blue, if desired, and ‘‘Just Betore 


vained a true Vankee friend, Our - £ | —_ — 
triendship has been a source of great , om r @ —T x = ae sie RE 5 
a OM Show: aloes: ee cso oe ee Sia SS Se See ~ ' 
pleasure to me, Major, (They clasp a or 7 her na, g % iorae — irares (The old gentlemen may appear to 
hands, ) je Ld vee oS: $ 3 ° 3 . Bs * fallinto areverie, The camp scene is 
Major D.—Yes, it is one of the links Loud -ly the bu - gle blow, Brave - ly to meet the foe? oe revealed. . ‘Maryland, my Mary- 

that has bound together the Blue and We'll play the fife. and drum Soon ‘nthe years to come; land,’’ or ‘Dixie Land’’ may be sung 

the Gray, | Car ry to ev- ‘ry sea Our ban-ner of the free? sottly by boys in gray coats or Caps. 
| : : The scene may shift again to the boys 
| 






























your son and my daughter has made the ; . é 
chain complete so lar as we are con- t- a 4. — S ws the Battle, Mother,’’ sottly sung. ) 
cerned, "; Fe pe “ é a - er (Enter boys and girls—Robert, Maizie 
Maior D.—Not so. Colonel. Do you ~~ a A a a ae —o Ruby and others, with wreaths of ever- 
Major D,—! ; o s+ w wo 
forget our grandchildren. (Sound of greens and flowers. ) 
-ncagpe voices are heard outside) ; First Boy— 
ley are coming now. | : ’ 2 : 
Colonel C —I reckon they’re after moo a ¥% a oe eu I bring a wreath tor General Grant; 
Faget 2 Silent but firm was he; 
(ituter Robert, Maizie and Ruby.) @ : o i Cuchasen ‘esteioie "ae 
. . , ‘ . . , . ’ ” a bs ‘ 
Maizie—Oh, goc dy! Here’s Grandpa! Who in our na-tion’s need Will ev - ry war cry heed? And won the victory. ‘ 
Ruby— Both our Grandpas, Now we'll Loud - ly the bu- gle blow, Brave-ly tomeet the foe— the 
have some stories, Guard well our na-tion’s coast From an in-vad - ing host? First Girl— 
Robert (to Major D.)—Do tell us a Car - ry to all m4 world ] Our match-less fag un-furled; I bring a wreath for General Lee, 
story, Grandpa. Tell us ali about | | | a A wreath of garlands fair. ss 
BN ite hs ie ace . = —-+- re —-—— ie Twas he who led the boys in gray 
rhe terrible grumble and rumble an -—! : a = Ee: of —— ——o—+- = In many a march and battle fray, 
roar, trex r ars ai fe +—t- —~I—— ce With heart to do and dare. 
Telling the battle was on once more, a - - S d Boy ° 
And Sheridan twenty miles away.’’ he ee 9 
D.C. al Fine. Tributes for Sher t ve bring, — 
Ruby (to Colonel C.)—You’ll tell us Fines. <>=>=> ca deus oa ako 
one, won’t you Grandpa Carter? How $ i PERS ° Bal ag oo aoe Senet. ~— 
ion been th wear Py = ta ++—— + i hei -¥ Who with his men as brave as he, 
aig Se , mr oe. a ate: are Pama Pressed forward ’till he reached the sea 
Took their stand in Dixie Land eo @-aeeve7: And conguered all he met. 


To live and die in Dixie.’’ 
Maizie—We want one from both our 


Grandpas—from the Blue and the Gray. We'll 

Major D.—But, my dear children, Who 
don't you think we ever gei to the end We 
of our stories? 





Colonel C.—Don't you think the, 
story-well will ever run dry? 
Robert—Oh, but you must think of 
one more. It’s Memorial Day today 
and— 
Ruby—And we’re going to join in 
the parade and— 





Who'll be our loy - al men? 
be our loy - al men, 
in the years to. be 

will the sail-ors be Out on the roll-ing sea 


ey] yeni 


* Boys, at close of Pel stanza sung by the girls, rise and, standing in aiskes, wave hands, the right 
hand only, above heads as in a cheer, making one complete circle with right hand for each exclama- 
tion, then they march through aisles as they sing and are again seated 
The girls, carrying flags, with == effect, might march through the aisles as they sing. The music 
should be played in strict marc 


Who'll be our sol-diers then? 1! 
We'll be the sol-diers then. 
Will sail the roll-ing sea? 





* Boys, 


Ho! hi! ho! 





This is done after each stanza. 


Robert— 
I bring a wreath of evergreens 
For Stonewall Jackson's grate, 
He did whate’er he thought was right, 
And never wavered in the fight, 
Oh, few were there so brave! 
Maizie— 
Roses I bring for the Yankee boys— 
The boys who wore the blue — 
Who gave their lives for their country’s 
cause, 
Nor heard the cheers and loud huzzas 
At the final grand review. 


I! 1! 
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May 1910 


And that includes the little drummer boy. 


Ruby— 
Lilies I bring for the Southern boys, — 
The boys who wore the gray— 
Who lived beneath a southern sky, 
And who in peaceful slumber lie 
’Neath southern sod today. 


Second Girl— 
Laurels we bring for Lincoln, who 
When angry storms were rife, 
Proved equal to the task so great 
And brought to port our ship of state, 
But alas! he gave his life. 


(Other verses may be added or other names mentioned, 
as Sheridan, Meade, Joiinston, Bragg, etc. Portraits 
may be placed inside the wreaths if desired. ) 

All may join in singing Will Carleton’s ‘‘Cover them 
over with beautiful flowers’’ 

‘ 
CURTAIN 


A tableau with camp scene illuminated by colored 
lights may follow if desirable. 

[NotE—Most of the songs mentioned may be found 
in ‘‘Old Favorite Songs’’ published by F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., ‘‘Cover Them Over’’ may be found 
in‘ War Songs’’—-mixed voices, published by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass., at 50 cents. 

The quotations in Major Dean’s story are from ‘‘ The 
Drummer Boy of Mission Ridge’’ by Kate Brownlee 


Sherwood. In Col, Carter’s story, quotations from 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie’’ are used. | 


The Bug-a-Boo Song. 
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The Queen of May 
By T. B. Weaver 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Old woman (beautiful fairy queen in disguise), Six 
Ladies, Five Knights, Six Fairies, Two Pages. (The 
number of performers may be uniformly lessened or 
increased according to convenience. 

CostuMES—Should be simple and quaint: White 
frocks with gay ribbons for the ladies, canary-yellow 
frock with train trimmed in shamrock-green ribbons, 
for the queen; pink, white, and blue frocks, two of 
each, made from mosquito-bar netting, for the six 
fairies; pure white muslin for the pages. Thequeen’s 
robe can be made from cream cheese-cloth. While 
disguised as an old woman, she should wear over-hose 
and torn shoes, and old mackintosh and bonnet, and 
wig; walk slowly and stooped; talk slowly and do 
her best to impersonate the desired character. Knights 
should be dressed in black or uniformly. 

A raised dias or platform elevated by two or three 
steps: a large chair, over which is thrown a gorgeous 
robe, for a throne, over-arched by green bowers whose 
uprights are fastened to the box on which the chair 
stands, an abundance of floral decorations garlanding 
the throne, a crown of roses, and a wand wrapped with 
silver and tipped with gold lying in the unoccupied 
chair or throne; rugs, cushions, etc., ete., complete 
the properties. Practice grace and courtly manners. 

SCENE I 

Home of one of the pupils. 
flowers. Names: 
Wiunifred. 

Grace—Since we have decided to have a May-Day 
party, whom shall we invite? 


Six girls making paper 
Grace, Mary, Murrel, Katie, Flossie, 
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Mary—I’m in favor of each inviting only one guest 
and as we sliall then be ladies let the guests be knights. 

Grace—Are we all agreed to this suggestion? 

All—We are. 

Grace—How sliall the queen be selected? 

Murrel—According to her beauty, as in olden times. 

Kate--Very well, but ‘‘landsome is that handsome 
does.’’ 

Flossie—’Tis said, ‘‘ Beauty is only skin deep,’’ but 
a sweet, kind spirit will make any face handsome. 
Our thougits are the sculptors of our features. 

(Rap is heard at the door. Winnifred goes to the 
door and admits an old beggar woman and, having 
seated her, goes to her companions who are convulsed 
with laughter. ) 

Old Woman—Little ladies, this is beautiful May-Day. 
I once lived in a land of ever-blooming flowers and 
cloudless sky. Butin this world, the rose has its thorn; 
the day, its clouds. Your lives are in the May-Day:; 
mine is long past. I see you are making flowers, I 
trust for the purpose of pleasing some one in need of 
cheer. 

Winnifred—We are preparing for a May-Day party. 

Old Woman—I'd be so glad to attend. 

Flossie—We expect to invite guests from our acquaint- 
ances. I imagine that you would feel uncomfortable 
amongst such gay, young people as we are. 

(All the girls laugh.) 


Old Woman—I was Queen of May once, when youth 
and happiness were mine. May your dear lives be 
always as free and gay as I now see them; and may you 
remember that the best way to be happy is to make 
others happy. I wish you a happy May-Day. 
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excited fashion that marks the beginning of song. 


?Shrug arms and shouldeis to simu- 
ver, with- 
its 


1 Sing to 2 in happy, excited way, such ‘‘splendid news!”’ h 
late cowering in extreme terror through remainder of verse and to 3 1n chorus, al ways, how. ML 
the child's laughing eyes peeping out at its audience, even in last line of chorus, *wh¢ re ‘t covers 
head with its hands in lieu of bedclothes, for the impression must be conveyed that tue child is 
laughing at its own “one-time” foolish fear of the dark j ; sae 7 EPCS 

Sing in ordinary fashion to 4 * Measure length of a kitten between both hands. Str imag 
inary kitten, and sing balance of verse and to end of chorus in soft, caressing tone a 

6Sing in wide-awake lashion, with very wide open eyes and 7 laughingly to end of chorus 

Sing brightly to9. * Laugh, and sing remainder of verse and to the end of chorus in the happy, 
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(Old Woman, very feeble, leaves very slowly. Win- 
nifred closes the door and returning says:) 

Winnifred—I’m of the opinion that she has been 
highly educated. ‘‘She has seen better days.’’ (Girls 
applaud.) 

Grace—Perhaps! But she is only a beggar woman 
now, and we don’t care to have such at our party. 

Katie—Well, let each girl invite a guest and meetat 
our parlors promptly, and come prepared to contribute 
to the program. Let us go. 

(All leave with the customary exchanges. ) 


SCENE II 


(Marching to instrumental music, the ladies, carrying 
flowers and fans and leaning upon the arms of their 
knightly guests, enter the parlor where a throne, floral 
decorations, etc., etc., have been arranged. Al] mani- 
fest gaiety save the Jast couple, consisting of Winniired, 
Lady Gray, and the old beggarwoman. Each girl has 
assumed the title of Lady. As soon as all are seated, 
<ix on either side, of the throne, Sir Frank speaks.) 

Sir Frank (Rising and bowing gracefully)—Fair 
ladies and brave knights. We have met to choose a 
Oueen of May. Who shall it be? How iay she be 
chosen? 

Sir William (Bowing)—I propose that a test of floral 
knowledge be submitted; and the fair lady who scores 
highest, be crowned. (Ladies wave fans in assent; 
and several throw bouquets at him. He gracefully 
bows to the generous ladies.) 

Sir John—The ladies are agreed; so I propose that 
Knight William submit the test. 

Sir William—Will the ladies employ notes and _ firo- 
ceed to answer the following queries in the name’ of 
some flower? 

(Sir William having provided the ladies with note 
paper, pencils, etc., but giving none to the old woman, 
proceeds to read. He waits a tew minutes after each 
number, until the ladies have written their answers, then 
gives the answer.) 

This is a Floral Love-Tale. 

1. The maiden’s name, and the color of her hair. 
Answer—Marigold. 

2. An adjective that just fitted her. Her brother's 
name. Answer—Sweet William. 

3. His favorite musical instrument. Answer—Truim- 
pet Flower. 

4. The early hour when he awakened his father by 
its music. Answer—Four O'clock. 

5. Whathis father gave him in punishment. Answer 
—Golden Rod. 

6. What his mother gave him in punishment. An- 
swer—Lady Slipper. 

7. What this made the youth do. Answer—Balsam. 
(Bawl some.) 

8. What did he do when he popped the question? 
Answer—Aster. (Asked her.) 

9. What did she say when he knelt before her? An- 
swer—Johnny-jump-up. 

10, What did she then offer him? Answer—Tulips. 
(Two lips.) 

11. What song did she sing for him? 
Sweet Violets. 

12, To whom did she refer him? Answer—Poppy. 
(Papa.) 

13. What minister married them? Answer—Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit. 

14. What did her hushand say when obliged to leave 
her? Answer--Forget-me-not. 

15. What fragrant lettersdid he send her? Answer— 
Sweet Peas. (P's.) 

16. What happened on his return? Answer—A Yel- 
low Rose. (A yell arose.) 


Answer— 


(During the test, the old woman at the side of Lady 
Gray often prompts her friend. Occasionally the 
guests when the answers are announced, applaud vigor- 
ously, and converse with each other, some giving 
different answers equally fitting. Then Sir William 
continues.) 

Sir William—Who has ten correct answers? (A few 
hands are raised.) How many have twelve correct? 
(Two hands are lifted.) How many have all correct? 
(One hand, that of Lady Gray, is timidly raised. ) 

Sir Frank—I propose the name of Lady Gray, who 
lacks a knight, I notice to commend, as our Queen of 
May. 

(All rise, and facing her, bow gracefully and repeat 
in concert—) 


All— 
Agreed, agreed are we 
That she our queen shall be; 
And as the stars succeed the day, 
May she shine forth our Queen of May. 
Lady Gray— 
I thank you for this honored place; 
But prompted by a truthful-grace, 
I cannot hope to be your queen 
And wear a crown of joy serene, 
While one poor subject I can see 
(Points to old beggar woman.) 
Who needs our love and sympathy ; 
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Then may I have this one request, 
To crown as queen my aged guest, 
Who begged to share just one more May 
Before her life shall pass away? 
Let youthful gaiety and joy 
Dispel all sorrows that annoy ; 
And cause one life, at least, today, 
To lose its sorrows and be gay. 
(The old woman is much affected and hides her face 
with her black handkerchief.) 


All— 


You (bowing to Lady Gray) are our queen, dear Lady 
Gray, 

And your kind wishes we’ll obey; 

So here we pledge our hearts and hands, 

To do your wishes and commands. 


(Lady Gray hereupon leads the old beggar woman to 
the center of the stage, and recites:) 
Lady Gray— 
Dismiss your sorrows, aged guest, 
And let your lite be once more blessed ; 
Your brow shall wear again today 
A crown of roses of the May; 
We crown you not for beauty’s dower, 
Not for your wealth, your fame. your pow’r, 
But with this aim, we all rejoice. 
To make you glad, we make our choice. 
If we may sweeten one sad life, 
Just for a spell—we've won the strife. 
So dry your tears and smile today, 
For you shall be our Queen of May. 


Old Woman— (Lady Gray having bowed to the old 
woman, resumes her place, and the little old woman 
straightening up lifts her staff slowly and feebly says) -- 
Life’s pathway has its thorns and flowers; its sparkling 
brooks, and its stagnant pools; its season of blooming 
and its season of killing frost. Your hearts, today, 
have voted to transform one sad life to one of joy, a 
life of age to one of youth. Such a purpose is divine. 
Such kind labors have their glorious reward. You 
shall now behold what your holy deeds have wrought, 
the good which you have done. 


(Here the little old woman strikes three times upon 
the floor and immediately six beautiful fairies and two 
pages run in to do her bidding. « The fairies remove 
the over-hose and slippers of the old woman, her 
mackintosh, bonnet, and wig ; by withdrawing the pins 
in her dress her train falls in graceful folds, and the 
old beggar woman is now a beautiful fairy queen of 
May, to whom all bow three times. Then, in threes, 
Lady, Knight and Fairy march around her three times, 
to appropriate music, each one bowing to her when 
passing before her. The pages stand on either side of 
her and hold each a wand tipped witha bunch of roses. 
Aiter the march, they form three lines deep on each 
side of her, fairies nearest the queen, ladies next, and 
knights last. Then the pages, one taking the crown, 
the other taking the wand, bring these to Lady Gray 
who, coming forward and receiving them, the crown 
first, bows and places it upon the queen’s head ; then 
in time to the music of the hymn, ‘‘ Joy to the World,’’ 
the knights and ladies, either sing or recite) — 


Our hearts are glad, 

Our hearts are gay, 

To make a sad life light! 

We crown with roses fair, 

This furrowed brow of care, 
Transformed by kindness’ might. 


(Then Lady Gray presents her the wand and conducts 
her to the throne, while the other ladies and kniglhits 
continue to sing or recite to the time of the music. 


Bring flowers gay, 
Of this glad May, 
To please our worthy queen. 

(The fairies here retire and bring flowers, and pass- 
ing in single file, strew flowers before the queen, and 
bow at each act, while the following stanza is recited 
or sung)-— 


Let sorrow flee away 
Upon this gladsome day 
And naught but smiles be seen ; 
Hail, Queen of May! 
(With joyful demonstrations. ) 
On this glad day 
Let joy reign over all, 
No sorrow shall molest 
Our lives so truly blest, 
But love shall all e~tol. 


(After the Queen waves her wand in recognition of 
her subjects’ good wishes, she speaks) — 
Queen— 

I thank you, gentle subjects, 
For your gift and grace this day. 
I promise to be kind and true 
So long as I hold sway; 

To bear myselt with fairness, 

As should a Queen of May. 
Within my realm, no discords 
Or jars shall find a place, 

We shall not see in all the land 
One sad or angry face; 

But peace and joy for aye shall dwell 
In every lovely field and dell. 

If sorrow should confront us 
And foes blockade the way, 
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Just say these shall not daunt us; 
To him who wills, he may! 
Go scatter ‘long life’s pathway 
The flowers of true love, 

And brighten up the journey 
To that dear home above: 

And may the birds and angels, 
And flowers and sunshine, too, 
Forever be your guardians 
This earnest battle through. 
Let life be pure as lily 

And fervent as the rose, 

And bear the fruit of goodness 
Wherever eacii one goes. 

(The Queen is assisted from her throne by Lady Grav, 
and these two Jeading, followed by the pages, fairies, 
ladies and kniglits, in couples, march round and off 
the stage in step to instrumental muisc.) 


A May Day Exercise for Five Little Girls 
By Ella M. Johnston 


First (holding pretty May-basket for flowers, speaks 
to others) — 
JT have a May-basket dainty and sweet, 
What shall we put in it to make it complete? 


Second (holding bunch of lilies and wearing letter 
L, in lilies fastened to front of dress. )— 


L is for lilies so clean and so pure, 
They tell of my love tor you, constant and sure. 


Third (holding ox-eye daisies and wearing letter O 
in ox-eyes,)— 

O is for ox-eyes so bright and so gay 

They tell of my love on this fair First of May. 


Fourth (holding violets and wearing letter V_ in 
violets. )— 


V is for violets tender and blue, 
They tell of my love and my kind thoughts cf you. 


Fifth (holding bunch of sweet briar rose leaves aii | 
wearing letter EK in sweet briar.)— 


E is for eglantines, fragrant and clean, 
They tell of my love with their delicate green. 


All (placing flowers in basket.) — 


These we put into the May-basket sweet, 
Love and flowers together will make it complete. 


Decorations 


Softly, reverently we go 

Through the May morn’s tender glow, 
Where alone the grasses keep 

Watch above our heroes’ sleep. 


Some who fell ’mid battle flame 
Seeined too young for Death to claim; 
On their graves let choicest flowers 
Blossom into fragrant bowers. 


Others died in manhood’s power, 
Leaving fame, a royal dower; 
Near the spot their names enshrine 
Strew the laurel and the vine. 


Mid tie music-throbbing hours, 
Flashing steel, and wreaths of flowers 
Hearts, your grateful homage pay 
For an nation’s peace today. 

—Emily A. Brownwell. 





For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s || - 
Acid Phosphate. | 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
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Several times the attention off our read- 
ers has been called to the important work 
that is being done by the Home Corre- 
spondence School of Springfield, Mass. 
We have just had the pleasure of looking 
over a copy of the latest catalogue sent 
out by this institution, and we are more 
impressed than ever with the superior 
advantages offered to all who are inter- 
ested in further education, but who for 
one reason or another are unable to at- 
tend the regular sessions of resident 
schools and colleges. 


A Catalogue That is Interesting 


The catalogue referred to is published 
for free distribution. Any reader of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR may obtain a copy 
by simply addressing a postal caid or let- 
ter to F. Arthur Metcalf, President, The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 205, 
Springfield, Mass. We wish 
we could induce thousands of 
our readers to send for it. It 
is a book of about 250 pages. 
Following the faculty list, 
which includes some of the 
ablest educators in A:erica, 
there is a brief resume of the 
history of the School, a statement of aims 
and purposes, and a very clear aud inter- 
esting exposition of the way the work of 
the School is conducted. Then there is 
given a complete list of courses of study, 
with prices and terms and a detailed 
description of each course. 
Portraits of the officers and 
members of the faculty are 
interspersed. All in all it is 
one of the’ most interesting 
and valuable educational cat- 
alogues that it has been our 
good fortune to examine. 
The catalogues of resident schools and 
colleges are of interest to only a limited 
few, but the catalogue of The Home Cor- 
respondence School is of general interest. 
There is hardly a person who could not 
profitably take up and pursue one or 
more of the courses offered or 
who is not in a position to 
confer a lasting favor on some 
ambitious friend by advising 
him of the opportunities for 
self improvement and self-ad- 
vancement which this school 
brings within the reach of all. 


Under Responsible Direction 

The Home Correspondence School was 
established in 1897 and incorporated un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts 
in 1904. The: Board of Di- 
rectors includes such well- 
known educators as Prof. 
Genung of Amlierst College, | 
Prof. Harkness of Brown Uni- 
versity, Prof. Brooks of The 
Massachusetts Agricultural . 
College, Dr. Dawson of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Prof. McLouth 
of New York University. Dr. David 
Todd, the distinguished astronomer, etc. 
Over one hundred courses of study are 
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Prof, Genung 
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Home Study under College Professors 


How a Well-Equipped Correspondence School Carries the College to the Home. 


offered and nearly fifty thou- 
and students have been en- 
\ rolled. The school is organ- 
Fag] ized with the following main 
} departments: Academic and 





Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal, and 


Dr, Dawson 


Civil Service. 
A Literary Education 

The Academic and Preparatory Depart- 
ment includes everything required for 
entrance to college and many 
additional courses of college 
grade. The courses in Eng- 
lish are given by Prof. 
Genung of Amherst; Latin, 


by Prof. Harkness of Brown: 
Greek, by 
Harvard ; 
McLouth 





Prof. Chase of 
German, by Prof. 
of New York University, ete. 
An eminent college professor 
is in charge of every branch. 
For a number of years the 
School has given special at- 
tention to high school and 
college preparatory work. 
Almost without exception the 
young men and women who 
have prepared for college inthis way have 
taken high rank in their col- 
lege studies. Courses in Psy- 
chology are given by Dr. 
Dawson of the Hartford The- 
ological Seminary and 


Prof, Chase 





Dr, Hateh 


& aie 
| 





courses in the New Testa- 

ment by Dr. Hatch of the ,. . 
. . ot. eLou 

General Theological Semi- ™ ; 


nary of New York City. The School is 
constantly adding new courses 
of study to its curriculum. 
It has just announced a course 
of forty lessonsin the history, 
form, structure and writing 
of the Short Story, taught by 
J. B. EKsenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine and a 
Director in the Periodical Publisher’s 
Association of America. This course 
will be of special interest to any of our 
readers who have literary tastes and 
aspirations. 





Mr, Esenwein 


Along Agricultural Lines 


The Agricultural Department offers a 
complete course in Agriculture, also spec- 
ial courses in Soils, Fertil- 
izers, Farm Crops and Ani- 
mal Husbandry, under Prof. 
Brooks and Prof. Gribben oi 
the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; a course in 
Veterinary Science under Dr. 
Paige of the same _ institu- 
tion; courses in Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, Landscane Gardening, 
and Forestry under Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Betchelor of 
Cornell University; a course 
in Poultry Culture under 
Prof. Graham of Hampton 
Institute, formerly Professor 
of Poultry Culture at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College; and a 





Prof, Brooks 





Prof, Craig 


course in Agricuitural Bacte- 
riology under Dr. Henry W. 
Conn of Wesleyan University. 
It is claimed that The Home 
Correspondence School does 
more actual extension teach- 
ing of Agricultural and related 
branches than any other insti- 
tution or agency. 


Preparation for Business 

The principal of the Commercial De- 
partment is J. Frank Drake, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College and of the Tuck 
School of Administration and 
Finance, The School has ex- 
pended thousands of dollars 
in perfecting its commercial 
text-books and_ instruction 
papers and has prepared hun- 
dreds of ambitious young men 
and women for desirable busi- 
ness positions. The courses cover Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Pen- 
manship, Elementary Law and other 
commercial branches. 


Training for Teachers 





OProf, Graham 





Mr. Drake 


The principal of the Normal Depart- 
ment is Dr. Alfred H, Campbell, former- 
ly principal of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School and one of the 
best-trained men engaged in 
educational work in New £ 
England. In addition to a 
Normal and an Advanced 
Normal Course there are spec- 
ial courses in Primary Meth- 
ods, School Music, Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Pedagogy, Science 
and Art of Teaching, and a very popular 
and successful Kindergarten Course. 

Fitting for Government Positions 

The Civil Service Department offers 
special courses to prepare for examina- 
tions for positions in the government 
service such as Post-Office, Railway Mail, 
Custom House, Departmental 
Clerkships, etc., etc. The 
principal of this department 
is Mr. W. Stanwood Field of 
the Boston Public Schools. 
The Civil Service text-books 
published by the Home Cor- 
respondence School have been 
adopted during the past year as regular 
text-books for class use by nearly six 
hundred business cclleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
and public evening schools. 


Adapted to Individual Needs 


The School furnishes bound volumes, 
and lessons are assigned in advance so 
that students are at no serious disadvan- 
tage on account of distance. It has stu- 
aents in all parts of the world. Students 
are not required to proceed according to 
a fixed study schedule, but are permitted 
to do the work whenever they have the 
time to spare. The fees are very low— 
low enough to bring the courses practical- 
ly within the reach of all. We hope that 
many of our readers will take up and pur- 
sue one or more of the courses offered. 
We advise sending for the catalogue at 
once. 
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This is not a music offer—jus' 
for working it. Are you smart aa bs 
friends to help you, 






run asin music—those on the LINES sre a 
stenheutel diagram, to be read A- left 
toright asin ordinary print. Thus the first 
four notes make the word “AGED.” What 
is the rest of the sentence ?_ The 
$250 prize will surely be paid without 
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$250; wnev NOT ¥: Out the we Spee ye Nig: gd Pa Lon in the SPACES are F, A, C, 


t Means $250 in Gold for You or Someone. 


nom ene—ineresing whether you know music ornot. $250 Reward 


tence this diagram mnakes 
‘ou are Raton afar read the queen yourself, Just tryit and see. Someone will get the 


You can consult books or musicians and get your 


make a sentence, which we will ag fat to work my out cee 













quibble or fail, and if you have any use for mone — you should not pass this by; you ey po just as well win the gold pri 


the nextone. W 
weekly, 
other pape’ t a vo 
promptly Po fairly. 


rite out your answer now a 





send it to us today with 50 cents for 
> Pathfinder. Gives gist of news at home and abroad; Loned etree reliable; more real meat in it than in any dozen 
ar of success. We have paid out many 

us your answer to this puzzle at once, inclosing 50 cents for the 


th’s subscription to our big Hiusteated 


undreds of dollars in _— onr awards are always made 
ATHFINDER weekly for 26 weeks 


aod you will call it the batlocmieaan — —. Contest closes June 2’ re prizes paid and winners’ names published at once. 


Tot who le we will Ss in cash. 
— “qn ae correct answer gets a 


answer we will divide the prize eq: o—= nde tl 


If there should be more than one correct 
a cash prize. You mustn’t miss thie 





chance, Pathfinder 26 weeks 50 eats pe CASH PRIZE Ef reading 18 correct. Don’t pe megs this ad will not appear again. 50 Cents Brings 
Answer Secures Prize Money he Pathfinder, Washington 


Paper 26 Weeks and Correct 


» D. Ce 


» Address T 5 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC; 

A veritable edition de luxe among rail- | 
road pamplets has been issued by the 
Grand Trunk Railway System to pro- 
claim amongst tourists the glories of the 
cities of Montreal and Y ‘bec. The 
brochure is beautifully priv.:d and gen- 








erally arranged in the artis’c style of 
earlier days, when the orne entation of | 
a volume was regarded 4s °n important | 
incident to its presentat.c~ of reading 

matter. It gives an interesting des ript- 

tion of the two most interesting cif es in 

Canada, with many illustration: from | 
photographs. Sent free to any acdress- 

Apply to D. P. Drewery, 6 Brrgess 
Block, Cortland, N. Y. 
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This Magnificent 16 Inch 
French Curl Ostrich 
Plume for $1.00 


Made of the finest grade male ostrich: 
extra wide lustrous flues with heavy 
drooping head. A feather which can- 
not be bought anywhere at less than 
double this price. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00, 















Buy Direct 
from 






Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Money Back 






Colors Black and White 
Winch - - $1.75 19inch + «+ $2.75 
22Zinch - - $4.95 


Willow Plumes 


Magnificent, graceful and stylish 
Willow Plumes with heavy drooping 
head, made of the finest male stock 





knotted by hand. 





All Colors 


Minch - $4.95 l6inch - $645 Winch ~- $7.95 


2inch + $10.95 25 inch $14.95 
Prices of any length or style upon request. 
OUR UNUSUAL GUARANTEE 
If any article bought from us is not as repre 
sented, and can be duplicated anywhere at the 
same price, money will! be cheerfully refunded 
Wi. H. MILLER CO., 


25 Fitth Ave., Dept. B, New Vork City 














$5.50 Coronet Braid Only $2.50 
The Very Latest Lape Faris 


Wor the ext la 





tour New Cata sn Bh nuty Book into the ha 
every lad f YRONET BRALD is 26 inches 
y NATURAL Wa\ ¥. @ Long H 

Hair and! cor the hought eleew f leas ¢ 





braid immediate If you + find itt 


value ever ¢ on andl aren t thor 





d giving astonishing low prices on Switches, Braids, ete Write 
today. Parisian Hair Co., Importers, Dept, 24, Chieago, HI, 





Jf? yr? Burne 16 hours wis at. - kerosene. 100-candle strength 
“> clear, Days lant, powerful, pure white licht (far stronger 
fra, in gas OF Jectricity)-supplied by the wonderful new 
Z LUMO KEROSENE MANTLE BURNER 
No generating—no danger—no smoke, dirt, sme! or noise 
—handsome—easy too! ean—no tr, to light—fits any 
lamp (including the Rayo) preve estrain, in reading 
or sewlng—soon saves its cost, in osene,. Thousands 
in use, everywhere—eity and country homes. Satis- 
.) faction naranteed. Write for free literature. AGENTS 
ANTED everywhere; good pi Ask for anes 

Mr ye and how to get a “LTMO” FREE 
») John 8. Noel Co. 23 LumoBlidg Grand Rapids, ich. 














Join a Brass Band 


* Here is your opportunity to enjoy 
glife and make money. 

iWe will send you 

the greatest band catalog in the worid 
and our greattree brass band offer, Just 
send us your name and address, Wrive 
today. It is free to you, 


Lyon & Healy, #2355 Adams St., Chicago 
Jeachers Wanted °° sell trees and plants 5 dur. 


ing their vacation, Highest 
‘omumiss Ons payable weekly. Write for free outfit. 


FERRY NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 


NAVAJO BLANKETS 


Jeauti*ul Rugs purchased direct from the Navajo 
adians. stlaynes Bros., Haynes. New Mexico. 
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$345 6155" 0" 


valuable prizes to 
Boys and Girls send- 
ing in the bestdraw- 
ings made with 


“Cray-0. 
Graph” 








The Great “Cray-0-Graph Contest Closes May 3ist. 


Be sure your class is represented ; you can’t afford to miss this opportunity. 
$750 In Gold and Prizes 


No Entrance Fee. Free for all Under 20 Years of Age. 
“Cray-0-Graphing” Prize Contest Closes May 31st, 1910. 

IVE hundred prizes will be given away absolutely free. They are worth trying 
F for. The contest will be divided into classes taking in all pupils in the prim- 

ary and grammar grades and high school. Teachers, have every one of your 
pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal 

chance to win the valuable prizes. The awards offered will be an incentive 
and inspiration to your pupils. 















$290 


Enter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in 
ome of your boys and girls and stimulate interest in their work. Box con- For schools 
taining 3 sample sticks (about one-third regular length) in the three in large, beau- 
primary colors, sent free upon request. tiful pictures 


Regular toc box of ‘*Cray-O-Graph’’ sent postpaid for 5 two-cent 
stamps or a handsome booklet included, telling how to get the best 
results with ‘‘Cray-O-Graph,’’ for ten two-cent stamps. Write for 
8-page folder telling all about the big prize contest. 


and busts, (your 
choice of over 3000 
subjects) given to ten 

schools submitting the 
best “Cray -O-Graph” 
drawings. 


Address Educational Dept. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON (C0., Sandusky, Ohio. 











Would You Like Vibrant Health| 
Rosy Cheeks 

Reduce Flesh or 
Build Up Your Figure Rested Nerves ? 


or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as 







I have helped over 46,000 women in 
the past eight years. If you need to 


Superfluous Flesh Constipation Sleeplessness 
Thinness Catarrh Diseases Peculiar to the Sex 
Indigestion Anaemia Nervousness 
Torpid Liver Asthma Rheumatism 


mark (x) after the ones you have, and tell me of any others. Clip and send this ' 
to me today. I never violate a confidence. If I can help you, I will tell you how; = 
if not, I will refer you to the help you need. My work is scientific, based; 3 
upon common sense, and done in the privacy of your own room. is 
For 10 cents I will send you my instructive booklet, showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30-D, 246 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Miss Cocrott's methods and work have been thoroughly endorsed by representatives of this magazine. 


IN EACH TOWN 
——e and district to ride and 
p exhibit a sample 1910 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write at 
once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. We ship toanyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
“freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
‘it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense and you wil mot be out one cent. 
Low FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
above the actual factory cos.. You save $10 to i middiemen’s profits by 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from apes at — gg until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
y re oer. 
{octory prices and noms able sects when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models a 
YOU ILL BE ASTON SHED the wonderful low prices we can make you, We sel] the highest grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. ICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
/ SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
3t Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


TIRES, COASTER BRA rear wheels, inner tubes, laeeps. Crclomenes Soa repairs and everything in the 


bicycle line at half usual prices. T WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 


MEAD CYCLE CO. ‘Dept. D-28, CHICAGO,*ILL. 


































COMMENCEMENT SALARY 


To prepare fornext Railway Mail, Internal Revenue, Customs and Post- 
office examinations. $50.00 to $125.00 monthly, 
hours. No “lays offs.” Common education sufficient. 





Annual vacations, short 
Country and City 
residents equally eligible. Influence unnecessary. Over 15.000 appointments 
to be made this year. Write immediately for schedule showing dates and 
places of coming examinations, Preparation free. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. S 114, Rochester, N. Y. 








Sent ex- 
press pre. 
paid for 














A perfected odorless polish that 
uickly restores original gloss and lustre. 


Darkenyour Gray Hair! 
“BOOK OF THE HAIR” FREE lie 


And a polishing cloth that cannot scratch 50e 
ena LUSTER ¢ in best piano eo a w f 
CREA) E POLISH COMPANY, yrite for the ‘Book of the Hair,’’a 32- 
54 No. 8th Street Reading, Pa. Money i ; ‘ini 
DEALERS Write for special discounts, back if page illustrated booklet, containing 







valuable hints on the care and dressing 
not satis- of the hair,and fuil information about 


factory the ‘ IDEAL 
Hair DYEING COMB 
$25 to $35 a Week for Women The most practical device for restor- 


ing gray, faded or streaked hair toits 
Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 


educative; special employment contract. Write f natural color or to any desired shade. 
“ . . y co ct, rite for Is i i ‘4 
Bree tineatbts tells how Rnd piesa th Used like an ordinary comb. Abso- 


THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS. A€80C1ATION, lutely harmless, Not sold in stores. 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, H. D. COMB C0., Dept. L, H&E. 28th St. N.Y. 


and free advertising. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 
For all Grades 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work. There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints,” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented. Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—except in ‘Travel Club,’ where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section, suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets. 

When preparing manuscript, kind)y observe the following points: Keep letter 
to Club and private letter to the President entirely separate. Use paper 81, 
inches by 5%inches. Write plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the 
paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches long. Rewrite your manuscript 
until you are sure it is written as well as you are able to express it, and that the 
spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of words it 
contains in the upper right haud corner of the first page, and your true name 
and address in the upper left hand corner, State how you wish your manu. 
script signed when published. Good, clear photographs, historically or geo- 
graphically interesting, will add to the value of Travel Club letters. All draw- 
ings or diagrams intended to illustrate the manuscript should be made sep- 
arately with India or jet black ink on stiff white paper so that they may be 
photographed easily. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, 
Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for May 


See that all the hours of the day are so full of interesting and 
healthful occupations that there 1s no chance tor worry to stick its 
nose in.—Luther H. Gulick. 


Club Poem for May 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sany a beautiful song ; 
Soniebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thoughit, ‘‘’Tis sweet to live ;’’ 
Somebody said, ‘‘I’m glad to give;”’ 

' Somebody tought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right ; 

Was that ‘‘Somebody’’ you? 


Club Exchange 


1. Mr. William Weber, Box 303, Amherst, Ohio, desires to ex- 
change view post-cards. 

2. Miss May McClanahan, Liberty, S. C., would like to exchange 
post-cards views or letters with other teachers, especially with those 
in the Pacific States. 

3. Miss Emma Roberts, Lincoln St. School, Manchester, N. H., 
would like to exchange post-cards of the ‘‘Granite State’’ with 
other teachiers. 

[She writes that she has ‘‘already received many helpful and 
beautiful cards through answering notices in the Exchange; thongii 
some, who have put in notices, do not send-cards in return, un- 
fortunately.’’ Perhaps this is due to change of address. Will 
teachers sending exchanges or Club letters please remember to 
send me the new address when they change? It will save much 
confusion and trouble.—PRESIDENT. ] 

4. Miss Marion Chilson, a school girl, in Swift River, Mass., 
would like to exchange postals with pupils in other schools. 
Views preferred. 

5: Miss Laura Willcutt, Swift River, Mass., has pupils, who 
wish to correspond or exchange postals with pupils of other states. 
She would like to hear from any teacher whio wishes to have her 
pupils do this work. ; 

[No. There is no charge for Exchange notices. The Club is 
free to all teachers,—to be a help to them in every way.—PRES- 
IDENT. ] 

6. Miss Alice Parker, Box 84, Attica, Iowa, would like to ex- 
change post-cards of buildings, schools, or institutions, or histor- 
ically interesting buildings,— (no ‘‘comics’’)—with other teachers. 

7. Miss Emma Roberts, Lincoln St. School, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, has Eighth Grade pupils who would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in Canada and Western United States, under lier 
They already have some correspondents and enjoy them, 
finding the exchange instructive and helpful. 

[That is right; the pupils’ exchange should always be under the 
direction of the teacher. —PRESIDENT. ] 


8. Miss Maud A. Johnson, R. D. 


— Selected. 


1, North Berwick, Maine, 


teaches a country school; she has pupils who wish to exchange’ 


letters and souvenirs with other pupils in the West or South. 

9. A teacher asks through the Exchange for the words of the 
‘‘Somersault’’ Chorus, (spoken of in the Hints Department a year 
or so ago). Can some one of the Club send them ?--PRESIDENT. 

10. Mr. Harry A. Wier, Story City, Iowa, would like to exchange 
post-card, views of buildings, with either Eastern or Western 


| teachers. 


11. Miss Maude E. Welch, Dickens, Iowa, would like to ex- 
change post-card: views (no ‘‘comics’’) of the court house, schools, 
libraries, or churches, with teachers of the different States. Please 
state what kind of cards are wanted in return. 





4 Keep in mind the fact 
Price to Be Increased fi i.e 
to be increased to $1.00 a yearon June ist. In the meantime 
present subscribers may advance their subscriptions “t 
One year for 75c 
Two yours for $1.00 
Five Years for $2.00 

and new ones will be accepted at the same rates. 

Tell your friends. Ask them to subscribe. For sending in their 
subscriptions we will reward you as indicated on page one of this 
number. 

All intending to teach continuously should avail themselves of 
the unusual opportunity offered in our ‘‘five years for $2.00’’ offer. 
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Are You Rather 
Tired of Teaching? 











Has it occurred to you that men of less 
ability than it requires of you to success- 
fully fill your position, are making more 
money than your position can pay under 
the present system ¢ 


This is true! There is probably no class of 
people so poorly paid in proportion to time, energy 
and ability needed as teachers and the teachers 
of teachers. 

If you are a success but still not satisfied I 
can taake you a proposition which I believe will 
appeal to you. 

It is in connection with the Sheldon School 
of which I have the honor of being President. I 
am about to form a world-wide organization and need 
some MEN, real men, who can SELL education to 
others and TEACH others how to sell education. 

The work I have in mind for you requires a com- 
bination of business ability and teaching ability. It will 
require a little time and a little money (not much) for 
you to prepare for the work but the positions for those 
who qualify will pay all the way from $3,000 to $10,000 per 
year to those who prove successful. 

It has occurred to me that first class Male teachers 
from 28 to 4o or 45 years of age might prove well adapted 
to the positions which will be open this coming Fall. 

It will require the months of July, August and 
September to prepare for the work and the expense will 
be small proportionately. This will enable you to utilize 
your vacation time this year in the work of preparation. 

Write to me at once if these thoughts appeal to 
you and I will take pleasure in sending you full particu- 
lars of the Sheldon Business Normal School without 
expeuse, 


ation of Texas. 
confidential message to the Senate asking an appropriation to ne- 
gotiate peace with Mexico, 
appropriating two million dollars for the pnrpose specified. 
now apparent that the proposition was intended to strengthen the 
pro-slavery influence in the goveinment, and at Mr. Wilmot’s 
suggestion a consultation was held by a few of the Northern repre- 
sentatives. 
brated Amendment which is so generally known as the ‘* Wilmot 
Proviso,’? which provided that 





Address, 





President, 
The Sheldon School, 


1702 Republic Building, Chicago, 








(jOVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. No influence of any kind re- 
Orly a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positious for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for | 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful haye we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Goverument Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 









4 





servitude shall ever exist in any part of the territory acquired from 
Mexico.’’ 
bill containing the Proviso was seut to the Senate where it was 
killed. 
The measures he proposed in 1846 had no small influence in lead- 
ing to the existence of the Republican party, whose principles he 
espoused, and identified himself with the movement. 
was proposed as candidate for Vice-President on the ticket with 
Fremont, but he declined the nomination. 
nominated for Governor, 
of the district comprising his county, to enter the gubernatorial 
contest, and was deteated 
cago Convention of 1860, of which he was Temporary Chairman, 
and used his influence to secure the nomination of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 
States Senate. 
but in the prime of manhood and vigor of his mental powers, re- 
vered as champion of freedom, his friends expecting him to win 
still greater honors in the cause of human right, his health began 
to faii. 
Claims, but death soon claimed him at the age of 54. 
place at Towanda is marked by a plain marble slab on which is 
inscribd the celebrated Proviso which made his name famous. 


Joe,’’ ‘‘Old Folks at Home,’’ and other negro melodies, once 
lived at Towanda and attended school. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 





Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their | 
positions to our courses oftraining. Do | 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service annouucement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
) Commission. , 

We also have the following depart- 
“mn ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Wyn at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





EVERY STATE 
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a 





SHORT STORIES—1c to 5c a Word 


We sell stories and book Maneseripts, on com- 
Vv mlanens we cr! iciee Gad veri. hgh phony 
se ee | % 

sglism taught ri nd for free booklet 

* ‘for tel 


ves proof. 
We The Reldwig, Ipdiane Ind. 





made great advancement in recent years, as well as her freindly 
rival, Knoxville, and has a large and well-equipped modern union 
station and handsome, well laid out streets, 
of the city is ane of our many National Cemeteries. 
Orchard Knob, where were General Grant’s 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR . 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


12. Miss Claudine Bemmann, Watertown, Wis., R. F. D. 1, 
would like to exchange scenic views with teachers iu other states. 

13. Edna M. Bolton, Pentwater, Mich., writes that her pupils 
would like to exchange letters with schools in distant states or 
foreign countries. 








Health Alphabet 


As soon as you are up shake blankets and slieets; 

Better be without shoes than sit with wet feet ; 

Children it healthy are active, not still; 

Daiip beds and damp clothes will both make you ill; 

Eat slowly and always chew your food well ; 

Freshen the air in the house where you dwell ; 

Garments must never be made too tight; 

Homes should be healthy, airy and light; 

If you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no doubt: 

Just open the windows before you go out; 

Keep your rooms always tidy and clean ; 

Let dust on the furniture never be seen ; 

Much illness is caused by want of pure air ; 

Now, to open the windows be ever your care; 

Old rags and old rubbish should never be kept; 

People should see that floors are always well swept; 

Quick movements in children are healthy and right; 

Remember the young cannot thrive without light; 

See that the cistern is clean to the brim; 

Take care that your dress is all tidy and trim ; 

Use your nose to find if there be a bad drain; 

Very sad are the fevers that come in its train ; 

Walk as much as you can without feeling fatigue ; 

Xerxes could walk full many a league ; 

Your health is your wealth, which your wisdom must keep; 

Zeal will help a good cause, and the good you will reap. | 
—J.E.S., N.Y. 


For the Pennsylvania Booklets 








Dear Help-One-Anothers :- 

Towanda, Pa. has the distinction of being the home of David 
Wilmot. He located here at 4n early age soon after being admitted 
to the bar. In 1844 he was elected by a large majority to Congress, 
where in common with the Democrat party he favored the annex- 
On the 4th of August, 1846, the President sent a 


was introduced in the House 
It was 


A bill 


The result was the offering by Wilmot of the cele- 
‘neither slavery nor involuntary 
This was adopted in committee and the two million 


In 1846, also 1848, Wilmot was re-elected to Congress, 





In 1856 he 


The next year he was 
He resigned the office of President-Judge 


He was chosen as delegate to the Chi- 


Soon after he was elected to fill a vacancy in the United 
A wide field of usefulness seemed to be betore him, 


He was appointed by Lincoln, a Judge of the Court of 
His resting 


Stephen Foster, composer of ‘‘Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘Old Black 


TOWANDA, Penn. 
Chattanooga 


Chattanooga is now a beautiful modern city of 80,000, She has 


Within the boundaries 
Just east is 
headquarters, and 





Remember will cost you $1.00 a year. 


Up to that 
time the following rates hold good: 
One year................. $ .75 
Two yearsS................. 1,00 
Five years................. 2.00 


$1.00’’ rate thereby getting tle Instructor twice as long for the 
dollar now as will be possible after June Ist. 


that after June lst the Normal Instructor 


We advise all to at least take advantage of the ‘‘two years for 





One Teacher in Each Locality ‘: ‘<< 
our representative, taking subscriptions for NorMAL INsTRUCTOR, 
PRIMARY PLANS, é 

Liberal cash commissions or book premiums as desired. 
terms. F. A. OWEN PuBLisHiNG Co., DANsvILLE, N. Y. 


Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans. 
Write for 
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Madam, Here isa 


SILK PETTICOAT 


GUARANTEED for 
SIX MONTHS 


Handsomely and 
stylishly tailored. 
Made with rows of 
tucking and deep 
flounce, in all colors 
and changeables, 

Kachi petticoat car- 
ries with it a Guarantee 
Coupon that entitles 
you to. a new silk pet- 
ticoat if it should 
crack or split within 
six months. 














Send for this garment at once 
andsee what we are offering 


Its superior workmanship and 
style immediately stamp it as 
worth at least double the price. 

Take it to your friends or 
better still, take it to your store, 
and see what they say. IE itis 
not easily worth the price return 
it to us and we will refund the 
money 
Sent Prepaid—Price $5.00 This is the “‘Miller’’ way of 
doing business and it has produced for us a marvelous following 
Ou: Petticoat Folder is ready and will be sent you upon request 


OUR UNUSUAL GUARANTEE 


If any article bought from us is not as represent 
ed, and can be duplicated anywhere at the same 
price, mouey will be cheerfully refunded 


Wi. H. MILLER CO.,, 
2:25 Fifth Ave., Dept. B, 








New York, 














Watch Children Develop 


while they use these fascinating 
paper toys—you will realize why 
they are endorsed by leading edu 
cators of Europe and United States, 
and used in progressive summer 
schools, 

Four Sets 
paper; free ruler, paste and book. 


“Koch Paper Toys and How to make them” 
included free with each set, at 50C postpaid, 
Four Sets, to one address, $1.75 postpaid 


Write today for our special proposi 
tion to schools and teachers, 


KOCH PAPER TOY CO. 
1241 Spring Garden St, Philadelphia, Pa. 







10 designs each, on heavy imported 














Set No, 1 includes 
parlor furniture, 
hed room set,statra, 
chair, tabourette, 
hasket, eanoe, sled, 
mortar box, dust 
lrush, ete, 










“WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


ur graduates are filling High Salaried Posltious, 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work, Practiea!, Individual Home la- 
zt struetion. Superior equipment. Hxpert Instructors 
even, Years’ successful teaching: Pinanclal retaras gaaranteed. 
ARTI *§ of fine instruments and 
QUTELT supplies to each viudent, 
Write for particulars a Fi Bidg 
and eakene Art Book. ee 
SCHOOL of APPLIED ART Ae 
Pounded 4899 A 49 Fine Arta Bidg.& 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








the BASIS 
of All 






ALTAR bNroaTTing 
I % ad of 'Vis.u 4d tip» 


You are no g intellectually than your 

~. memory, Bond sodas for my free hook ‘‘How to 
Remember’ ’—F aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
‘Concentration, Self-Contidence, Conversation, Public 


m § Increases in: e. Sent absolately free—Address 
PDIOKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 701 AUDITORIUM BLDG. ORICAGO 


















_ING 


Ye absolutely guarantes to 0: 
ly thirty days. ~ You can learn i spare time in 
no watter where youlive. No need to spe 


No ruled lines—no pogitions—no sh. 





as in Other systems. No long lists of word signs 
fuse. Only nine ciaracters to learn and you have 
tire English language at your absolute comm 
8 ers, private secreta 
ee hwy Ere road ew Laeye L 
physicians, literary folk and business men and 
h 3 th Do. 


best system for stenogra 


Lawyers, 


women may now learn shorthand eir own use. 68 
not take continual dail practice a3 with other systems. 
Our graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for booklets mo 3, etc 
CHICAGO CORI : 
ihicago Gpern o 






























cemine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 




















brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 


is made only 


by 


Nas 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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‘“DUREL” 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 
Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
hand made slide 








assortments in 
tray box. 















“CRAYOLA” 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 
General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 
and Crafts 
Assortments 





of from six to 





| twenty-four colors, 


Samples furnisaed upon appli- 
cation, 






BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 























Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments, 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, , 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 





Prof. Genung 
English 














Visible Typewriters 


Send for prices on the Olivers, Un- 
derwoods and L, C, Smiths, we are 
able to offer you at lowest figures for 
first-class machines. We also continue 
the bargains offered in other Standard 
machines: Remingtons $32.50; Smith 
Premiers $27.50 aud Fay Sholes $20.00, We rent machines 
at $3.00 per month, Send for catalog aud full particulars. 


ROCK WELL-BARNES CO., 1010 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 


aCe TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


OF YOU AT 
BODK-KEEPER your own tome 
IN SIX WEEKS FOR $3 OR REFUND MONEY 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSI 
TIONS, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Have 976 Testi- 
monials! Placed pupil Feb. 24 at $45 weekly. Per 
haps i can place YoU, too! SAVE THIS. ‘AND ‘WRITE 

J. H. Goodwin, Expert Accountant 
Room 808, 1215 Broadway, New York 








WHY<GO TO 


% 








GOODS FOR EVERYBODY 
E LEC i RI f World’s Headquarters for 
Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys, 
Railways, Batteries, Belts, Bells, P oxcket Lamps, Telephones, 
House Books. I° ii’s electric we have it. 


Lighting Plants, 
fo Catalog 4 cents. 


Underseu all. rtune for agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, 





a 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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Teachers’ Help-Ore-Another Club—Continued 








where is now a government reservetion. To the southwest of the 
city and directly south of Moccasin Bend,—a sharp bend in the 
Tennessee River,—-looms Lookout Mountain, made memorable by 
the ‘‘ Battle Above the Clouds.’’ Here on Lookout Mountain is 
another government reservation containing memorial monuments 
of Iowa and New York, the latter a beautifully symmetrical and 
imposing structure of white marble and called the New York Peace 
Monumeut. From the base of the mountain to its summit a trolley 
line runs, formerly passing about midway the magnificent hotel, 
Lookout Inn, which was recently destroyed by fire. Ona clear 
day, seven states, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, \Vest 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Alabama may be seen. 

About ten miles to the southward from Chattanooga, over the 
state line into Georgia, is the Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Military Park, embracing the entire Chickamauga Battle- 
field and covering an area of over fifteen square miles. Here a 
permanent military post is maintained with one regiment, some- 
times infantry and sometimes cavalry. In this park are many 
monuments and memorial structures erected by State and National 
appropriations in honor of the regiments which fought in that vi- 
cinity. Among tiese are the Wilder’s Brigade Monument, the 
Georgia Memorial and the Kentucky Memorial. Remembering 
that the sons of Kentucky were nearly equally divided in their al- 
legiance to the North and to the South, the inscription on her 
memorial is particularly appropriate and beautiful : 


‘‘As we are united in life and they united in death, let one 
monument perpetuate their deeds, and one people, forgettul of all 
asperities, forever hold in grateful remembrance all the glories of 
that terrible conflict which made all men free and retained every 
star on the Nation’s flag.’’ 


My fatier ‘‘ Wore the Blue,’’ and my husband was a soldier boy. 
So I have many war associations. Here isa verse I like: 
‘‘Quietly now he is sleeping 

In his low and narrow bed; 

No battle cry can wake him 

Or call him from the dead; 

Nor the yearning for his presence, 

Nor the anguish, nor the strife, 
Can with all their magic science 

Call the soldier back to life, 

It is well; his loving Father 
Called him and his spirit fled, 
And he’s sleeping, sweetly sleeping 
With the Army of the Dead.’’ 
With many wishes tor the success of the Club. 

-~A Loval, MEMBER, J. P. S., Mo. 

| We welcome our oldest member to our ranks, and hope she can 

give us some ‘‘really—truly’’ war stories some day.—PRESIDENT. | 


Croquet Game 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The following plan I have used, with success, to secure better 
lessons in spelling. At the begintiing of the term I cut pieces of 
cardboard the size of postcards and put a child’s name in the center 
of each card. Every time the child gets a perfect lesson in spell- 
ing I put a gold star on the card with that child’s name on it. 
At the end of the term I write the dates of the term and my name 
on the back of the card and give it to the child to take home. 
The children try to have their cards well covered before the term 
is out as they want a pretty one to slow their parents. I like this 
plan much better than the one I used before of having all the 
names on one card and putting the stars after the names. 

For children learning the multiplication tables 1 sometimes use 
what we call the ‘‘Croquet Game.’’ I draw on the board the posts 
and wickets as they are in the real game of Croquet, and put the 
numbers from one to twelve in the wickets and at the posts. Then 
I draw as manv different colored balls as they have learned tables, 
and number them mentally. I call on a child to play first, he 
chooses a ball and I tell him what table that is, he then goes to 
the board and tries to go all the way around the game with that 
table. If he succeeds the next child chooses another ball but-if 
one makes a mistake another child takes the same table and so on 
until one can go all the way without a mistake. I do not let them 
play this very often and they always enjoy it very much, 

—ScHOOL Ma’aM, N. Y. 

{Send me another help as good as ‘‘ Croquet.’’—PRESIDENT. | 


Wall Street in the Schoolroom 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
When my class reached the terrifying subject of ‘‘Stocks and 
Bonds,’’ we were ready for the battle, for once. A central bank 
(myself) began a mushroom business ; each pupil received a bank 





{very teacher not now a subscriber 

Our Star Offer * to NOMMAT, INSTRUCTOR should be- 
come one. 

Every teacher should take a good Current Events journal, 
recommend the PATHFINDER. 

Every teacher should own and use SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. 

For a limited time the following offer—we call it Our Star Offer, 
because it is the most liberal we have ever been able to make to 
teachers,—will hold good. Thousands of teachers will take ad- 
vantage of it!’ Youcandosoin renewing and your friends in 
Pathfinder one year 1,00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 

Order today. Tell your friends. 

Ask them to order through you—we will reward you for your 


becoming subscribers. 
‘ALL FOR $4.48 
Total Value 2.75 
services, 


We 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: 
Normal Instuctor one year $ .75 

ge This offer expires June 1st when the subscription price of 
Normal Instructor will be increased to $1.00 a year. 
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Beautiful Gifts for Close of School 


Are found in our attrac. 
tive poems, printed on 
heavy satin ribbon for 
book marks. Theyareg 
delight to the pupils re 
ceiving them. The sizes of 
these gifts are 244x9 and 
144x9 inches. Send 17 cts, 
for (2) samples, both sizes 
or 50cts. for (6) samples, 
Different shades of ribbon 
showing poems : copies of 
-**Teacher’s_ Farewell” 
and ‘*Reward of [Merit’’ poems. Including our New Catalog, 

Special rates when (15) are ordered. If once you order you will 
again; this has been our ee nce for ten years. 

Brown & Brown, Dept. Y, 25 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y, 


{Are You Too Thin? 


I have built up thousands of women. | 
This is what one pupil says: 

“T just can’t tell you how happy 
Iam. I am so proud of my neck 
and arms. My busts are rounded 
out and I have gained 28 pounds. 
It has come just where I wanted it . 
and I carry myself like another 
woman. I have not been consti- 
pated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. I 
guess my stomach must be stronger, 
too, for I sleep like a baby, and my 
nerves are so rested.’” 

For onlya few moments’ daily following of 
my simple directions, you can be round, 
plump, wholesome, rested and attractive. I 
give each pupil the individual, confidential 
treatment which her case demands. For 10 cents I will send you 
my booklet, telling how to stand and walk correctly. 


‘oem COCROFT, Dept. 808, 246 Michigan Blvd. Chicago 





























Author of haracter asl xpress ed in the Body,’ 











Coronet Braid $3.00 
Ordinary Shades. Regular $7.00 value, 
Made 32 in. long of natural wavy human hair, 
22 inch 2 oz, straight switch $1.15. Six large 

French Puffs 50c 


Send full length sample of hair with order, 
Write for FREE catalogue of other bargains, 


Chas. E. Brindley @ Co. 
19S. Homan Ave. Suite2 CHICAGO 








AT Ee ieee can 


FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


THE LEACH SANATORIUM, of Indianapolis, . 
Indiana, has published a booklet which gives in- % 
teresting information about the Cause of Cancer. 
Tells what to do for certain distressing symptoms 
usually found in Cancer cases. Valuable as a 
guide to the management of many cases, Also 
contains full information about the homelike in- 
— which was founded for the treatment of 

Cancer by non-surgical means. The booklet is % 
sent free to those interested, who write for it KA 
mentioning this publication, % 


LEFEESLEL LEE ELE BESF eeguaeseeess 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical 


system of personal individual Iessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Senc 
me your sketch of President Taft with Ge 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, als 

tion of drawings showing px sibilities for YOU 

TT OF ILLUSTRATING 
The Landon Sehool wna? Ctrroosisc 
1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 





M. S. BANK, Ladies’ Tailor. 


Now is the time to have your Spring and Summer Trav- 
eling Suits made toorder. Only the very best workmau- 
ship, fabrics and findings are used, and our garments are 
gus aranteed to retain their shape. Careful attention is 
given to the lines of each individual figure. Samples o! 


Fabrics and Styles sent Free. 
M. S. Bank, Suite 728, 92 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and theirrelation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come it- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. J 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid, 
Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents: 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 





account of $10,000 ; and a stock exchange was beguu with a list of 
teu stocks: : wr . 

International R. R, 4s 104 

C. Breee@. 89 

Wis. Cent. go 

Michigan Southern 7s 16 

Wild Cat Gold Mine 
and five others, 

The varying quotations as given on our pulletin would have 
given a Wall Street financier nervous prostration! And an inter- 
esting item, though irrelevant, is that one boy has now all the 
money ! 

Our examples in the text were made to conform to our especial 
stocks and the result is, that stocks and bonds are better known 
than any other subject this year. One girl brought her father with 
ier at the noon intermission and he told us about the place ‘‘ mar- 
gins’? have in a Wall Street speculation. The pupils’ operations 
soon took on such intricate manipulations that they passed wholly 
from the realm of arithmetic and we passed on into exchange. 

One of our worst trials was the littered condition of the aisles. 
Upon adopting Mr. Gill’s school government plans, each aisle was 
given a street name. Now a tiny particle of paper on ‘‘ First 
Avenue’’ receives fearful frowns until its owner removes it. The 
residents on each street are so very particular. , 

—A. W.S., Minn. 

[Mr. S's Wall St. plan is fine! How interesting the recitation 
hour for arithmetic must be in his school! I should like to drop 
in just then to enjoy it. And it is also a first-rate idea to have the 
help of a business man, too. Perliapssome other fathers will come 
in and explain margins and other matters for other schools. — 
PRESIDENT. | 


Memorial Day Exercises Out-of-Doors 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wonder if any of you ever taught in a schoolhouse as small as 
16x18 ft? This is what I am doing up in the Vermont hills, but 
I enjoy it thoroughly. 

In connection with our nature work this spring, we are making 
a collection of all the leaves of native plants and trees in Vermont, 
pressing aud mounting them on large sheets ot white paper. These 
we shall fasten with paper fasteners and make a decorated cover 
for them. 


G2 Go 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Have any of you ever tried having Memorial Exercises out ot 
doors? I have and it was a success. Near our schoolhouse is a 
slight elevation shaded by large trees. For two days before Mem- 
orial the children worked cleaning up leaves and dead branchies. 
We hung bunting between the trees, built seats cf boards and dec- 
orated every available spot with flowers and flags. On the trunks | 
of the trees we fastened pictures of heroes and draped them with 
flays. After the guests were seated, in chairs provided for the oc- | 
casion, we marched from the schoolhouse to the grounds singing 
‘‘Marching Through Georgia’’ and led by our flag bearer. If it is 
possible, I always get at least one old soldier to attend the schooi 
Memorial Exercises. What is there that will inspire 4 patriotic 
feeling and a desire to do one's best like a real live old battered 
veteran? 

Here is a geography recreation that my pupils enjoyed. Taking 
the letter a, I gave them a sentence like this ‘‘Alex went from 
Alabaina to Alaska carrying with him apples and arbutus.’’ Then 
the pupils took each of the other letters and made a corresponding 
sentence, I found ita good brain teaser. I owe half my success 
as a teacher to the Normal Instructor and the Club. | 

—A VERMONT LASSIE. | 

{Your Memorial plan is a good one. Suppose you make an al- 
phabet trip for us—a sentence for each letter, as you suggest. We 
can use a good Vermont sketch, also.—PRESIDENT. | 


Schoolroom Decoration 


Dear Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

I will tell you of a schoolroom I visited recently. The ceiling 
was ceiled instead of being plastered. The teacher had cut several 
hundred butterflies out of different colored tissue paper and sus- 
pended them from the ceiling by threads. And these, swayed by 
every passing breeze, gave a bright, pleasing color effect to a room 
Which would otherwise have been rather cheerless, situated as it 
Was so as to receive little sunlight. Another room in the same 
building had a number of small, gaily-colored Japanese parasols 
suspended by threads in the same way, with a larger one for the 
center, : 

To those who might wish to use the latter plan in decorating at 
a less expense than buying the regular Japanese parasols I would 
propose the following: Have the children bring pieces ot bright 
colored wall paper that has been left from papering rooms at home. 
Cut this into strips ten by fifteen (can be cut either larger or 
smaller, according to size desired). Fold once the long way and 
cut from the folded edge, an inch apart, strips to within an inch 
and a half of the top. Then open and paste together the two short 
edges which were ten inches long. And you have a good imitation 
Japanese lantern all ready for the handle which we cut out of the 
Same paper and paste on. 

The object in cutting the paper is to have them bulge out in the 
center to give the odd, Japanese shape. This gives busy work, 
hand training and an attractive bit of decoration, all at the same | 


ume, —M. EK. K., Iowa. 

. Before deciding what | 
Close of School Gifts you will present to your 
Pupils at close of school send for samples of our School Souvenirs 
Which are quite fully described in our advertisement on another 
Page of this month’s Instructor. The great popularity of these 
Souvenirs is due to their personal features as they are specially 
Prepared for each school and have printed on them the nanies of 
the school officials, teacher, all the pupils, date; name or number 
of school, etc., all of which, added to their artistic features,. make 
them invaluable as close of school gifts. 
























DO WORRY ano. |" 
NERVOUSNESS PAY 


Machinery wears longest when friction is reduced to a z 

minimum, The teacher so instructs her pupils, and she 

should apply the truth to herself. Worry and nervousness 

are ills which decrease efficiency and impair vital forces. 

When good results are difficult to secure in your teaching 

you need not look far for the seat of your trouble, You are worried 
over coming examinations for renewal of certificate, you fear you can- 
not secure advancement to a higher grade of certificate; which means 
a better school and better salary; or you do not know how to interest 
the pupils in their lessons, showing clearly your need of better meth- 
ods. These are a few of the causes leading to failure, and they can be 
removed, 


EVENING STUDY PAYS 


and when properly directed is a certain remedy for the friction of 
worry and nervousness. We can instruct you in the branches needed 
to help you through that examination; our New Normal Courses were 
prepared expressly for such service. In our Primary Methods and 
lutermediate and Grammar Methods we can give you all the best 
methods of teaching every branch, and teach them so thoroughly to 
you that you will become expert in methods. Scores of perfect type 
studies illumine the text. The secret of successful teaching is in thor- 
ough preparation for your task, and our business is to study your needs 
and offer the best possible aid. Will you not write today, telling us 
just where you need assistance? 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE aoe geek anaes ace YOUR NAME D 
AN 


History 

Government 
Economics 
and Methods 


Algebra 


and Rhetoric 
Brit. Literature 
History 


A 


Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar 
English Grammar 
Rhetoric and English 
Composition 
Agriculture 


ear Latin 


Rhetoric 
and Am. Literature 


History 
and Modern History 


COMMERCIAL 


Business 
Gram- 
mar Methods 


ADDRESS ..-- ++ cece ee eeeeee 
Normal! Instructor 





The 
WIN 


Piano 


The 
WIN 


Piano 


PLAYER PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 
UPRIGHTS AND UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS GRANDS 


= ZA 





One of our 40 designs 


ck-Bottom! 


Yes, Rock- Bottom Prices 


and on a piano of the Azghest quality 





the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality. 
e us uote o The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 
dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- 
turer. You will be amazed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save 
you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality, recognized merit. We offer toconvince the purchaser 
by shipping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free trial—a four weeks 
free trial. ‘Romauhass all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 

Certainly v-:.2. such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
to something so important as the purchase of a piano, you want all the information you can get from every possible source, before you 
buy. So even if you had practically made up your mind on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing & 
Son and look into our claim that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $150 to $250, 


Send for tii cianctarieiuiormation | Every discount goes direct to you 


ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone—sold direct from the fac- 


Book of Info tion FREE! tory—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 


out going through the hands of a single middleman. 

Woul i ianos, how they are When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or 
made thao ae Ho pg Soar ney pore hapten bs in middlemen’s profits, You pay no commissions to music teachers and 
buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the piano book | 8¥pPposedly disinterested friends. We cut out all middlemen and 
which we are sending out FREE for the present 





ou put the discounts in your own pocket. The piano book tells 
bow to save from $150 to $250, 


This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling, patented 
The Coumnse Brings this devices rod what they do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact every 





Book getail connected with the production of a fine, high grade piano, You will 
FREE! be astonished at the amount of information about piano quality and piano 
prices, and how to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. . gay gun om 
The New York World says, “A book of educational interest ° 
everyone should own.” With this book we send our direct- # To WING & SON, 
from-the-factory prices on Wing Pianos. @ 373-388 W. 13th St., 

° NEW YORK CITY 


4 oul on ¢ GENTLEMEN: Without 
4 any obligations to purchase 

¢ or pay for anything, ‘please send 

me free and prepaid the book of 
piano information, the complete ency- 
clopedia of the piano, pieces on pianos, 


bean tas cou 








oraletter or postal NOW. Don’t miss @ 
this opportunity to get the very latest 


and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether O  - Str ailltee, prepaid 
you buy a piano now or later. Put your name om the coupon and mail it to 
us AT ONCE. 
WING & SON, Est, 1863, 373-388 W. l3th Street, New York NAME ssssssceeeeseeceeseerrereetssnsnnunnnsansnnenan, seseceseein 


So many of the new style Wing Pianos are getting into homes where ‘the people buy ? 
for all cash, that dealers are trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE to sell 

ontime. Thisis not true. We sell for cash OR op VERY, VERY EASY PAY- , 4 Address 

MENTS, just as YOU choose after your four weeks’ free trial. And many of ee eg) ce NSS RNR RII aR ers 
our wealthy men are buying Wing Pianos right now on our easiest monthly 

payment plaa. 
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TEACHERS 


@. Haye you made your plans for the Summer? 
@.Do you expect to rest all the time, or would 
you like to work if you could find something that 
would pay 7? 


APPLETON’S 
NEW PRACTICAL 
CYCLOPEDIA 


has been published to meet the needs of the 
averave school and home. 

It is salable. 

It is new in every detail. 

it is a worthy, dignified publication, and you 
need not hesitate to recommend it. 

Six Volumes. Maroon Buckram $18 
Half Morocco $24 the set 

Write promptly if you want to make sure of 

exclusive territory. 


D. Appleton & Company 
35 West 32d St., New York 














TEACHERS CAN MAKE $10 to $25 A DAY 


during their vacation time taking orders for our great new book ‘ Roosevelt’s Thrilling Adven- 
tures in the Wilds of Darkest Africa.’’ One of the fastest selling books ever published, for which 


we predict a Sale of nearly a half million copies. Book contains nearly 500 pages and 160 illustra- 
tions and full page engravings. We employ an army of teachers every vacation who make 
money very fast, taking orders for our 400 different books and Bibles. We give teachers special 50 
per cent or just one-half profit on our great new Roosevelt book, Send 20cts. stamps to pay post- 


age ou complete canvassing outfit, and you will make money fast. DOIT NOW, Address 


The F. W. Mead Publishing Company, Johnson, N. Y. 











= * 
Famous Poems Explained 
And Other Good Speakers 
20% discount to Teachers 
Famous Poems Explained. ..ceseseoeceeeees $1.00 
Patriotic Poems Explained,...ecsssseeseeees 205 
New Dialogues & Plays (Prmy., dnt., Ad.).. 1.50 
The Best American Orations of To-day,...«. 1.25 
Pieces That //ave Taken Prizes,.... ve 1.25 
New Pieces That W7dl Take Prizes,....e000+ 1-25 
Pieces for Every Occasion...ecesssseeseeeees 1.25 
How to Attract and Hold an Audience,,.... 1.00 
Three- Minute Declamations for College Men 1.00 
‘Three-Minute Readings for College Girls... 1.00 


etaFruitFarm 
=_IN SUNNY COLORADO... 


If you want a home in one of the finest fruit dis- 
tricts of the country, where conditions are ideal, or 
if it is necessary that you secure a home in sunny 
Colorado for the health of some member of your 

i ou should know about Morrisania 
Ranch, Grand Valley, Colo, 

Some friends of The Fruit-Grower and myself 
have bought this entire ranch of more than 800 
acres, Wehold part of this ranch for ourselves, 
and will develop it to the limit, and offer half of it 









dy Pieces to Spe: re 5 
rere 4“ lamation Boe f me eenteennn A soe ea nately tun Gares soak. ane tho pyrite ts O08 
/ . Cle ATIO OL feseesere eer eeeeeee « approxima’ en acres each, an: @ price is 
Readings from the Popular Novels. ....eee00 1.25 per acre, including perpetual ‘water right. 
Ross’ Southern Speaker...ssssevcvesecccece 1.00 Fruit-growing is work requiring brains, and re- 
Commencement Parts (and other occasions) 1.50 wards are very great. Orchards near Morrisania 
Pros and Cons (complete debates ) .. 1.50 “eared over $1,000 worth of fruit per acve, and 
, : peeee2e? aring orchards sell for from $2,000 to $4,000 per 


Instantaneous Parliamentary Guide. ....eeee 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
85 West 15th St. New York City 


acre. We have orchards in bearing at Morrisania, 
showing that it is ideal for fruits and for a home— 
climate is ideal, with almost 300 days of sunshine a 
year; water is melted snows from mountains back 
ofthe land; scenery is beautiful. An ideal com- 
munity of good people is being builtup. Ten acres 
of this land will provide a handsome income, and 


81-33- 














is enough fora family. We will plant your orchard 
and care for it for five years,and you can continue 
your present work until trees will produce an in- 
come, Write for beautiful booklet describing this 
ranch and explaining our proposition to build up 
an ideal community. JAMES M. IRVINE, 

Editor The Fruit-Grower, Box E-9, St. Joseph, Mo. 


A Manual And Guide 
In U. S. History 


By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph. D. 

Supt, CUMBERLAND Co, SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, ILL. 

Complete outline of entire subject ; outline of each 
subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and et- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions under each divis- 
ion of subject; longitudinal treatment of topics for 
review, such as Inventions, Boundary adjustments, 
Slavery in U. 8., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations 
etc. 

Endorsed by leading educators. “I have carefully 
examined your ‘Manual and Guide in U.S. History’ 
and am ready to pronounce it the best aid in the 
study of United States History I have yet seen, The 
text should havea wide use, and I heartily recom- 





Hotel Statler 


“The Complete Hotel” 
BUFFALO 


“Complete” because its 300 rooms have 300 
baths; because it has circulating ice water in 
all rooms; because it has the highest class a Ia 
carte service in its dining rooms; because it also 
serves Club Breakfasts, 40¢ to 75c, Club Lunch- 
eons, 50c to 75c, an evening Club Dinner at $1, 
and Chafing Dish Suppers afterthe theatre, at60c. 

Orchestra and Vocal Concerts during 
evening dinner and after theatre suppers 
European Plan. $1.50 per Day and up 
“Every traveling man travels for Statler’s” 




















mend it to all classes in U. S. History’—Dr. B. F. 
Dougherty, Prezident, Westfield College, Westtield, 
Illinois. 

Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid. Sold 
by Author, Toledo, Llinois, 





DL AYS swine PLAYS 


Catalogve of thousands Free 
8. French, 24 W. 22d St., New, York 
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The Problem of Ethical Training 


(Continued from page 7) 


A mischievous boy watches for an opportunity to measure 
his wits with the teacher’s vigilance. Tle boy usually wins, and the teacher com. 
plains that he can not be trusted. Of course he can not. He*has never had a lessoy 
in being trusted. Might just as well expect the boy to read without instruction as 
for a boy to exercise moral restraint without training. 

At examination times serious mistakes are often made. Books are collected, each 
pupil is watched that he may not have a ‘‘pony,’’ etc. This is serious business, 
The crushing out of every spark of personal pride and moral restraint in order that 
a few facts of memory or a few ‘‘ grains of reason’’ may be discovered. Better never 
have an examination if such a course must be followed. Boards of examiners 
have been compelled in some instances to stand guard lest applicants for teachers’ 
certificates might secure information dishonestly. What a travesty on the profession 
that exemplifies the highest ideals. The system, the list of questions or the in. 
dividuals, need reform. 

Pure, true, noble life is more beautiul than an apple orchard bursting into bloom 
ou a May morning, more sublime than the march of the stars across the firmament 
of the heavens on a moonless night, but remember that training alone will insure 
such characters. 

We owe a debt to those who have gone before. We ride in trains and ships others 
have invented. We adznire pictures the artists of yesterday painted. We stand in 
wonder before the statuary that sculptors of a distant yesterday carved. We enjoya 
civilization that men and women of former years, fought and died to establish, 
Our civilization is a great mosaic; the prayers and the tears, the hopes and the 
aspirations, the sufferings and the heartaches, the ruined lives and blasted hopes of 
a generation agone are fitted together for our enjoyment and our profit. What shall 
we put into the picture? There is nothing more worthy of the century than q 
system of education that will foster a strong moral sense. 


the eye of the teacher. 





Lord Byron 
(Continued from page 15) 


the success of the Greek cause, he seems never to have entertained a thought of 
giving it up after he had espoused it. He was of inestimable value to the Grecians, 
and to them he gave his life, April 19, 1824, at the early age of thirty-six years, 


| death being caused by exposure to the wind and rain while overseeing the 














fortification of Missolonghi. The authorities of Greece held a public funeral, and 
every honor was shown to his memory, The body was taken to England, but the 
authorities refused it a place in Westminster Abbey, and it was finally laid to rest 
in the family vavlt, in the old parish church of Hucknell, near Newstead Abbey, 

Lord Byron was a liandsome man, with somewhat Grecian features, curly brown 
hair, and big, expressive brown eyes. His heigiit was five feet eight. His slight 
lameness never prevented him from taking active exercise. He excelled in swim- 
ming, sparring, and pistol shooting. He liked to do the marvelous, and it was a 
joy to him to swim across the Hellespont and the Tagus, and greatest ot all, to swim 
the grand canal at Venice from Lido to the opposite end, being in the water over 
four hours without touching ground. He loved animals, especially those of a 
ferocious kind, and at different times had for pets a bear, a wolf, and several ugly 
bull-dogs. He was shy and fond of solitude, but when in society had a very agree- 
able manner and won friends easily. His health was never very good, and he 
probaby impaired what constitution he had by his irregularliving. For days ata 
time he would eat next to nothing, then suddenly launch forth in a course border- 
ing on gluttony ; he followed the same senseless fashion in his taste for wines and 
liquors. His temper was high, though easily soothed. He was extremely proud 
and sensitive, and in his short and stormy life he encountered all the extremes of 
neglect and admiration. But in spite of all these things, when Byron died, Stan- 
hope exclaimed: ‘‘ England has lost her brightest genius—and Greece her best 
friend,’”’ 

Byron excelled in picturing emotions of a stormy character ‘‘hate, scorn, rage, 
despair, indomitable pride, and the dark”’ spirit of misanthropy. It was a narrow 
circle, but in that he stood without a rival. His descriptive powers were eminently 
great. His works abound with splendid examples; among which the Venetian 
night scene trom Lioni’s balcony, Terni, the Colosseum viewed by moonlight, and 
the shipwreck ia Don Juan will probably rise foremost in the memories of many 
readers. His writings do not reflect nature in all its infinite change of climate, 
scenery, and season. He portrayed With surprising truth and force only such as 
were suited to the sombre coloring of his pencil. The mountain, the cataract, the 








glacier, the ruin, and other objects inspiring awe or melancholy seemed more con- 
genial to his disposition than those which led to joy or gratitude.’’ He was not 
good at drawing character; his robbers and cut-throats possessed good feelings out 
of all proportion to their natural brutality. His tragedies are full of vigor, but 
their finest passages are either soliloquies or descriptions. Taken all in all there is 
little moral good to be gotten from a wide reading of Byron. His works tend to 
shake our confidence in virtue and to unsettle our notions of right and wrong; yet 
we feel that his poetry is great, and it is not difficult to see why critics class him 
among the very greatest of English poets, next even to Shakespeare. 


Quotations 


’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
‘Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come, 
—Don Juan. 


‘*Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints tomorrow with prophetic ray.’’ 
‘He who will not reason, is a bigot; he who cannot, is a fool ; and he who dares 
not, is a slave.’’ 
“Truth is a gem that is found at great depth; whilst on the surface of this world 
all things are weighed by the false scale of custom.’’ 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, . 
by subscribing for or renewing your sub 


You Can Save Hal scription for a period of two years now 


any time before June Ist. Upto June Ist you can get the Instructor two full 
years for $1.00. After June Ist the price will be $1.00 a year. The two years for 
$1.00 privilege is now open to all and every teacher should take advantage of it. 
Even though your subscription, has not expired you are privileged to advance | 
two years beyond the date to which it is now paid by remitting the $1.00, Doubt 
less many of your friends would be glad to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Will you not bring the matter to their attention ? 


—— 
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You Can Be An 
Independent 
Money Maker 


Marinello operators are 
wanted all the time--every- 
where. Hundreds gradu 
ate from the Marinello 
School every year, still 
we cannot supply the 
demand. Good paying 
positions are always 
\ open. Also fine oppor- 
‘\tunities for conduct- 
ing your own business 
atasplendid income. 
Your own defects are 








Work is pleasant—easy. 
treated while you learn to treat others. 


Marinello Training 


in Facial Massage, Hair Dressing, Scalp Treatment, 
Shampooing, Electrolysis is recognized throughout 
the country as uncommonly thorough, scientific. 
It fits you for one of the most dignified, profitable 
professions open to women to-day. 


Mail this ad with six cents in stamps for 
Marinello Text Book 


Gives names and addresses of dozens of women 
startedin life by Marinello, Read what it will do 
for YOU. Only a lmited number of students can be 
accomomdated by our thorough method of personal 
instruction. Euroll NOW for June. References 
required frum all applicants. 

MARINELLO COMPANY, 

Western Methodist Book Bldg., 


Dept. E. Chicago 
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250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 


—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 


reputation 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York 
Works : Camden, N. J 





Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHER * Course by mail while teaching: 


Write E, M, WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO. N. Y., 


inch Wild Male $ 
Ostrich Plume 


Don't confuse this special, ex- 
tralength wild phame with 
the one to four inch 
shorter tame ostrich 
plume generally 

advertised. The 
wild ostrich 
fibre ismuch 
stronger 
and far 
more 
glossy 


and 


for 
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. beantiful 
- thanthe tame, It 
willstand any weather, never perma- 
nently lose its curl, and will last a life-time, We 
select our feathers from wild male birds only, to insure 
the very finest plumage. Just send us I5e to pay ex- 
pressage and get this superior quality French Cur! 
Plume in black, white or any color, ©. O. D. You will 
find tuat you cannot duplicate it at youc local dealer's for $5. If the plume 
does not please you, return it at once and we'll refund purchase price. We 
pay expressage where purchase prize accompanies order. member, WE 
TAKE ALL THE RISK. You CAN'T lose. For complete line, write for 
FREE catalog and learn how you can get a plume by selling six. 
$5.00 


SPECIA French Ostrich Feather, 20 inch, 


regular price, 29.50, our price - 


African-American Ostrich Feather Co., 272-3 Wabash Ave.,Dept. 550, Chicago 




















THE POWELL COMPUTING CHARTS: Accu- 
rate results of any calculation however intricate 

written from charts without mentaleffort. Price 25c. 

Agents wanted. W. G. Powell, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


—Childe Harold. : 


‘ 
“ 


Well—well, the world must turn upon its axis, 
And all mankind turn with it, heads ur tails, 
And live and die, make love, and pay our taxes, 
And as the veering wind shifts, shift our sails; 
The king commands us, and the doctor quacks us, 
The priest instructs us, and so our life exhales, 
A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame, 
Fighting, devotion, dust,—perhaps a name. 
—Don Juan. 


Selections for Study 
Short Poems— 
The Vision of Belshazzar. 
Vv.) 
Saul (See Bible account, 1 Samuel, 7-19. 
The Destruction of Sennacherib. (Bible account, 11 Kings XIX, 
32-35 


(Compare with Bible account, Daniel 


-35-) 
Sister! My Sweet Sister! 
The Prisoner of Chillon. 


From Childe Harold— 


Good Night, Canto 1, Stanza 13. 

The Battle of Waterloo, Canto III, 21 to 29 stanzas. 

A Woman’s Grave, Canto IV, 99 to 1toth stanzas. 
Apostrophe to the Ocean, Canto IV, 179 to Ig5th stanzas. 


From The Giaour— 

The Giaour’s Appeal to the Confessor,—Beginning with the lines: 
‘*Father! thy days have passed in peace,’’ and continuing to the 
close of the poem. 


From Don /uan— 
The Sweets of Life, Canto I, 122 to 127th stanzas. 
The Strongeness of Man, Canto I, 127 to 134th stanzas. 
The Shipwreck, Canto II, 24-110. 
The Black Friar, last seven stanzas of Canto XVI. 


References 
Complete Poems with Notes. 
Life of Byron, Thomas Moore. 
Essay on Lord Byron, Carlyle. 
. Questions 
1. Tell the story of Byron’s life. 
2. Name his best known poems. 
3. Write seven familiar lines. 
4. Describe Bryon’s character. 
tributed? 
5. What do critics say of Byron’s work. 
he excel all other poets of his time? 


Quote three memory gems. 
To what is his wayward life at- 


In what particulars did 





Our Animal Friends 


(Continued from page 24) 


’ 


**T should think she might give all her order at once.’ 
She’s a good customer. Hurry up!’’ answered 


said John. 

‘*Can’t help it. 
the grocer. 

Jolin ran to the barn. He had meant to give the horse water 
before he started out again, but he forgot, and in a few minutes, 
whip in hand, was urging the tired, thirsty horse again over the 
road. 

The afternoon was much as the forenoon, excepting that the 
horse, growing more and more tired, began to stumble on the 
slippery road, and John jerked him up with angry shouts and a cut 
of the whip. Once the unfortunate animal tried to turn down a 
street toward a-ewatering trough, but John gave him another blow. 
Toward the close of the afternoon the horse began to hang his head 
and when Jolin whipped him, he did not go any faster. Mrs. Bell, 
seeing them stop for the third time in front of her house remarked: 
‘*T think it’s a shame for Mr. Rush to let that boy race his horse 
so all day. Every time he came here-the horse was in a sweat and 
now he looks as though he would drop. It’s wicked to work a 
horse so.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said her aunt, ‘‘ Horses have to suffer for man’s thought- 
lessness, and woman’s, too. He’s been here three times today, 
hasn’t he?’’ But Mrs. Bell did not see the point of her reply. 

Tt was seven o’clock before Jolin put the horse in the stable. He 
remembered then that he had given him no water all day, and as 
he did not wish to go to the barn again he gave him a pail of ice- 
cold water, which the horse drank greedily. Then he put his 
supper before him and left him, not stopping to give the poor faith- 
ful creature any further attention. 

As he passed the door on his way home the grocer called, ‘‘ Have 
you put up the horse all right?’’ And the boy answered ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

When John came to tle siore the next morning a very angry 
looking grocer met him at the door. ‘‘ You can go home as soon 
as you like. I can’t keep a boy who drives my horse to death.’’ 

‘*Ts the horse dead?’’ asked Jolin. 

‘*?Tisn’t your fault if he isn’t. 
with him.’’ , 

‘*You told me to hurry every time I went out,’’ answered John. 

‘Well, you’d know when a horse was used up, if you had any 
sense, and rest him.’’ 

The horse died, and if a jury had sat upon his case to see who 
murdered him, Justice would have answered, ‘‘The grocer whio 
trusts a boy without any sympatliy for animals, to drive and take 
care of his horse; women like Mrs. Bell who give the horse so 
many extra trips; and boys like John who never think of the noble, 
useful horse as anything more tlian a machine, who are too selfish 
even to give him time to breathe and eat, and frequent chances to 
drink, and who do not care for his comfort in any way.’’ 


ALL FOR $1.48 


I’ve been up about all night 


’ 





DON’T OVERLOOK OUR STAR OFFER 
Normal instructor one year $ .75 ) 
Pathfinder one year 1.00 | 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 ) 
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90,000 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
READERS 


Are Eager to See 


Halley’s Comet 


The Excelsior Telescope 
will assist in seeing it. Over 1,600 
Normal Instructor readers have already 


secured one; you should do the 
same, 





Pat. April 24, 1906 





No telescope with a Solar Eye 
Piece has ever before been sold 
for less than $8.00 or $10.00. 











HIS IS ALONG powerful Tele- 
scope for terrestrial and celes- 
tial use. Every student, mail or fe- 
male, needs this Telescope to study 
the sun in eclipses, also the mys- 
terious recurrent sun spots, Re- 
move the solar Eye-Piece lens and 
you have a good practical Telescope 
for land observations, ete. 
Positively such a good Telescope 
was never sold for this price before. 
These Telescopes are made by one of 
the largest manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12 in., and open over 


346 ft. in 5 sections. Tubes are com 
pressed Papier Mache Fibre, fitted 
and finished with great precision, and 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on 
each end to exclude dust, etec.. with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground 
and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker, Every sojourner in the coun- 
try cr at the seaside resorts should cer- 
tainly secure one of these instruments, 
and no farmer should be without one, 
Objects miles away are brought to view 


with an astonishing clearness, 


Over 3% Feet Long 
Circumference 5°4 Inches. 
Price B 
Only $1.00 Express 


By Mail, Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed, $1.20 





Our new catalogue of guns, etc., sent 
with each order. This is a grand offer 
and you should not miss it. Absolute 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

The mysterious spots onthe sun. Get 
our Solar Telescope and see them. 


Digest of What Customers Say 
Write them: 

Witnessed sun eclipse at Austrian Tyrol 
with it.—L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, N. ¥ 
Excelsior superior to a $15 one.—Fred 
Walsh, Howe Island, Ontario. 


need not take our word, 





A Kansas Farmer Counting Stock 
Several Miles Away 


Could count cattle miles away.—F. G, 
Patten, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Exceeded my _ expectations Sher 
bourne Levings, M3 Oakwood Boul., 
Chicago. 

People think it fine.—K. C. Gaslon, 
Chalk Sevil, Mo. 

A. Ray Drew of Newton, Ia. writes: 


Enclosed find $2.00 for two more tele 
scopes they are making a decided hit. 
Hundreds of others saying 
things about these Telescopes, 
ONE AND TRY IT. 

Booklet containing information 
about Telescopes, eclipses and planets, 
“REE with each order, 
Send 41.06 money) by 
Letter. Post-Office Money Order, or 
Bank Draft payable to our order. Sent 
by mail, safe delivery guaranteed, $1.20, 


Kirtland Bros. & Co, 
Department L. R. 
90 Chambers St., New York. 
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ILLUSTRATION ABOUT ONE-THIRD ACTUAL LENGTH 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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reading material for a long time. 


| but bubbling with new interest. 


can be had for a mere trifle? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ 


‘‘To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.”’ 


our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult § 
This is often a difficult problem because the 
~ teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary # 
‘reading. We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 
| Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
you wish atid it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
moe 4 j not help vou, get the c i:ildren to buy their own. 
a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission - fee of five or ten cents, will supply you with fresh 
Can you afford to let your children go inungry for good literature when an abundance 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do this, 


An idea of the favor with which they are 


being received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 


1908. 


Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, 


which 


lave not heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them. They supplv a great variety of choice 


reading at a nomial expense. 


A SPLE 








REVOLUTION 





STORIES OF THE 








now offered are 


NDID LINE OF BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES = tonto 'ritts VEAR 


These FiveeCent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 
included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially pre- 


In the one hundred and twenty titles 


pared by teachers well qualified for the special subject concerned and well aware of the needs 


of the schools. 
Fables, Myths, 
have been adopted 


Nature, 


They furnish a variety of 
Biography, 


History, Geograplhiy, 


Supplementary Reading of the highest order— 
Industries and Literature. 
and are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere 


They 
These 


books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 


With a 
riched and a 
attractiveness and worth. 


supply of 
live 


interest in all the grades assured. 


these books in your school the course of study would .be yreatly en- 
A trial order will convince you of their 
Should yon not have a fund available to purchase a supply, 


just show 


copies to your school and you will be suprised to see how qnick the pupils will raise morey. 
Below is the List, Classified and Graded: 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Aesop's Fables—Part I 
28 Asop’s Fables—Part IT 


29 Indian Myths 

140 Nursery Tales 
Nature 

1 Little Plant People—Part I 

2 Little Plant People—Part IT 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 

81 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 

82 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 

Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 

Pables and Myths 

83 Stories from Andersen 

84 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Ilood 

87 Jack and the Beanstalk 

88 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature 

4 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boy hood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
#148 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Nature 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
52 Story of Glass 
58 Adventures ofa Little Water Drop 
*185 Litle People of the Hills (Dry Air 
and Dry Soil Plants) 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilxrims 
#44 Famons Early Americans (Smith 
Standish, Penn) 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Lonisa M. Alcott 
*58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
182 Storyof Franklin 
64 Child Life in the 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—I1 
(Poennsv! vania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies — III 
(Virginia) 


Colonies—I 


* These are new titles added this year. 
Order by number. 





| 


68 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun. 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution — [I 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution — ITT 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Back woods 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 


History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln 
*56 Indian Children Tales 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Danie! Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors— II (Morse 
and Edison) 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones. 
Perry. Farragut) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


Literature 
™ Selections from Lonefellow—L 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Sil 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest. 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale 
99 Story of Jefferson 
*100 Story of Bryant 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
*105 Story of Canada 
141 Story of Grant 
*144 Story of Steam 
*145 Story of McKinley 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
Inde sagen Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc. 
*147 Story of King Arthur 


(For 


Price 5 





SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin- 
chona, Resins, ete.) 
Geography 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris) 
*115 Great European Cities—II (Rome 
and Berlin) 
History and Biography 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion - Hearted. 
The Black Prince, Sidney) 
*117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
Wellington, Gladstone) 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow(Irving) 
22 Rab and Ilis Friends 


24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 


26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—II 

121 Selections from Holmes 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Suowbound (Whittier) 
20 TheGreat Stone Face 
thorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
*127 Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speechesof Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
*130 Selections from Henry the Eighth 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 


Miles Standish 


(Haw- 


Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER, 


We do not send ont free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, you: 


choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be 


returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their retur n, 





Ten-Cent Classics 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. 
duction and Notes. 


Other titles in preparation. 


F. AOWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Edited with Intro- 


THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, Bound 
in strong paper covers, 10c each. Our list now comprises three titles : Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship 
of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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May Plans and Suggestions 
(Continued from page 18) 
May NATURE STUDIES 


The following questions may be given 
to pupils to interest them in the nature 
study of tle month. After they have dis. 
covered the facts, the questions should be 
freely discussed : 

What is the zodiacal sign for May? 

Does the increasing length of days have 
any effect upon the climate and vegeta- 
tion? 

Compare May first with December first 
in regard to length. 

What trees now have the thickest foli- 
age? The most blossoms? 

What causes the gray color of the young 
foliage of the horse chestnuts; the pink 
of the oaks and maples? 

How are the young and tender leaves 
| protected from the glaring rays of the 
| sun? 
| Observe the elm and maple seeds as 
| they mature. Of what use are the wings 
to the seeds? 

What trees have their seeds well formed 
before they leat? 

Have you observed that the flowers are 
becoming brighter tinted now? What 
causes this? 

How many petals hasan apple blossom? 
A strawberry flower? 

Tell something of some of the well 
known birds of your State. 

What insect may be seen among the 
apple blossoms? 

Are all of the insects out? 
the ones you have observed. 

During May (1910) there will occur 
two eclipses,—a total eclipse ot the sun 
May 8-9 and a total eclipse of the moon 
May 23-24. Learn which one of these 
will be visible in North America. In 
what countries will the other one be visi- 
ble? Why is an eclipse visible only in 
certain portions of the earth? What comet 
may be seen in May? 





Describe 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
The May nature rhymes, given below, 
contain word pictures which may be 
utilized for parsing, paraphrasing, and 
dictation work. The verses may also be 
memorized by pupils. 


MAY 

Sweet May, a harbinger of beauty and 
cheer, 

We joyously welcome as Queen of the 
year. 





Heart, now sing in gladsome lay, 
| For ‘tis tuneful, winsome May! 
In festive robes of colors gay, 
Nature doth herself array. 
APPLE BLOSSOMS 
The dear old apple tree’s flowers 
Are falling now in dainty showers. 
THE WHITE CLOUDS 
The azured sky is a pretty sight, 
There sail huge, billowy shapes of white; 
These wondrous torms oft I behold, 
They seem to breathe a peace untold 
THE BIRDS 
In the green-leaved bowers near, 
Songsters warble notes of clieer. 
THE FROGS 
The frogs their happy chorus sing, 
Their tones from pools so blithely ring! 


THE BROOKLET 
What a merry, care-free song 
Sings the brooklet all day long! 
MAY LITERATURE FOR STUDY OR 
READING 
The following selections will prove ap- 
propriate for the month: 
Flowers-—James Russell Lowell. 
Green Things Growing- Dinali Maria 
Mulock. F 
Extracts from Emerson’s ‘‘May Day. 
BIRD DAY LITERATURE 
The Throstle—Tennyson. 
The Wounded Curlew—Celia Thaxter. 
The Thrifty Blue Jay—Burroughs. 
Bob White—George Cooper. 
To a Sky Lark—Wordsworth. 
MEMORIAL DAY POEMS 
Decoration Day—Whittier. 
Soldier, Rest—Sir Walter Scott. 
MEMORIAL DAY SONGS 
Cover Them Over With Beauitful Flow- 


ers. 
The .Vacant Chair. : 
God Bless Our Native Land. 

Mt. Vernon Bells. 
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Souvenirs 


For twenty years we have been manufacturing 
School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts 
from teacher to pupils on the last day of school, spec- 
ial days, holidays, etc. The color work on all except 
our Photo Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. It 
has been our constant aim to make the very best Sou- 
venirs that it was possible to produce, and by making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them 
at about the same prices that other firms ask for 
inferior goods, 


Pansy Souvenirs 





This is a single heavy card, 74%x7%, elegantly 
lithographed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut 
out, With ribbon hanger. The name of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, etc., are printed onthe center panel. 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the Souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs, Cata- 
logue and sam ples free to those who intend to order. 

The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or 
less. 3c. for each one in excess of 1:2. 

With photo, 81.00 pr 12 or less, 4c. for 
each one in excess of 1 


Basket of Flowers 











Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of | 
these superb novelties has ever been offered to teachers | 


before, Tt isimpossible to give more than a faint idea 
of their elegance. Tney are fit to grace the finest bou 


doirand will be prized by the recipient as no other , 


souvenir could be, Beautifully ‘colored, embossed and 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailed to 
you flat. but when put together (only a moment's 
work ) they open out several inches, like a real basket 


of beautitul flowers, and will stand on the mantel or - 


can be hung on the wall. They are intended for those 
teachers who desire something hetter than the ordi 
Rary souvenirs, even though they cost more. By get 
ting them made in immense quantities we are able to 
offer them at about half the price such novelties would 
Ordinarily cost. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 
Basket of Wild Roses.— A “apg 8 ineches wide and 
Winches high, 5c. each. 8 for 81. 
Basket of Violets.—About te inches wide and 10 
Mches high, 20c. each, 6 for S1. 
Printing extra.—We can print on the panels sim- 
arto this: “With best wishes of your teacher, Rosa 
M. Knight, Milford, N.Y., Dec, 25, 1909,” in script type. 
changing it as you desire. This extra printing costs 
+c. for each order. Names of pupils can not be added. 
Photo. 


orless, lc. each additional one. No Free Samples. 
they are too expensive. Send the regular price. There 
inno ay inting on the samples and you can use them 
r gift 
We Make Seven Other Styles. 


Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return them unsoiled 
they are too expensive to give to those who ask for 
them merely out of curiosity. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 
It's worth sending for. 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 


vibrations. 


The photo of the teacher can be copied and | 
placed on these souvenirs at an extra cost of 25c. for 12 | 


| supply either Half Set of the Year’s Entertainments in combination with Nor- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received, 
reply by private letter, 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 3S. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Please tell me why a pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent in number, gender, and person, 
and not in case.—A. M, C., Texas, A Subscriber. 

As the pronoun refers to the same in- 
dividual or object as the antecedent, it 
necessarily has the same person, number 
and gender. But case is the relation be- 
tween words in a sentence, and as the 
pronoun and its antecedent ‘usually have 
different relations, they may have differ- 
ent case. 

1. Diagram according to Reed and Kellogg: 
“Thinkest thou this heart could feel one mo- 
ment’s joy, thou being absent?” 2. Please write 
correctly: ‘There are three two’s in the English 
language.” 3. Is there any scientific principle 
underlying water witching? 4. (a) Tell some 
facts and history ofcomets, (b) Halley’s Comet. 

Reader, Oklahoma. 

1. Analysis: Complex  interrogative 
sentence ; subjec t, ‘‘thou;’’ predicate 
‘‘thinkest ;’’ object, the dependent clause 
‘ (that) this heart could feel one moment's 


joy.’’ Subject of dependent clause, 
‘heart ;’’? predicate, ‘‘could feel;’’ ob- 
ject, ‘‘joy,’’ with possessive modifier 


‘moment’s,’’ which is modified by 
‘fone.’’? ‘‘Thou being absent’’ is inde- 
pendent and should be so placed in the 
diagram ; the participle ‘‘being’’ with its 
complement ‘‘absent’’ is modifier of 
‘‘thou.’’ (Let diagram show conjunction 
‘‘that’’ understood connecting dependent 
clause with verb ‘‘thinkest.’’) 2. There 
are in English three words of the same 
sound, ‘‘too.’’ 3. Scientific men who 
have made a study ot the alleged power 
of the witch hazel, as divining rod for the 
discovery of water, fail to find anything 
in it except an ‘‘unconscious delusion, 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, 


will be 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


dense than the haystack is thrown into 
greater vibration, which strikes the air 
with greater force. 3. There would be 
sound if the ruler were moved fast enough 
to cause the air vibrations to stike the ear 
with force. 4. A fowl is an animal, and 
man also, because having all the char- 
acteristics of an animal,—an organized, 
living body, with setisation and power of 
voluntary motion; taking food into an 
internal organ, or stomach, for digestion ; 
breathing oxygen and giving out carbonic 
acid; increasing in strength and power 
with its growth. 5. Sound, which travels 
over 1,100 feet per second, while nerve 
messages, so far as they can be measured, 
have less than one-fifth of that rate. 


1. What is the meaning of G.O. P22 2, What 
is the study of “Phenology,” and where can a 
person study that subject? 3. What are the 
“Chinook Winds” of Dakota 
them? 4. What causes the sun to appear larget 
inthe morning and evening than at midday ? 
6. What is the meaning of the “Ship Subsidy” 
law, and the present action regarding the same? 

Roswell, So. Dakota. 


1. Grand Old Party, a name applied to 


the Republican party. 2. Phrenology, 
not ‘‘phenology,’’ is the science of the 
special functions of the brain, and its 


study is based on the theory that mental 
faculties and traits of character may all 
be found on the surface of the head, or 
skull, as indicated by the ‘‘bumps’’ and 
hollows. Enough of the theory could be 


learned from reading books on tile sub- | 


for asa study it has no _ practical 
3. Warm westerly winds blowing 
the direction of the Chinook Ind- 


ject, 
value. 
from 





or the effect of a strong impression on 
the mind acting through the agency of 
the nerves and muscles. 4. A comet con- 
sists usually of three parts:—the nucleus 
or head; the coma (hair), or cloudlike 
mass surrouiding the nucleus; and the 
tail, a luminous train extending in a 
direction opposite to the sun, although 
some comets have several tails, others 
none at all, while some lack even the 
nucleus. Comets are the least known, 
the most diversified in form, the ‘‘ most 
mysterious and fascinating of heavenly 
bodies,’’ and in former times were con- 
sidered harbingers of calamity. They 
are supposed to sliine by their own lighit, 
yet there is good reason to believe that 
the earth in 1861 passed through one, the 
only indication being a ‘‘ peculiar phos. 
phorescent mist.’’ Halley's comet is so 
called from calculations made by that 
astronomer as to its reappearance every 
seventy-five years. He predicted its re- 
turn about 1758 or 59, but did not live 
to see the prediction verified. The first 
record of this comet was in 130 B.C. In 
England, 1066, it was supposed to be an 
omen ot the victory of William the Con- 
queror, Its last appearance was in 1835, 
and it is here again this year according to 
its regular schedule. 


1. Can there be sound without an ear to hear 
the air vibrations? 2. Why will not the air vi- 
brations be the same when a tree falls on a hay- 
stack as when it falls on the ground? 3. IfI 
wave a ruler back and forth will there not be air 
vibrations? Why not sound? 4. Is nota fowl 
ananimal? Why? Prove that man isan animal. 
5. Which travels faster, sound or nerve inessages? 
—De Soto, Iowa. 

1. What we call sound is the effect 
produced upon our organ of hearing by 
these ‘‘air vibrations,’’ or the vibratory 
motions of the sounding body conveyed 
through the airorother conducting medi- 
um. There is no sound in a vacuum, | 
because there is no medium to transmit 
the vibrations; hence there could be no | 
sound if there were ne ear to receive the | 
2. The ground being more ! 








| this, 


| jar, or as a spoon does, 


| aid in carrying on some 


|; proposed and adopted, 


ians’ country. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the wind sn called lias its origin 
in the warm Japanese current off the 
Pacific coast; east of those mountains the 
cause can hardly be the same, but the 
conditions produced are similar. 4. At 
those times we see the sun through the 
denser atmosphere near the horizon and 
by its refraction, makes the sun look 
larger, as olives do, seen through a glass 
ina tumbler of 
A subsidy is a grant from the 
municipal corporation, 
person 


water. 65. 
government, a 
etc., to a private 
enterprise ad- 
Thus a subsidy 
of steamships 
The matter of a 


vantageous to the public. 
to the owners of a line 
would be a ship subsidy. 


| grant of this kind from the United States 


government has been introduced in Con- 
gress but no bill has yet been passed. 


1. What steps are necessary to change the elec 
tion of a United States senator to a popular vote ? 

What are the duties of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives? 3. Who are the 
members of Taft’s Cabinet? 4. Do senators 
still represent the States? 5. Why is it that 
twilight is longer where tatitude is highest ? 
Rewey, Wis. 

1. This change requires an amendinent 
to the Constitution which, 
must follow the 
steps,’’ or the means, prescribed in the 
Constitution, Article V. 2. His duties 
are to sign all bills and resolutions passed 
by the House; to appoint the standing 
committees; and although he has thie 
right to vote on all questions, he is re- 
quired to vote in case of a ballot. 3. 
Answered in April Instructor. 4. 
In theory, yes. 5. In the high lati- 
tudes, the sun’s path in the heavens 
is so oblique in relation to the horizon, 
that its light continues to shine a long 
while after sunset, the sun itself being 
very near the horizon a long time botii 
before and after its setting. The con- 
trary is true in the tropical regions where 
the sun’s path meets tlie horizon nearly | 
at riglit angles, and where, seemingly, as 
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Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Waists, Handkerchiefs, 
Petticoats, Belts.etc., at half merchants’ prices. Your 

je redit is good, Free trial order—no deposit, Bigaest 
commissions ppexelusive territory Very et ind 
pleasant. W lay for Big Free alog N ‘ 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 


THEIR PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
Handsomest, most comprehensive 
and valuable book ever offered for iO Cc. 
64 PAGES, SIZE, 5x7 INCHES 
25 full page Photo-engraved portraits, 500-word bi 
ography of each president, 400 points in American 
History, Vice-Presidents of the U.8., how president 


are elected, and much other useftl informatio 
Sent free on receipt of price, 10 cents, 


SONGS WE ALL LOVE. 


Full-sized piano copy Words and Music, ineluding 
voeal score, The album contains the following ten 
songs, complete and unabridged: ‘America “Old 
Folks at Home,” **Massa's in the Cold, Cold Ground 

| “Star Spangled Banner, Home, Sweet Home Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Hail Columbia,’ “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,’ “Ben Bolt.”’ “Yankee Doodle. 
Printed on good music paper, with attractive cover 
These songs, if purchased separately, would cost 83.00, 
sent free to any address on receipt of 10 cent 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL. 
Size 19x28 inches for framing, 

All the characteristics of the original penmanship 
faithfully preserved. A copy of the Declaration should 
be placed in view of every young American, Printed 
on heavy lithograph paper; sent free, securely protec- 
ted, on receipt of 10 cents 


All eo 25¢, 
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LINCOL N PU BL ISHING ‘COMPANY, 


225 KE, 4th Street, Cincinnati, 


CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either ¥ style with pa three letters or figures 
and one or tv vo colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 

5 ;Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
esi ens inPinsor Bad es 










made for any School o1 society, at low pric 
Send design for estimate Cat 4ut ue fr 
Bastian Bros, Co. 299 Bouth Ave. , Rochester, N. xa 





Medals and Badges 

, FOR 

b School College&Music 

Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Bedge Co., 





No, 701 &3 Nassau St, N, 
Gold $1.00 
Bilver 50 Seud for Catalogue 


Vacation With Pay 
HERE’S THE BIGGEST SNAP YET! 
Don’t Pass It! Taachets shy not during 





our va 


our 


Louis, Mo. 
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NTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y 


Wanted Teachers! 
For the Summer 











Independent Income. 


| outfit absolutely FREE. 
Send coupon today for terms. 


Both men and women to travel and represent u 
We engage the successful ones tor permanent work 
on an income in excess of their teaching salary 

We sell 


The New Student’s Reference Work 
and The Student’s Manual 4 
complete in 5 large volumes, A necessity in . 
every home. The standard brief reference 
library for the home and school sf 


Universally endorsed by Educators, 
If you possess ability we assure youan  ¢ 
‘ 


. 


We furnish OU EE. selling ,* 
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F. E. Compton & Go, Ss 
Publishers - “7 < 

Dept. N. 200 Monroe St., » © 3 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made. 


Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 

Raby and Wigwam, Experiences 
at Night, With His Friends, With 
Iago, His Deer Hunt, The Banquet, 
Large Hiawatha, His Canoe. 


Robinson Crusoe 
Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Ris Landing, Finding Tracks in 
Sand, Finding Friday, Crosoé in 
Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen 
Crusoe and His Father. 


Mother Goose 
Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Kater, My Son John, 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Ete,, Mother 
Goose at Picnic, Mother Goose 
Going to School, 


Program Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy dou- 


ble letters six inches high, size 
17x49 inches. Nice for fall. 

Design of bunnies and rosee, with 
double letters for two color work. 


A pretty design for spring. Size 
17x40 inches. 


Eskimo Stencils 

Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 

Eskimo Fishing, Mother and 
Child in Home, Eskimo at Home 
Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog 
Carrying Seal, Eskimo in Canoe 
Mother with two Children, Polar 
Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll 


Welcome Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Fancy double letters six inches 
hich, decorated with flowers, bird 


and butterflies, ‘The decoration 1 


arranged so as to be used to pre 
pare a pretty blackboard border 
also, Size 22x34 inches, 







BUSYWORK 


o\‘s)) STENCILS 
) \y Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 
Size 4dxSinches, 50 for 25 cts. 


Set No. 2 
— Size >xSinches, 50 for 35 cts. 





a 


Physiology Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long. Very fine, ; 15 ets, 
Circulation of the Blood a 10 ets. 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs 10 cts. 
Heart Showipg all the Parts ‘sane 10 cts. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc..........10 cts. 
Stomach and Tntestimes.............ceeeeeees 10 cts. 
Ear Showing all the Parts............66 ces0s 10 cts 
Eye Showing all the Parts..........c0c.seee00s cts 


/ Alphabet Stencils 


These stencils are used to pre- 


A pare mottoes and other fancy 
wording. They are very practi- 
cal and economical. 

Set2sin. high like“*A’’for...,..10¢ 
Set 12 in. high like “A” for.......40¢e 
ye Set 6 in. high like B" for vos «200 
| ] { Setdip. high like the “Roll of 
- — Honor” stencil illustrated for..20c 


Set 4iu. high, handsome double 





[\ ‘ létters, capitals and small let 
{ } REIOD, thes snkeisees ‘ +. SC 

4 \ Set Medium Slant for black- 

4 board, capitals. small letters 

Feat _ and figures. . ; 

& Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
oqgies. small letters and figures for .. 100 

Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
COED TOUPOR FOP... «000 00000cecccbbnssrbnhsdedss 10¢ 


Orders for any of the above filled by— 


Flag, Colonial Relics, 


ters, deeorated with daisies. Very handsome. 
Size 22x34 inches. 

Large ow! with scroll decorated with violets and having dou- 
ble letters for two color work. Quite appropriate for spring. 
Size 22x34 inches. : 


See © 
‘. 


™, 


f4 








The above stencil, 22 inches high, tor 5 cents 
Sunbonnet Baby with Eggs in Apron, same size, 5c. 


Sunbonnet Baby Border 10 inches high for 5c. 
alendar for 10c. 


10 Sunbonnet aby iy work Stencils for 10c. 
aby 


Large Sunbonnet 


LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents 


ROll of Honor, Typical Pilgrims,Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving Fight Deer, 
Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas 
Tree, A Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ Child. 
Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse. Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Boys with Flags, Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large 
Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant on Horse, Madonna and 
Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family. 





Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rosé Design, conventionalized, having large double let- 


See above cut. 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails 4nd Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holiy and tries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen afd Rooster with Chicks, 
Litde Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cénts 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for..........++. 10 cents 


19 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted fo 
19 Brownie Stencils, assorted for...... 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for... 






19 Animal Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,............+ 10 cents 
1? Fruitand VegetableStencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for............+. 10 cents 
10 Patriotic Stencils, assorted for............ 10 cents 
10 Valentihe Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted. for............+5. 10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils for..............565 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, Assorted, for.......... 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft. Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Ow!l, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear. Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Duteh Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’Lanterns, 
Faster Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag. 
Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O’ Lantern October Calendar. 


Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Gents 
United States, North America, South America. 
Europe. Asia. Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each...... 20 cts. 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 


Large World for Blackboard, each...........30 cts. 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet .40 cts 
Small Map Stencils 


Order any of the above named map stencils vou 
wish for seatwork purposes. They are 8},x11 inches 
and the price is 3 cents each. 


Borders 





Each 5 cents 


Sunbonnet _ Babies, Overall, Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistlétoé, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Eating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawherries, Pansies, Cattails, Mor- 
ning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, 
Frogs, Goslings, Stork tder, Asters, Carnations, 
Vegetabies, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, 
Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunting, Vio- 
lets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, Assorted 
— Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag Bunt- 
ing. 


SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER.— Blue Stamping Powder 
in 4 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small ma 
ae and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete. 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 
COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 
Assorted Colors 
1 doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK. 
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soon as thé sun disappears, ‘‘at oné stride 
coines the dark.’’ 

Trace Grant through the Civil War.—C. B. H., 
Pennsylvania. 

Appointed Colonel, June 17, 1861; 
Brig.-Gen., August 7; at Belmont, Mo., 
Nov., 1861; in command at Cairo, 1862: 


| takes Fort Henry and Fort Donelson in 
| February ; at battle of Shiloh in April; 


| 





| 
| 
\ 








captures Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
July, 1863; takes possession of Arkansas; 
relieves Chattanooga and wins at Look- 
out Mountain, November, 1863 ; is called 
to Virginia and given command of all the 
Union forces, March 1864; in battles of 
the Wilderness, May, 1864 ; crosses James 
river and begins siege of Petersburg and 
the Cofifederate ranks, June, 1864; takes 
Petersburg and Richmond, April, 1865; 
captures Lee’s army, April 9, 1865. 

1. Pleasé state in Normal Instructor the names 
of important railroads it the United States, and 
trace through the Continent. 2. Also give 
Roosévelt’s @€xpedition through Africa.—A Sub. 
scriber, Kansas. 

1. A list of the principal railroads in 
the United States comprises nearly one 
hundred separate systems. Among tlie 
most important are the Atchison, Topeka 


and Santa Fe Railway System (‘‘Santa 


Fe’’ route,) from Illinois and Louisiana 
to California; Atlantic Coast Line, Vir. 
ginia to Alabatna; Chicago and North- 
western Railway, Ilinois and Michigan 
to Nebraska, and Wyoming; Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad (‘‘ Bur. 
lington Route’’), Illinois to Montana and 
Colorado; Grand Trunk Railway, Maine 
to Michigan; Northern Pacific Railway. 
(‘‘ Yellowstone Park Line’’) St. Paul to 
Wisconsin, Oregon, and Washington; 
Pennyslvania Railroad, the Middle States, 
Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky and Illinois; 
Southern Pacific Co, (‘‘Sunset, Ogden 
and Shasta Routes’’), Louisiana to Cal- 
ifornia ahd Oregon; Union Pacific Rail- 
road (‘‘Overland. Route‘‘), Kansas to 
Utah. 2. From Naples, through Suez 
Canal and Red Sea to Mombasa by steam- 
ship ; Mombasa to Port Florence (on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza) ; through that lake to 
Entebbe by boat ; by catavan to Gondokoro 
on the Nile; up the Nile to Khartum by 
boat ; by Seudan Military Railway to Wadi 
Halfiin Upper Egypt; to Cairoand Alex- 
andria by rail or by boat on the Nile; 
besides this maits course, matiy excursions 
from general line of travel. 

1. Describé thé lyiptiatics ad tell their func- 
tions. 2. Was President Johnson itipeached? 
3. Explain filly how the earth travels around the 
suu.—A Subscriber, Iowa. 

1. The lymphatics origifiate in a net- 
work of delicate tubes, atid ate found 
in all the soft tissues of the body, except 
the nefves, atid especially itt the skin. 
Their office is to collect the albuniinous 
matter whicli lias every where ‘‘transuded”’ 
from tle blood vessels of beet set free 
by changes going on in the soft parts, aud 
to catry it to the lymphatic glands, where 
it is convetted into fibrin. 2. He was 
impeached, or charged with ‘‘ high crimes 
and misdemeatiots,’’ since inipeachment 
is the term applied to the making of such 
charges agaitist a public officer, but hie 
was acquitted of the cliarge. 3. The earth 
was once a part of the whirling fire mist 
now known 4s the sun, but being thrown 
off from it, as mud is thrown off from a 
revolving cafriage wheel, it was yet re- 
tained by the attraction of the remaining 
mass, and continued: to revolve around 
it, by means of the same combination of 
forces that made the fire mist itself re- 
volve and move forward, and that still 
holds the earth in its course after mil- 
lions of years of time. This combina- 
tion of forces, centrifugal and centripetal, 
is explained in the science of pliysics. 

1, Who are our foreign ministers? 2. Namethe 
judges ofthe Supreme Court. 3. Canthe sumber 
of grains in a pound Avoirdupois be solve i by the 
table given in arithmetic? 4. What were the 
most important events of Roosevelt’s adminis 
tration? 5. Tell something'of the history of Mos- 
cow. 6. What causéd the Russo-Japan War?—A 
Subsctiber, Md. 

1. The list of ministers to foreign 
countries is too long for this place, but 
the United Statés has ten ambassadors in 
foreign countries: in Austria-Hungary, 
Chatles S. Francis, N. Y.; in Brazil, 
Irvine B. Dudley, Cal.; France, Henry 
White, R. I. ; Germany, David J. Hill, 
N. Y.; Great Britain, Whitelaw Reid, N. 
Y.; Italy, Jolin G. A. Leishman, Pa. ; 
Japan, Thomas J..O’Brian, Mich. ; Mex- 
ico, David E, Thompson, Neb. ; Russia, 
William W. Rockhill, D. ¢.; Turkey, 
Oscar S- Straus, N. Yo. 2. Melville W.- 
Fuller, 111., Chief-Justice. Associate 
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When You Buy a Piano 


you want to know you are 
getting the best for your money 


When you buy a 

“CORNISH ‘ you 

get full piano 

value — nothing 

added for the 
rotection of 
ealers. 
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LL] 
Sent To You For A Year's Free Trial 


Must prove their 
superior value 
over all others by 
home tests or we 


Cornish Pianos, for real 
merit, are unexcelled 

by any other, what- 
ever the price, 
or pame, or 
reputation. 















will place a piano 
in your home, 
freight paid 
if you wish, at 
“rock-bottom 


own 
choice, giving 
qoa 1 year to test 
he instrument 
before you need 
decide to keep it 
and we give you 
a Bond of 
Indemnity 
which holds us to 
this offer and also 
insures instru- 
ed, mans against 


" . 
Three Years’ Credit, If Need: efect for 2 years 


On This BABY GRAND 
Send For 
The New 
CORNISH 

BOOK 


The most 
beautiful plano 
catalogue issued 
—it explains 
things that you 
ought to know 
whether you 
buy from us or 
elsewhere. The 
book is yours for 


the asking, 
Save One-third—Buy On T; 
Writeforitnow.  OORNISH PLAN me 


CORNISH CQ Washington, New Jersey 














Lom Colt oto lei he 
WHEN YOU DON'T WRITE 


H 
 ] 
Hunt’s “<. Pens? 
The greatest improvement ever made 


in writing is embodied in Hunt’s Round 
Pointed Pens. They write perfectly 





smooth, ear satisfactorily and 
do not tire >the hand. They 
produce the <>, VG2m, finest lines 
and most artistic “tw Coc“, shading 
There isa pen for eve-~“0° “ry pur- 
pose. I2 assorted styles sent ~ postpaid 


for 10 cents and a handsome penholder free. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


75,000,000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 














; er. 
“ edly and “always work, 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No Slipping, Never! 
All stationers Send 10c for sample box of 50, 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. N°'18 


used repeat- 





Exclusive Woman's Hotel 


29 East 29th St. 
Near 5th Ave. 


Restaurant and Tea Room 
for men and women f 


European Plan 

450 Rooms with -in ae “is Up. 

nvenient to Subway 

Telephone and cross town car 
Baths free on each lines. 

floor 


Fireproof 


Centre of Theatre and 
Shopping District. 
A. W. EAGER 





MUDLAVIA Cures Rheumatism, Kidney, Skin 
and Nerve Troubles with its famous 
Mud Baths. Big Hotel, open ali year. Thousands 
Made well—naturul treatment—draws out pain and 

Pres. Kramer, Ind, 


’ le 








| occupation of Manchuria and refusal to 
| withdraw her troops according to agree- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Justices: John M. Harlan, Ky.; Edward 
D. White, La. ; Joseph McKenna, Cal. ; 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass,, Wiiliam R. 
Day, Ohio; William H. Moody, Mass. ; 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn.; vacancy in 
place of David J. Brewer, Kans., lately 
deceased. 3. Not by the table of either 
Avoirdupois or Troy weight, but by a 
table of comparative weights, which shows 
that a Troy pound contains 5760 grains, 
and an Avoirdupois pound 7000 Troy 
grains, thus making the Troy pound 
Thee =i4 of an Avoirdupois pound. 4. 
Establishment of civil government, de- 
velopment of schools, etc., in the Philip- 
pines; preliminaries arranged for Panama 
Canal, sanitation oi Canal Zone, and be- 
ginuing of work on canal; peace between 
Russia and Japan brought about by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt; great earthquake and 
conflagration in San Francisco; Ameri- 
can battleship fleet circumnavigating the 
globe; passage of pure food laws and 
other national remedial legislation ; 
completion of first tunnels under the 
Hudson and Kast Rivers, New York; 
progress made in wireless telegraphy and 
aviation, which the United States shares 
with the rest of the world. 5. Its 
origin was a fortress built in the twelfth 
century; by the fourteenth century, it 
had become the political and religious 
capital of Russia; in 1368-70 and 72, it 
suffered from attacks of the UWithnanians; 
in 1381 was sacked by the Tartars; in fif- 
teenth century, after a succession of fires, 
was finally burned to the ground by the 
Crimean Tartars; in possession of the 
Poles, 1610-12; in 1682-89-98, was the 
scene of the Strelitz revolts; in 1812 for 
two months in possession of the French 
under Napoleon, when the inhabitants 
made that ‘‘noble sacrifice to natural 
feelings’’ of setting fire to their beloved 
‘Holy City.’’ 6, Contention over con- 
trol of Korea was mainly the cause, as it 
was that of the Chino-Japanese War; the 
direct occasion of the war was Russia’s 


ment, 


I .What is the latest census of negroes? 2, 
What is iodine used for? It is mined in Chili, $. 
A. 3. Why was the name “Black Sea” given to 
that one sea? 4. Guano is mined in Peru, 8. A, 
What is it used for? (The geographiesdo not give 





| etc. 


it.) 5.(a) What land or money was turned over 
inthe war with Japan and Russia? (b) What 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buiidings 


the problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 


of pupils under their care. 


Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 


are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is rec og- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in : 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes its 


articles and killing the millions of ¢« 


hree or four treatmentsa year areall that are necessary 


poshos by catching and holding all dust 
isease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
Then, again, Standard 


Floor Dressing preserves the floors by preventing them from cracking and splin- 


tering. 


It makes the wood last longer anc 


reduces the labor and cost 


of caretaking, Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 


A Trial Free of Ail Cost 


We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 
as a dust preventive, by treating floor of one room or corridor 


in any school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE, 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
** Dust and Its Dangers.’ 





Not intended for household use. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 














Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell aud leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page caialog free, Write to-day 








THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 





Send 25c, silver or stamps for TABLETS 
to make one pint Black 
of Red, Blue and Viole 


THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 


and 2o0z. each 
ot Ink. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


IN TABLETS °*For"Scuoors 
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was it over? 6. How long is the Great Wall of 
China? 7. Whom do people give the honor to, 
Columbus or the Cabots, tor discovering Amer- | 
ica? 8. Did Spain give to France the Louisiana | 
country, or did they buy it?—Laramie Co., Wyo 
ming. 

1. Total negroes and persons of negro | 
descent in the United States, 8,840,789, 
by census of 1900. 2, Used in medicine, 
photography, preparation of aniline dyes, 
3. Probably because at some seasons 


| itissubject to violent storms, which give 


| pitable, sea, on account of the dangers of 








the water a black and forbidding look. 
Its origina! name was ‘‘ Axine’' or inhos- 


navigation, it is supposed, as well as from 
the savage tribes living on the coast. 
This name was changed by the Greeks to 
the Euxine Sea (Pontus Euxinus), the 
hospitable, or kind to strangers. It is, 
now known by aifferent names to the 
Turks, the Russians, and the modern | 
Greeks. 4. It is used as a fertilizer of 
soil. 5. (a) By the treaty of peace, 
Russia gave up to Japan the protectorate 
over Korea, all rigiits in Port Arthur, 
Dalny, and the Liaotung peninsula, fish- 
ing rights on the Siberian coast, com- 
mercial and military hold in Manchuria 
and the mainland of Asia, and possession 
of the southern half of Sakhaleen island, 
but no payment of money as war in- 


demnity. {(b) (See cause of Russo-Jap- 
anese war answered elsewhere in this | 
column). 6. About 1250 miles. 7. To 


Columbus who came six years before the 
Cabots. The Columbian Exposition, in 
Chicago, 1893, celebrating the 4ooth an- 
niversary of the discovery of America, is 
proof that Columbus is recognized as tlie 
discoverer. 8. At thie close of the French 
and Indian war, when France was driven 
out of America and lead to divide her 
possessions between Great Britian and 
Spain, she gave to the latter all of Louis- 
iana west of the Mississippi and a small 
tract on the east bank. Spain then owned 
Louisiana until 1800, when by a secret 
treaty she gave the province back to 
France. It was the knowledge of this 
treaty and the probability that Napoleon 
would send out troops to occupy the terri- 
tory, which led Jefferson to negoitate 


Startling Facts 


Of Interest To 


Small Investors I-verywhere 


A prominent Boston financier recently 





published the following statement: 





“Nine Million of people have four Billion 
in the United States, 


They receive each year 4 per cent interest, 


one hundred and sixty million dollars, To 


day this one hundred and s million dollars 
will buy only half what it bought fifteen years 
ago. 

The 
positors that the 4 per cent will be reduced to 
34% per cent, 


ixty 


Savings Banks are now notifying de 


cent yearly earnings of the people’s savings 
have been cut iu half in buying power, the 
Capital of the few, invested in National Banks 
and Trust Companies, have earned nearly 
per cent, 

Could anything be more startling? No. It 
most statement possible. 
Yet it is true, absolutely true, 

Everyone kuows that Savings Banks pay but 


is the astounding 


4 per cent annually; that the 4 per cent buys 
ouly what 2 per cent would have bought fif 
daily 

the 
Banks and Trust Companies to the effect, that 
dollars capital they 


teen years ago; that every paper con 


tains the advertisements of National 


with oue million have 
earned a surplus of two to eight million, while 
paying to 36 per cent annually in divi- 
dends, 

Everyone knows that the money deposited 
in Savings Banks belongs to the masses, and 
that the Banks and Trust Companies are 
owned by the few. 

The question for the people to answer is 
Why is it that our money earns but 4 per cent, 
while the people who borrow it from us at 4 
per cent can make it earn 36 per cent?’”’ 


roposition. 
worth your while to investigate this one.”’—Publisher. 








for its purchase by the United States. 


dollars of savings deposited in Savings Banks that our present commercial system is about 


During the past fifteen years, while the 4 per} 


**We do not want to advise our readers, relatire to any investment 
But if you are looking for a safe investment, it will 


The above statement makes it clear to all, 


to the small anything 


could be 


as uplait investor as 
that The capitalist 
plenty of opportunities to invest his surplus so 


devised, has 


as to bring him large returns on his invest 
ment, The small investor, who has accumu 
lated a few hundred or a few thousand dollars 


hnds it impossible to invest his 
money where it 
anything approaching a reasonable margin ot 
safety. : 
Read the following :—Prominent New York 
|capitalists are behind a unique project which 


)1s creating 


practically 


will earu him 5 per cent with 


widespread interest among small 


j}investors throughout the country. Absolute 
| safety with a guaranteed income, combined 
with an opportunity to share equally inthe 


| profits of the largest and most successful con 
cern of its kind, are the chief features of this 
proposition, which is vouched for by some ot 
the best known financial experts. The men 
behind this enterprise are a sufficient guaran 
tee of its standing, responsibility and success. 
You can be a stock holder in this great busi- 
nesss. You will earn 7 per cent dividends 
from the start—double the interest paid by 
Savings Bauks, with the prospect of still 
larger earnings in the near future. 
| The details of this unique Profit- 
| Sharing Plan while most interesting, 
are too long for reproduction here. 
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The whole idea, however, is set J, E. Morris 

|forth in a handsome booklet, Treasurer 
which will be mailed free t 225 Fifth Ave. 
any one of our readers, to. New York 


gether with a personal 
letter explaining every 
detail of this sur-— 
prising offer 
Fill out thé 
Coupon and 
mail to-day. 


Please send me 
book explaining your 
**Profit-Shering Offer” 
without obligation on 
my part. 
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N® 1268 ~ COLORADO RIVER, FROM BRIGHT ANGEL TRA? offer to Schools, Colleges, 
GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA’ Educators and Lecturers, 


our new and comprehensive catalog of Photographs, Lantern Slides and En- 
largements, from an unequalled collection of several thousand large 
not copies—covering industrial and scenic features of 
Catalog indexed in a thorough and practical way. 


original negatives 
the entire Pacific Coast. 


Yosemite and Yellowstone 
All the pictorial details of these two great National Parks. Also, Big 
Trees, Old Missions, Indians, Cliff Dwellings, Petrified Forest, Lake 
Tahoe, Mountain Peaks, Shores of the Pacific, Orange Groves, Ranch 
Scenes, ete. Especially suited for travelogues and class lectures on Geol- 
ogy, Forestry, Nature Study and Geography. 


Special Offers 


Or, for 25 cents (silver) we will send you 
the same 27 small views, our catalogue,and 
oue genuine 8x10 heavy sepia print of 





For lo cents (stamps or silver), we will 
send you a photographic collection of 


“erp meh Aman  eeapeanel y B-to Bright Angel Trail, Grand Canyon, as iluls- 
esting points between Denver and the trated above. We guarantee this to be pe 
Coast, Canada and Mexico a ta pr big actual photographic print from original 

: ee 5 negative, regular retail price 50 cents, 


iilustrated 
Several 


descriptive catalog 


Don’t miss this offer. Wrap coin 
in cloth orstrong paper and en- 
close with your order at once, 


29€ 
Valentine 


Los Angeles, California. 


thousand subjects ar 


ranged uuder a practical index. 10e 
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lish Text for $3.00, so for $2 
100 Visitit g Cards 50¢ 
Seud tor samples 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., } 
Dansville, New York. | 


50 for 35¢ 

















© for two months’ Sum- | 
mer work selling White wanted to make up shields at 
e Ribbon Concentrated home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
Non-aleoholic Flayor- an hour; work sent prepaid to 
ing in tubes. Easy to sell, Saves half the cost, reliable women, Send reply envelope for information 
Everybody buys’ Secure tirritory at once. to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4.8 Tiegier Co., . 5S Plymouth St, Chicago I, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Education and Children’s Teeth 


School authorities are becoming more 
and more interested in various plans for 
improving the minds of backward pupils 
by improving the condition of their 
bodies. The idea that clean mouths 
mean healthy pupils and the examina- 
tion of the teeth of school chilrden is one 
of the important developments of this 
idea, and in many of our cities and pro- 
gressive villages such examinatons are 
being provided for. 

The progress which this idea has made 
in Germany is shown in a letter from 
Professor Dr. Jessen of Strassburg, and 
it has had much to do with giving an 
impetus to the movement in this country. 
He says that investigation shows that 
nearly ninety-six per cent of the school 
children have diseased teeth. In the 
past few years, in Germany, under uni- 
form direction, 157,000 school children 
have had their teeth examined. The sta- 
tistics gathered in Dresden show coiclu- 
sively that: 

I. On account of bad teeth the physical 
development of the child is seriously 
retarded, 

2. The more the physical development 
is disturbed the less in genera! is the 
mental capacity of the child. 

3. The worse the teeth the worse, as a 
rule, is the school standing. These are 
conclusions which demand serious atten- 
tion from all the authorities who are 


| concerned in the hygiene of the com- 





munity. There is no doubt that the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis, which every 
year in Germany kills 87,000 persons, 
mostly in the prime of life, is favored 
by a bad condition of the teeth. 

Professor Jessen has the credit of cre- 
ating the first school dental clinic. It is 
at the disposal of all the children of the 
public schools, free of charge ; it isunder 
municipal control and employs regularly 
registered dentists, who give all their 
skill and time to this work. Upon this 
plan, gradually, school dental clinics 
have been established in thirty-three 
cities and communities. 

‘‘In no branch of public hygiene are 
such decisive results obtained and with 
such small cost. The health of the chil- 
dren is substantially improved by the 
dental treatment. The children willingly 


come to the clinic except when the folly | 


of parents prevents. The numerous ab- 
sences from school on account of tootii- 
ache and in consequence of illness result- 
ing from bad digestion, diminish. The 
children are fresher and more alert in 
their lessons. In Strassburg, where there 
have been school dental clinics for five 
and one-iialf years, the masters testify 
that among the older children and tiie 
teachers there is a better appreciation of 
dental hygiene, that the working capacity 
of the pupils has increased and that a 
gain in the school attendance is recorded. 


Indirectly the school dental clinics show | 


an educative influence upon the parents, 
The teachers, who in the beginning were 
indifferent to the new undertaking, are 
now convinced of the importance of den- 
tal hygiene and encouraye the work with 
enthusiasm. Compulsory visits to the 
school dental clinics cannot be required, 
yet a certain pressure can be used, as is 
under consideration in Charlottenburg, 
in that children with diseased teeth will 
not be allowed the privilege of the forest 
schools, vacation colonies and other re- 
creation grounds,’’ 





No. 2 = Booklet Style 


Sc each; 6c each with your Photo. 


No. 3= Liberty Bell Souvenir 


Printed in five colors and embossed in gold. 
page printed to your order. 
discount if 30 or more are ordered, 


No. | = Two Card Style 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIR 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
WE HAVE THE NEATEST SOUVENIRS ON THE MARKET 


Size folded 4x 514 inches, 12 pages; cover printed in 4 colors 
and embossed in rich gold, deckled edge, tied with silk tassel, 
First insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from lithographed plates; second insert, fine 
cameo plate paper on which a poem, “At Close of School,” is lithographed. 


Size 3144 x 5%; four parts; united with silk ribbon. 
Actual reproduction of famous 

Close of school poem printed on one part. 
Price with Photo 7c each; without Photo, 6c each. 


Two heavy embossed cards size 344 x 5% imches. Km- 
bossed in white, rich blueand gold. Deckled edge. Tied 


FOR SCHOOL 
CLOSE 


Price Postpaid 


Liberty Bell. 
One 
lo percent 








FREE 


with silk tassel. 
Transparent envelopes to match either style, le each. We print to your order in either style Souvenir, Name of School, District 
Number, Township, County, State, Teacher's Name, Names of School Board, and Names of all your Pupils, 


Photo Souvenirs 
SAMPLES FREE. 


Price postpaid 4';.c each ; 544c each with your Photo on each card. 


ean be had for either style. Send your photo ; we will return same in good condition. We can copy large 
or small photos, copy always as good as photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 years, All photoscopied oval. 


A Stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. 


Mention this paper and send a 2c stamp for postage, and we will send you free—with an order for Souvenirs — one copy 
‘Plain Talks on Teaching,’’—36 pages—5x7 in.— Book worth $1.00 to any teacher—we paid $100 for themanuscript and right 


to publish, 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box 22, NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 
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May 1910 


GOOD BYE TO 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


How | Cured My Growth of Superfluous Hair by a 
New and Simple Method, After All Else Failed 


FREE TO ANYONE 


1 Will Send Free to Any Sufferer Full Particulars to 
Enable Them to Achieve the Same Happy Results 


At last It 1s possible to destroy ail trace of superfluous 
hair without pain, sear, or injury to skin or complexion 
and toend forever all need for further embarrassment from 
this annoyance, I make this announcement, well know- 
ing that it sounds almost too good to be true, but, all the 
same, I know it is true, because it has done just this for me 
and for many others that I myself know of. 

Since a child I was annoyed and humiliated with a 
distressing growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, liquids, creams and other preparations 
l ever heard of, only to make it Worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric 
needle, without 






















Ous things with. 
Out success, until 
@ friend recom- 
mended a simple 
preparation, 
which quickly 
succeeded where 
all else had 
fa 


This method 
is simple, safe, 
sure, and can be 
used privately 
at home without 

in or blemish; 

t makes the 
electric needle 
i entirely un- 

-- a — necessary, and is 
quite different from anything else ever offered for the 
papers. In LA own case, this simple remedy made the 

air disappear like magic and enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, and 
to forever end all need for my embarrassment, and I am 
— this announcement in order that Others may do 
the same, 
To this end, I will tell in detail, free and without 
charge, full particulars by which any sufferer can receive 
the same happy results I did. All I ask is a two-cent 
stamp for reply. 1 will answerall letters the day I receive 
them, and give the full information absolutely free and in 
confidence. If you wish to get rid of all trace of hair; if you 
wish to do away with the unsightly growth that mars your 
good looks if you wish to forever end all embarrass- 
ment from this unwelcome blemish, simply write me & 
letter, enclosing two-cent stamp for reply, and address to 
Caroline Osgood, 345B Custom House, Providence, R. I. 
















For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind 





LADIES, rij" have superfiuou 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how toremove it pe 4 and effe 
ally without chemicals orinstruments, woe A safe way). 
fidentialin sealed envelope. 


Cc pondence c e 
MRS. M.N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 








Si 


PAELLA IIT 
S MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, ang isthe best remedy fordiarrhea 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A ROTTLE. 


Made For 
Particular People 









md 











THE NEW MODEL 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


Ball Bearing throughout, at all vital 
frictional points. Instantly ready for 
all kinds of special work, billing, card 
writing — anything needed of a type- 
writer. No attachments required. No 
special adjustments necessary. Just 
insert the paper and go ahead. 


New catalogue free 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








or Rochester Branch, 














59 Clinton Ave., N. ¥- ' 
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5 \ Eee i a 
f Cocoa SS=22 
7 Made from Cocoa Beans of 

the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach 
of all. 


Cocoa sold 










<=" by dealers 
Rang) everywhere in 25c, 15¢ 
mS = and 10¢ cans. 





FRECKLES. 


It Is Easy to Remove Them. 


For years I tried every known remedy without 
success, Skin specialists and doctors said I would 
take them to thegrave, I fooled them all. 

I cured myseif by a simple discovery, I will send 
you the Prescription free if you will write for it. It 
took off my treckles and the freckles of thousands of 
others, It will remove yours, It will clear the worst 
complexion. Write today. Address Mrs, KE, C, White, 
P, UO. Box 44, Dept 29, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN “IDEAL” 
COMPLEXION ep2shment 


bright and healthy. ‘Tne most effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to complexion 
specialists. Not a cold cream. Full sized jar 50c. 
Generous sample 10c. N. HARTMANN & CO., 
4729 Polk Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cltffawuewt REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 33: 


\ Soconfident am I that pen A wearing it will 
\°\ permanently remove all superfluous flesh that | 

4 mail it free, without deposit. When you see your 
shapeliness speedily returning I know you will 
buy it. Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Beoiatt,, sew Yorn 
Superfluous Hair Restorer 


Electrojell is made to banish hair and does it. 
Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies the 
skin, Results are amazing. A blend jelly rub- 
bedon the skin. After a few moments the hair 
dies. Contained in tubes. Small treatment 5oc. 
Large size $2,00, Money back if not satisfied. 


Electrojell Co. Dept. A. 5. Detroit, Mich. 





Is the envy of all behold 
ers. Ideal Greaseless 
Massage Cream is a 
nourishment for the 


















WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 


Send No Money 

Write today for this 
\) handsome 14-inch, beauti- 
fully curled, carefully se- 
R lected Ostrich Feather, 









high grade feathers 


ANNA AYERS 
Dept. 228, 21 Quincy St., Chicago, 








Man CLEARED $1,182, Lady $720 
last 6 months selling Holladay’s Marvel Shoe Polish; 
Self-shining, waterproof—Why not you? Write for 
demonstrated sam ple and terms, 

P. Holladay, 126 West 31st, New York. 


CATCH FISH 


Every body should take a vacation andtry a box of 
our New Discovery Magnetic Fish Bait, 25c 
ber box, postpaid, Big premium offer free, 


_MAGNETIC FISH BAIT CO. 
40 Main Street Republic, Mo. 


WANTED. 


Old mining, oil or other stocks, 
listed or unlisted; give name of com. 
pany, number of shares and price, 
Address LAND, 1168 Knabe Bldg,, 
New York City, 


a 














it clear, | 


Book Reviews 


‘‘Manual Training for Common 
Schools.’’ An Organized Course in Wood- 
Working. By Eldreth G. Allen, Instruc- 
tor in Wood-Working in the Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edited by Fassett A. Cotton, President of 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 217 pages. $1.00 net. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This book begins with a description of 
the simplest tools and their use in making 
the simplest objects from wood. It de- 
velops the subject thereafter step by step, 
being an organized course of instruction 
from the time of complete ignorance of 
tools and their use, to the time when or- 
dinary household articles and furniture 
can be planned and properly constructed. 
It will, therefore, satisfy the requirements 
of a first course in manual training 
whether begun in the last years of thie 
grammar school or in the high school. 
The book has grown out of the actual 
work of practical teachers who are familiar 
with every department of the subject. 


‘*How Iwo Hundred Children Live and 
Learn.’’ By Rudolph R. Reeder, Super- 
intendent New York Qrphan Asylum. 
5x74 in. 210 pp. $1.25. Charities Pub- 
lication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

On the anvil of seven years’ experience 
here, following other work as teacher and 
charity worker, Dr. Reeder has hammered 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


There 
is 
Beauty 





out strong, clear-cut theories of rearing 
children, tried them out and modified 
them, and set them down for the benefit 
of usall. To read what boys get out of 
darning their own stockings, and girls oui | 
of raising chickens—to name but two out 
of many examples—forms not only a rec- 
ord of an interesting educational exper- 
iment, but a fascinating story tor every 
teacher and father and mother of a grow- 
ing child. Thisisthe first volume on the 
subject published since the famous White 
House Conference on Dependent Children 
called by President Roosevelt. Dr. 
Reeder discusses the education of the 
whole child, not one or two sections of 
him. The book makes in reality a sum- 
mary of his ten years’ observation and 
experience withtwo hundred youngsters, 
not five hours a day for five days a week 
in the more or less repressed atiiiosphere 
of the schoolroom, not mornings and 
evenings and Saturdays and Sundays asin 





| 


| 


| Years Principal of the English and Classi- 





the home; butin both school and home, in 
shop and garden and on the playground, | 
with the whole child—physical, intel- 
lectual, social, industrial, moral and re- 
ligious—twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 


‘Talks With My Boys.’’ By William 
A. Mowry, Ph. D., LL. D., for Twenty 


cal School, Providence, R. 1. Fifth Edi- | 
tion, revised and enlarged, 43x7 ins., 
301 pages. $1.00. Silver, Burdett Com- 
pany, New York. 

These thirty-one incisive little essays 
represent some of the morning talks that | 
a wise and successful teacher gave to his 
boys. In theattractive new guise oftheir | 
fifth edition, they sound the same bugle 
call to courage that they sounded to those 
boys twenty-five years ago. Frank, di- 
rect, intimate, they teach those vigorous 
qualities of character which lie behind 
all trne success. Dr. Mowry has not only 
force but insight. He does not merely | 
state the necessity of concentration, pur- 
pose, industry, perseverance. He anal- 
yzes; he exemplifies; he shows why they 
are necessary to success, and how they 
may be attained. It is safe to say that 
these little talks are more truly educa- 
tional in their far-sighted simplicity than 
many of the pedagogical treatises. They 
are not only suggestive to the teacher, 
and inspiring t> boys and girls; there is 
pobably no man or woman who might not 
be better and more successful if he started 
his day by reading one of these morning 
talks. Completely revised and brought 
up to date, the volume contains a new 
chapter on ‘‘Winning an Education’’ 
which is forceful and timely. 





‘*Government by Influence and Other 
Addresses.’’ By Elmer Ellswortli Brown, 
Commissioner of Education of the United 
States. 5%x8 inches. 245 pages. Cloth. 
$1.35 net. By mail $1.50. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

It is not alone the official position in 
our educational svstem wliich the author 
of this book holds which will give it 








the attention it deserves. 







plexion faults. 
danger signals, 










MILKWEED CREAM 


‘** Beauty is only skin deep.”’ 
The first requisite for beauty is a healthy skin. 
and blemishes, no matter how small, disfigure and mar the complexion. 
skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles (due to unnecessary rubbing) are also serious com- 
A sallow or colorless skin, as well as undue redness, are Nature's 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. 
recognized as the best face cream and skin tonic that skill and science can produce, 


To prove to you the advisability of alwa 
table, we shall be glad tosend a sample free, if you write us, 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 












OP RIE TORR. 
T 


or 


the more need to give your complexion 
Spots 
Loose 


Then all 


For a decade it has been 


Milkweed Cream isa smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic prop- 
erties. Therefore, excessive rubbing and kneading are unnecessary. Just apply a little 
night and morning, with the finver tips, rubbing it gently until it is absorbed by the skin 
Ina short time blemishes yield to such treatment and the skin becomes clear and healthy; 


the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion. 


» having Milkweed Cream on your dressing 


PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


























Full Size 4 [-4 x 6ins. 


This is a fair illustra- 
tion except as to size, 
of one of the repro- 
duced photographs we 
furnish for One Dol- 
lar Per Dozen 





ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozencopies of your picture, to- 
gether with the original photograph uninjured, 

Size and Style— ‘The style of photograph shown in the 
engraving above is our * G-2,” and itis 44x6 inches in 
size. If the photograph sent to be coped is better adapt- 
ed for a long oval, we place it ona card 3°¢x7% inches, 
‘The cards are white or ash gray as desired No order 
filled for lessthau One Dozen. Additional dozens at 
lower prices, 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE. We absolutely guarantee our repro- 
ductions to be as good as the original photograph, that 
they can not be told from the original photograph, that 
our work will not fade, and that we use the saine high- 
grade materials as are used by leadiug photographers 
everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN, We make smaller photographs 


(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen, 
Films Developed 


Rates tocents and upward, according to size of film: 
Seud for circular containing price list. We use only 
the very best materials in all our photographic work 


Printing also done at moderate prices. 





Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send your 
photograph, that of your school building,a group of 
friends, a landscape or any other desired and we will 
photograph it direct upon post cards by our Special 
Process. Original photograph returned uninjured 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Poppies. Gold or Silver background. Embossed. 


the spot--notinhbaled. One demonstration sells. 


| YORNTC Clay’s Medicator for Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
yj tee eiteead || AGEN Is etc., 100% profit. Medicated air blown to 


Garland Supply Co.,76 Q, Wabash Ave.,Chieago, 














| Clay Sales Agency, 232, 146 State St., Chicago 








ORs: Day Easily Mode Seliag GLasems P OEMS WANTED wnceter PAID 


Coulter Optical Co, Chicego | for a song. 





Send me YOUR PUEIIS to day 
H. KIRKUS DUG 





lectures, debates, essays, etc., written to | 
Orations, Outlines furnished. Manuscripts 
Particulars for stamp. 
Mount Healthy, Ohio. | Herbene Agency Co., 


order. 
revised and reconstructed. 
Miller’s Literary Agency, 


DALE, Dept. 119,Washington D.C, 





AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Box 286 Station L, New York 





$2 


; Steady work. 


, Treas., 


WEEKLY and expenses to men and women to 
collectnames. distribute samples and advertise. | 
SCHEFFER, D2, Chicago, Hi, 


sore €€5 Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Pantomimes, Etc., Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades 


Selections suitable for 


Acme Declamation Book. 
or either Sex. 


ulmost any occasion, and for any age 
‘Lhe list of contents saves much time 
Low long each selection is, also whether it is for 
oue or more boys or girls and whether for big boys 
aud giris or little folks, ete, 30c, 

All Tae Holidays. A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logugs and #xercises fur Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July Thank's sgiving, Chris imas, New Year's, St. 
Vale ntine’s Day, Lincoln and W ashington Days. 25, 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages, 25c. 

Artistic Entertainments, For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises, ‘A great variety of material 

of unusual merit,” 25 cents, 

Baxter's Choice Dialogues. 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring aServant, Trials of a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’s 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, ‘the Spelling Match, Excelsior 
gjand Drill. Brightand easy, 64 pages. 1c, 

Best Drill Book, Populardrillsand marches, 25e. 

Brown’s Reciter. Contains the most popular reci- 
tuiions and readings of the day, 25c, 

Castle’s School tntertainments, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., for primary 
diate grades, 2c, 


A collection of ten 
as follows: Wait- 





fecitations, 
and interme- 


Catchy Comic Dialogues. New, clever, For young 
people and adult b 
Child’s Own Speaker, Rook. Recitations, motion 


songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
small children, 15c 

Choice Humor—*)hoemaker, 
ular humorous Reading aud 
lished, 30 cts, 

College Reciter. 

Comic Entertainer. 
dialogues, 2 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire, Loe. 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues recitations, ete., for holids ay Ss and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator. Contains a large number 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., Selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, ete, 
Also suggestions as to stag re arrangements, making 
costum asemery, 80. cts, 

Easy Entertainments For Young People—Orig- 

inal and simple plays, short comedies and other 

entertain nts, all easily produced, 
Intermed . Soe uke ry 1, he 

ate grades, 20 cts 
mw Day E XErcises, ” By Miss 
generous Collection Of the choicest 

‘italions, 

Full 


One of the most pop- 
Recitation books puab- 
25C, 


For older pupils, 
monologues and 


tecitations, 





2 Cts. 





A new 












Auua Sitler, 
quotations from th ted authors, clever r 
unique exercises, and other splendid features 
of good things. Just what you need, 15 ceuts, 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular, 25¢e, 

Friday Afternoon Speaker, Very popular for all 
“ages. 2c 

Handy Pieces to Speak. 
For convenience in making 
they huve been classified 
selections, Intermediate 


Each on a separate card. 

use of these selections 
as follows: Primary, 36 
S6selections, Advanced, 


346 selections, Hach set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 
sons, and the several bolidays, Each piece is print 
ed on good stout cardbourd, and the cards belonging 
to each grade are enclosed ina heavy tmianila enve- 
lope with the contents printed on the cover,” Prices 
Primary, 20e. Interinediate, 20c;) Advanced, 2uc, 

Helper in School E ntertainments, Ihe. Invalu- 
able to every teacher, 2c, 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, ‘Twenty complete programs, 25e 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 


C, Shoemaker. Bright and taking, Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simp le, Sue, 
Ideal Drills. Morton. The Brownie, Taper 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Buctertly Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scart, Flag, and Swing Sony and Drill, and 

others, 30c, 


L ittle Grandmother’ s March and Drill. By Alice 


Cook Fuller, Fors or 12 girls, Drill and exercise 
with candle-sticks, teacups and Kuitting, Costumes 
very effective, Loe 

Ladies’ Reciter, Filled with selections in prose and 
verse, Hspecially Tene aint 25¢ 

Last Day’s Exercises, Th Thirty pieces on twenty 
ecards, For children of fre om 6 tolOvears, Le, 


original, bright, 
eneral oceasions, 


Little People’s Dialogues. New, 
and fresh. For special days, also g 
For children of eight to twelve years, 25. 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker, A superior 
collection of recitations and reading For children 
of eight to twelve years. 25¢ 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the tinest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25c. 

Macaulay's Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
jally adapted for school entertainments, Holidays, 
Anniversary and other exercises, 25¢ 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har 

riette Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones. 25c. 

New Celebrations. For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day, Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
ete., from which the teac her may select a full pro- 
gra im suited to her grade. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25c 

Olid Time Humorous Dialogues. A new and choice 
selection, 25 cents, 


Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches. By 


Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer 
cises for all grades, 25c¢ 
Popular Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. For 


young and old, grave and gay. 30 cents, 

Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues. By a teacher 
of much experience. Practicaly tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25c. 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 25c. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations. The best Eng 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces for 
school and other entertainments, 25c. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues, 25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 2c. 

Recitations for Primary Grades. By Elizabeth F. 
Guptill, “Not a Recitation in the collection that 
is dull or impractical.” lic, 

Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. A beautiful 
spectacular entertainment for any occasion. ‘The 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charm- 
ing. The movements of the march are easily 
learned by the aid of the diagrams provided. — 15¢. 

Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel and attractive 
drills and marches. 25c. 

Arbor Day entertain- 

Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies, 

A Bright and pleasing 


Weod Fairies, The. An 
ment. 
and a number of pupils. 
entertainment, 


by indicating’ 


Wooster Juvenile Speaker, Compiled by Lizzie 
Wooster. A coilectiou of the very bright 

est and best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
the younger pupils, 170 separate pieces, Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents. 

Wilford’s Original ceatogues and Speeches for 

Young Folks. “By far t most complete book 
of the kind ever published, ” 160 pages. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 
the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifteen years. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments. 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, 
bourine and fan dril!s, ta’ eaux, ete, 25c. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. Shoemaker, An ex- 
cellent selection of recitations. For children of fif 
teen years, 25c, 


SONG NOVELTIES 


An Indian Lullaby—A gem from the comie opera, 
“The Captain of Plymouth.” A striking number 
forcoacert, parlor or schoolroom use, Very novel 
when costumed, May be used as solo and chorus in 
connection with Indian Maiden drill, 40c, 

Blacksmith, The—A rollicking song which savors 
strongly of hammer and anvil, Solo and chorus, 
25 cts, 

Dolly, Stop W eeping- The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cuce words. soothing melody, an 
graceful motions, A very rare production which 
we recommend most highly, 25 ceuts, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed—A charming Doll’s 
lullaby forany number of litthe mothers, It will 
soothe the most stubborn babies. 25 cents, 

ECan Hardly Wait Until 1 Grow to be a Man— 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu- 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents, 

Inthe Days 1 Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared, A choice solo, 25c. 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red. White and 
Blue—A most popular flag song. Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds, 25¢, 

Little Mothers — Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, For any number, 25 cts, 

Merry Farmers, The—A costume song for small 
boys. A success, 25 cts, 

Mud Pies—A cute cosiume song for little cooks, 
For any number of girls, 25 cents. 

The Mill—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old 
will and the “Miller gray.’’ A pretty and pleasing 
song. 25 cents. 

The Public Schools Will Make us True Ameri- 
cans—Four children and chorus, — if de- 
sired, Sentiment and rousiec fine. 

The Quarrel An amusing duet for: rs little boy and 
girl Very easy. 25 cents, 

Wave Old Glory—A_ patriotic song with rousing 
chorus, A _ sple radid marching song. 25 cents, 

We Wanta Twelve-Hour Day—For two girls and 
two boys and chorus, Plenty of action and music 
very attractive, 25c. 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady —One of the 
best of the mauy doll songs, Sweet words and easy, 


) 


pretty melody, 2oc, 


Contains 
tlam- 


Rook. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


PLAYS 
Price 15 cents each unless different prices are 













given, M, F. 

Black's Funnygraph—15 ahaa sea vepese 6 0 
Borrowing Trouble—20 minutes.. ree 35 
Borrowed Luncheon—20 min................. 05 
Club Woman and Hero—30 min............... 31 
Country Justice—20 minutes.................. 8 0 
Convention of Papas—25 minutes... 7 0 
Dude in Cyclone—20 minutes 5 5 3 
Family Strike—20 minutes. 3 3 
Great Doughnut Corporation—‘ a 8 5 
Great Med. Dispensary—30 min.............. 60 
Hans von Smash—2 acts, 30 minutes. is, 


“ 


rish Linen Peddler—2 acts, 40 minutes 3 
s the Editor In ?--20 minutes.......... 42 
it’s allin Pay Streak —3 acts, 1 ir. 40 isin. Loe. 4 3 
Kansas Immigrants—20 minutes............. 5 1 
Love and Lather—35 min ae ay 








Madame Princeton’s Tempie oi Beauty 

























ee er TCT Te 0 6 
Mike Donovan’s Courtship—1i PR pcx sete es 1 3 
Model of a Wife—25 min..... bia seaestawteees 3 
My Neighbor's Wife—45 min.................- 3% % 
Not a Man in House—40 min................... 0 £ 
Obstinate Family —40 min.. ae a ee S32 
Pets of Society—2¢ PAWUOR sion 000d b05. os 0 7 

eject CE chen ahhawe sons soso 990% 00 5 3 
School Ma’ ‘am—4 acis, 1 hr. 45 minutes... 6 5 
Sham Doctor— ESS Saas a a ae ae 43 

[he New Woman - 3 acts, 1 hour.............. 3 6 
Topp’s Twins—4 acts, 2 hours, 25 cents. . 64 
Too Much of a Good Thing—45 minutes...... 3 6 
Too Much One Head—25 win................- 24 
Uncle Dick’s Mistake—20 min. 3-2 
Under the Laurels—i acts, 2 h« 5 4 
Wanted; A Correspondent—2 acts, 4° 45 
Who is Who ?—40 Min..........cccc eee eee ee ees 3 2 





Choice' Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems.— KATHERINE I’. BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MAss., SCHOOLS, 

AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS, Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also for class readiug and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction, Book One—for 
Grades I, II, II]. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 


VI. Book Three—for grades VIi, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 


cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 


Wiant’s Drilis.—LvciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS, 

Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully aud clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics, 25c, 








POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


By GRACE B. FAXoON, 


companied by Lesson Talks ou how to render it intelligently, 
Instruction is given almost line by line, word by 


prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher of elocution. 


word; uo pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Issued in four separate books, each containing seven or 


Pantomimes are included in each part. 
more selections. 

PARTI 
Burn a Heap; Toa Waterfowl; Jerry. 
of Jennie McNeal; 
Signal Box; John Maynard; 
Rose of Summer (Pantomime); 
Touight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; 
Ages (Pantomime); How 
Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; 


This collection is made up of well-known favorites, 


Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime); 
Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell ; 
PART II—Jesus Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; 
On the Rappahauuock; Somebody’s Mother. 
College Oil Cans; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 
He Saved St. Michael’s; 
The Little Fireman; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 


Each selection ac 
dramatically and pleasingly, Lessons 


Popular selections for 


Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Fireman’s Story ; I 
The Fireman; How to 


The First Thanksgiving ; In the 
PART IlI—The Last 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
PART IV—Rock of 
Karl the Martyr; 


Tom; Kate Shelly; 


The Leak in the Dike; 


issued in Four Parts, Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


A delightful series of short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally ad- 


apted for younger pupils: 


Every play tried and proven before publication in this form, 


written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


Each play iu separate book. 


Price, 10 cents each; the twelve bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen characters, 

Mother Goose Party, By Rosemary Richards. 
Very simple in dialogue and costume, Each child 
has little to learn, aud play may be lengthened or 
shortened as desired 

The Fairies’ Revelry. 
traducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
pers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 
Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A New Year's Play, easily costumed and full of color, 
l4 virls and 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon. A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six separate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc- 
ing dolls in each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Alien and T. B. 
Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main characters, add as many Others as 
desired, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for.6, 12, 18 or 24 girls, 


By Willis N. Bugbee, [n- 
Har- 


more, 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols, By 8. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills tor both bade and 
girls and a finale together. With music, Any num- 
ber of children. 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary Makinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catchy music, 20 
or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. Sev- 
eral children costumed as flowers, and others with 
water pots and rakes. Much singing, all to familiar 
airs, ending with a fine drilland march. Thirty girls 
and nine boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys make a garden. Mother Nature and the fairies, 
Sunbeam and Raindrop belp in its care, and six little 
girls and seven little boys appear at the party of the 
flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Little 
Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey and 
girls as variousfruits, Several songs to familiar airs. 
As many children may take part as desired. 
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) 
The Year’s Entertainments 
to supply ample material for every possible occasion. 
They are arranged by months--one book for each 
month of the school year. 
Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes 
or numbers, having from 40 to 48 double column 


pages each, 
printed on good paper with strong and attractive 


paper covers. 
{ The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ | 
Pie { the Last Five Numbers’ Postpaid, soc | $1. 00 seri tos. 
Sets will not be otherwise broken. All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25. 
Order These Books Now; 70 OAT ae, te end your money 
will be refunded. 
AS See extended advertisement and special combinations elsewhere in this journal. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


is a set of ten 
books intended 


size 5§%x8% inches. They are well 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





May: i9io 


value among educators, but the known 
personality of the man and the imherent 
quality of the contents. The book is 
made up of addresses delivered on vari- 
ous occasions during the author's first 
three years of service in the Burean of 
Education. Some have been printed in 
whole or in part in various publications, 
but it is well that they have been rescued 
from this vagrant existence, and put in 
the permanent and available form to 
which they are entitled. The book takes 
its title from the initial address, which 
was delivered at the Commencement ex. 
ercises of the University of West Vir. 
ginia, in 1908, and in the same year at 
the University of North Carolina. There 
are thirteen other addresses, as follows: 
‘The Self Respect of Cities;’’ ‘‘The De. 
velopment of Agricultural Education ;'' 
‘‘Some Relations of Religious Education 
and Secular Education ;’* ‘‘The Culture 
of Righteousness ;’’ “The Public Schools 
in the Movement for International Arbi. 
tration ;’’ ‘‘ Possible Cooperation Between 
the Educational Associations of Different 
Countries ;’’ ‘‘Are We an Inventive Peo. 
ple in the Field of Education?’’ ‘‘Chil. 
dren in the United States: Some of their 
Needs ;’’ ‘‘Training for Mother-Work;’’ 
“The Work of Women’s Organizations 
in Education ;’? ‘‘The Distinctive Fune- 
tions of University and Normal School 
in the Preparation of Teacthiers;'’ ‘'In- 
dustrial Education asa National Interest ;” 
‘*The Art of the Teacher.’’ An extended 
index adds to the value of the volume 
for reference. 


‘‘How Americans are Governed.’’ By 
Crittenden Marriott. With an Introduce. 
tion by Dr. James Sullivan, Principal of 
the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 5x7% 
in. 373 pages. Cloth. $1.25. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

In this volume a subject important to 
all Americans is treated in a graphic, 
clear and interesting manner. It tells the 
story of the plan and methods of Ameri- 
can government, national, state and city, 
in logical sequence, and with the same 
interest of style which marked the au- 
thor’s successful book, ‘‘Uncle Sam’s 
Business.’’ The idea is to picture gov- 
ernment in its actual workings, and little 
space is devoted to tracing historical 
origins and evolution. The volume is 
marked by divisions into Books, Parts, 
Chapters and Topics which makes for 
clearness of exposition and oi compre- 
hension. Under the National Govern- 
ment, for instance, is a chapter devoted 
to its general powers, and then follow its 
powers over money, including taxation, 
laws, coinage, prices; over comuerce, 
including tariff, railway rates, trusts and 
monopolies, post offices, bankruptcy; 
over war, lands, persons, copyrights 
and patents; executive and judicial 
powers, with the restrictons of the gov- 
ernment, State governments, their powers 
and organization, are fully explained, as 
are also those of City governments. The 
increasing importance of municipal prob- 
lems and the closeness with which they 
touch our daily life render study of this 
very important. The modern spirit of 
the book is shown in the discussion of 
the problems of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the question of rebates and 
the relation of trusts to the public, our 
relation with the Philippines, aspects of 
the tariff, etc. Topical questions follow 


each chapter, adapted not only to class _ 


room use, but valuable also to the gen- 
eral reader, 


‘*‘My Commencement.’’ Being a record 
of the School, the Faculty, Commence- 
ment Exercises, Essays and Orations, 
Speeches, Prizes, Social Events, Subjects 
Studied, the Class Motto, Colors, Flowers, 
Yell, History, Poem and Prophecy, Class- 
mates, Reunions. $1.50. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 

With all of its extended list of con- 
tents, as given above, this is an easy 
volume for the Reviewer. The book is 
yet to be written—the pages are blank, 
with the exception of handsome decora- 
live borders in delicate color® But it 
las the appearance ot a book, and will 
be an extremely valued one wlien tlie 
data mentioned under the above headings 
is properly inscribed, and one whicli will 
grow in value as Commencement Day 
grows more distant. There are over two 
hundred pages 6x9 inches, in which 1 
preserve this matter, and the cover of 
book with its gorgeous boquet—just such 


(Continued on page 47) 
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CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


Teachers, in the Name of 


Humanity 
we ask your co-operation and assistance in saving 
the children under your care from a life of suf- 
fering and torture. Statistics show that over 240 
of the schooi children are afflicted 
with spinal trouble in some one of 
its various forms. Send to us the 
names and addresses of the par- 
ents’ Of, those of your pupils who 
suffer from curvature or any form 
of spinal trouble. 

You will do a little child an 
act of lifelong kindness. 

The famous Sheidon Method, 
without pain, inconvenience or 
loss of time, has already helped 
over 15,000 eases Of spinal cur- 
vature, varying in age from 
six months to eighty years 
and over. It does away / 
forever with the unyield- 










ig 


ing, torturing plaster of ; oey ; 
paris, steel and leather We Have Cured Hundreds 
jackets. Like This, 


There {s not a single case of spinal curvature in 
the world the Sheldon Method will not immeasur- 
ably benefit. It is as firm as steel and yet elastic 
at the right place. It gives an even, perfect sup- 
port to the weakened or deformed spine. It is as 
easy to put On or take off as a coat, causes no in- 
convenience and does not chafe or irritate. 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each indi- 
vidual perfectly. It weighs ounces where other supports 
weigh pounds. The price is within the reach of all. Hundreds 
of doctors recommend it. A complete treatment accompanies 
the appliance. 

If you know of any child suffering from any spinal trouble, 
hunchback, or crooked spine write and tell us all about the cave 











PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 297-5th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 








Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KANSAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders aad 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO. J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Trafic Manager § General Passenger Agent 








$5.00 Safety Razor 
Almost Given Away 


We offer to every rea- 
der of this paper the 
Grains Safety Quick Sha- 
ver Outfit, complete for 
paly ninty-seven cents, 
including the_high pol- 
ished, silver Blade Re- 
tainer, Stropper Handle 
and Holder and a full 
set of Blades all in a fine 
leather case, as hand- 
some an outfit as money 
can put up. Remember 
this Special Advertising 
Offer is for a short time 
gals in. order to introduce in every city, town and 

amilet in the United States. ‘. 

Send TODAY. Shave yourself TOMORROW and 
every day with a Grains Safety Quick Shaver that 
does not Cut, Scrape or Mar the face. All you need 
to do is to refer to this ad, enclosing ninty-seven 
cents with your name and full address and the com- 
plete Grains Safety Outfit exactly as desvribed will be 
Sent at once fully prepaid. Address 


L. C. GRAINS COMPANY 


1629 Pontiac Bullding Chicago, Iilinois 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 3 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, given diameter by \/5 


cube is exactly three times the square of 
its edge. .°. d?=3a%. Where d is the 
diameter of the sphere, and a is the edge 
of the required cube. Then, 

A*—d?2, and 


ci dedgeo ° 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- lo find edg fin 
tious. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution shouid be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A offers $285 cash for a lot, and B 
offers $309, payable in six months with- 
out interest. Which is the better offer 
to the lot owner, and how much, if mon- 


scribed cube. 


6. A and B together can do a piece of 
work in 10 days. A can doit alone in 
15 days. They work together for 4 days, 
after which B finishes the work. If they 
earn $30, how much should each receive? 


Solution— 





ey is worth 6% ? jys=part A and B together can Goin 1 
Solution— day. 
| The amount of $1 at 6% for 6 mo.— js=part A can do alone in 1 day. 
| $1.03. Then, Then, 
| $309+$1.03 = 300; .*. $300=present fyo—ps=a')) part B can do in 1 day. 
| worth, or cash value of B’s offer by true }0__ 4 — 5, part left for B to finish after 
discount. both have worked 4 days, Then, 


$300—$285=$15, amount by which B’s 
| offer exceeds A’s. But if the lot owner 


fotay=ti, part of fle work B does 
and 


had discounted B’s note at bank without j';=part of the work A does. Thien, 
grace, he would have received 27c less i; of $30-=$8, amount A should receive, 
for it. For, and 

The bank discount on $309 for 3 mo. |! of $30—$22, amount B should receive, 
at 6% =$9. 27. 7. A and B had farms, each contain- 





ing 240 acres. A purchased a 
number of acres from B, and he then had 
320 acres. What per cent of 
| was B’s after the purchase ? 

| Solution— 


$309—$9. 27=$299. 73, proceeds, or cash | 
value by bank discount. Then, | 

$299.73 —$285—14.73, amount by which 
B's offer.would exceed A’s by bank dis- 
count. 

$15—$14.73 =27c, difference in favor | 
of true discount. | 

2. A town has a water supply of 104 | of 
gailons a day torevery house. If thie 
number of houses increases ;!,, and thie 
water supply diminishes ;!,, what will be 
the daily supply to a house ? 


80 
Then, 


320 acres—240 acres acres, amount 
A purchased from B. 
240 acres- 

acres in B’s farm after A’s 


80 acres -160 acres, number 


purchase, 
and 


320 acres=number of acres in A’s farm 
after his purchase from B. 


rods, and its length is to its breadth as 
34 : 24, What are its dimensions ? 
Solution— 


Now, if the number of louses be in- 


creased ,!,, there will be 13 houses; and | 





| daily supply for these 13 houses will only 
| be 1144 gallous. .*. ;); 
| 88 gallons, daily water supply for each 


| is its perimeter? 








Debates andEssays. Outlines prepared on given 


subjects—ty pewritten. $1.00 each, 


The Edueational Bureau, P, O, Box 155, Frederick, Maryland, | 
ea 








Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 


tions. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges. 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.£0 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write to-day. 














| 
| 
| 


| sphere be multiplied, to give the edge 


| 
| 
| 





‘be the diagonal of the required cube. 


if the water supply be diminished ,',, the | 
I=, and 
of 1144 gallons= ¢==,,. Then since fractions having a 


Isn’t it Worth a Penny? 


To learn about an ideal outing in Colorado? A 48 
page illustrated booklet free for your name and ad 
dress. Address F. A. Bogyuess, Sec'y Colorado Chau 
tauqua Association, 20th & Walnut, Boulder, Col. 


house under the supposed conditions. 


3. Aight triangle has a_ base cf 20 
feet. Its area has 120 square feet. What 





Solution— 
Since the double area, divided by the 
base will give the altitude, we have, 
240+-20==12, the altitude in feet. Then, 


/202+122= 23.32, tie hypotenuse in 


Feathers Can Be Bought Cheap In 
New York 


Many readers of our publication are prone 
to answer ads because they do not see how it is | 
possible to offer such bargaius and still make a 





pe profit 
feet. .°. 20 ft.12 ft.+23.32 ft.=55.32 |" The advertisement of Wm. H. Miller Co., | 
Dept. C, 225 Fifth Ave. New York City in this 


the perimeter of the triangle as required. | issue advertising a 16 in. French Curl Ostrich 

J ‘ | Piume for $1.00 furnishes an example of how a 

4. If a merchant sells x of an article | large advertiser can offer exceptional values 

or what % of it cost, what is his gain | The Wm. H. Miller Co. are direct importers of 

- t ‘ B Ostrich Feathers from Africa and are to-day the 

per cent! leading Ostrich Feather Concern in the Country 
Solution— 


Being direct importers they save all middie prof 
we ¢ 2 its and are able on acconnt of the large business 
Since this problem is general, let $16= | they do to sell their feathers at a lower price | 
cost of the article. Then, 
34 of $16=$12, cost of part sold, and 


than any competitor. Not content with offering 
a 16in. plume at, $1.00 they make this guarantee 
% of $16=$14 selling price of part 


“If you are not Satisfied with it return same and | 
money will be cheerfully refunded.”” This we 

believe to be the most liberal policy of merchan- | 
dising ever seen and we would recommend that | 


sold. our readers take advantage of this offer. ‘Their 
14—$12—$2, amount of profit on part | assortment of better grade feathers and Willow 
$14—$ £2, P P Plumes is undoubtedly the best of its kind and 
sold. it would be to our readers’ advantage to read 


their advertisement carefully. 


Notice to Normal Instructor Readers 


We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the Normal Instructor to the 
advertisement of the Seibert Printing 
Company, which appears on page 6 of | 
this issue. Every teacher who desires 
an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
her scliolars at the close of school will 
do well to send for their samples of fine 
lot of souvenirs. 

Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 





1% of $12=$.12 and 
$2--$.12=16% ; .*. 164%4%=rate of gain 
as required. 


5. By what must the diameter of a 


of the largest cube that can be cut out of 
it? 
Solution— 

The diameter of the given sphere will 





But the square of. the diagonal of any 


A= /s Xd. Therefore, multiply the | 


certain | 


A’s farm | 
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was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward, Modene supersedes electrolsis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases sealed) on 


receipt of $1 money hy letter, with your fuil ad 
LOCAL AND GEN 


I; COMPOTNDING, an incomplete mixture 


(securely 
) per bottle. Send 
dress written plain Postage stamps taken 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 812 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Every Bottle 

We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


Guaranteed, 





- 











Good For $1.00 —— 


Sign and mail this coupou to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., Dept. >, Jackson Mich, 
| 
| MANNIE ts sacusiactducdedeca Ciuisag-anaamalanaducteaniataasaimeaanios 
| 
| MeN iiitccicctataniticissinsicdiininndinicuniininapsisiidbianies 
By return mail you'll get a $i pair of Magic 
Drafts To Try Free, as explained below. 











IF YOU HAVE 





Solution— 1% of 320 acres==3.2 acres. Then, 
Take for consideration 12 houses. 12X | 160 acres-+-3.2 acres—50; 50% —rate 
104 gallons=1245 gallons, original water | B’s farm is of A’s after the purchase. 
supply, each day for these 12 houses.| 8, An orchard contains 7200 square 


$1. pair Magic 
| Michigan External Cure for Rheumatism 


| of every 


| isfied with the benefit 


| thing else had failed, as well asall the 


RHEUMATISM 


Write your name and address plainly on 
the above couponand mail tous. Return 
post will bring you, prepaid, a regular 
i Foot Drafts, the great 


kind—chronic or acute—mus 
cular, sciatic, lumbago or gout. Then 
after you try them, if you are fully sat- 
received, send us 
One Dollar. If not, they cost you nothing. 
You decide and we take your word. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Secretary. 


Magic Foot Drafts are 
cases of 30 and 


curing old chroni 
4o years Standing, after every- 
milder 
We have the evidence to prove all our 
claims, It must be plain that we couldn’t send 
the Draftsout every- 
where as we do on 
approval if they 
didn’t cure. We 
want every sufferer 
to try them, so send 
us your full address 
en the coupon today 
Our valuable illustrated Book on Rheumatism 
comes fiee with the trial Drafts, Send no 
mouey—only the coupon. 


stages, 


FRADE MARK 
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WANTED SALESMEN MANAGERS 


pages seller ever SALESMEN MANAGERS Opportunity to tich 
} nye oe ——~ body can make money. One man’s orders x 
$2600 one Brotit 165 50. Mere boy in Pa. made $9.00 in 21 12 
ce 6s, Called at 20 RiSaen. esas 19 sales,” says A. E. +¥ dich. 
“Sold 131 in 2 days. Sold 18 first 4 1-2 hrs.” says E. Menn, W yy. 4“ 
. Hundreds etting rich. Room for you. ies 
money. Pleasant po n. Allofspare time. Canvassed 11 ep 
families took 11 orders,” E, Randal,Minn, “Six dozen ord- 7 
ers in 4 days,” W. R. Hill, I. “Most a practical, neces: 
gary household article I have ever 
seen.” E.W, Melvin, San Fran- 
cisco. Act quick, Territory 
going fast. Orders, Orders, 
"a Money, Money, Mon- 
Comeon. Youcan do 
ie too. Try it! You can make 


< sm IN 3 MONTHS 


wy 41 great invention—The Easy Wringer Mop—biggest money maker of the 
° age. Think of it! A Self-wringing Mop. No ocalanr hands in the dirty 

water. Noaching backs. No slopping against woodwork. No soiled clothes. 
No contracting deacly disease from touching hands to filth and germs that 
come from floor. Can use scalding water containing stronglye. Two turns 
of crank wrings outevery drop of water. Makes housekeeping a 
pleasure-—makes the day happy. Simple, practical, reliable, durable, it lasts 
for years. Every woman interested—and buys. Wo talkin; 
it sells itself. Simply show it and take the order. Could yo: agine 
an easier, quicker, better way to make money than supplying this 
demand already created. 

We want more agents, salesmen, enanagere, to fill orders, appoint, 
supply, contro! sub-agents. 180 percent profit. No investment required. 
‘We own patents and give you exclusive territory, protection, co-operation, 
assistance. You can't fail, because you risk nothing. Act quick. Write tor 
your county today. We Want a Thousand Men and Women. 

Send your name and address for {nformation, offer and valuable booklet 
Pree. Write your uame and address clearly, giving name of county. 


U. S. MOPCOMPANY, 943 Main St., LEIPSIC, O. 
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$175 PIANO PURCHASING BOND Given for a Solution to this Rebus 


ONLY ONE SOLUTION ALLOWED FROM THE SAME FAMILY ei, 


Send in your solution at 

once, also send with your so- 
£ a > 
A ri a i} 
kK » = ve. ? ey 
; \) 1 Nala FAS 

lies who have no pianos, so ne == 
can get them interested in my 4 








lution the names of two or 
more families in your vicinity 
who have no pianos. Iam of 
method of Factory -to- Home ~ . yes ¥ — 
Selling of the high grade Pur- ee ms) en Uf a | 
cell piane we RRS ots ce {mn 
r 92 os 


fering this Purchasing Bond 
will sant you the bond, 
DEPT. N., 12 WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, HLLINOIS s 





to apply only as part payment 
on the purchase of the Purcell 
Piano, in order to secure the 
names and addresses of fami 
I 
free trial order blank, cata- 
logue and full particulars. 
Send in your solution, on 
this or a separate sheet of 
paper, at once to 


\I.S. PURCELL, Factory-to-Home Piano Man, 


























INSTRUCTOR 


common denominator vary as their nu- 
merators, it follows that the length of 
the orchard is to its width as 9:8. Sup- 
pose a rectangle be drawn to represent 
the orchard space. Its length must be 
divisible into 9 equal parts, and its width 
into 8 parts of the same size. By draw- 
ing lines at these points of division, par- 
allel to sides and ends the rectangle will 
be divided into 72 equal squares, the area 
of each of which is too sqr. rods. Then, 

4/ioo ==10 rods, side of one of these 
equal squares. 

9X10 rods=go rods, length of the or- 


chard, and 
8x10 rods=8o rods, width of the or. 
chard. 


9. Adealer sold a piano at 30% profit, 
and, adding $230 to the proceeds, he pur- 
chased another, in the sale of which he 
lost 20% ; his whole loss was $30. What 
did the first piano cost ? 

Soiution— 
Let 100% equal cost of first piano. 


30% rate of gain on this cost. Then, 
130% — selling price of this piano. 
Then, 


1307 +-$230—cost of second piano, and 


20% =the rate of loss on this cost. 
Hence, 
20% of (130% + $230) == 26% + $46, 


amount of the loss on second piano. Now, 
this loss on the second piano is exactly 
$30 more than the gain on the first. 

0% +$30—26% +$46. Or, 


4% —$16, 
1% =$4, and 
100 % —$400, cost of first piano. 


Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s. 
— Shakespeare. 


Do it Now 


Tomorrow A. M. too late. Take 
a CASCARET at bed time; get 
up in the morning feeling fine and 
dandy. No need for sickness 
from over-eating and drink- 
ing. They surely work while you 
sleep and help nature help you. 
Millions take them and keep well. 


894 





CASCARETS toc a box for a week's 
treatment, all druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world. Million boxes a month. 








Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in by 
culture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
ne}! University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 ~ a free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME RRESPO NCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 136 , Sehmarinte MASS. 
Frames 15c, 


AGENTS ortepite 380. Stereoscopes 25ec, 


Views le, 30 days Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait, Dept, 2855 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
time, tinseling Postcards. Easy 


$2 A DAY work, Samples and advice l0c, 


ART CARD CO., 43K Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 




















can be made at home during spare 





$25.00 2 day. New invention; horse owners wild about 
them; agents are coining maney; sells on sight; 
write at once: free sample to workers, 









Cincinnati, 0. 


G 1045, 





$ WEEKLY and expenses to men and women 
25 to collect names, distribute samples and ad ver- 
tise, Steady work, C. H, EMERY, A12, ,Chieago, III 
Free stickein: Scarfpin, or Brooch. Great fad. Send 

2c postage. Address (Clayton's Furnishing Co., Fort Payne, Ala 


SONG WRITERS --- COMPOSERS 


| Send us your song lyrics, melodies or complete songs 

Immediate peplication = Grarenteed if possessing merit. 

We publish ** and other fe successes. 
eF. - HAVIL 


AND PUB: C 
132 West 57th Street, 








at York. 
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Seeley § Question Book 


Made Specially For Teachers By 

_ DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers gen- 
erally as the author of ‘‘History of Education,” 
**Foundation of Education,’’ A New School Manage- 





























“1 | ment, etc., etc.,’? assisted by Miss Nellie G. Pet- 
ticrew, a teacher of many years succegsful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, Ohio Scho joint 


author of Every Day Plans and joint editor of 
Normal Instructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more than 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 
deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 
fessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew inthe spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question Book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply justify our conclusion that a 

NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK 
would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Secley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers The Following Topics : 




















English and Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Tenericon Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners and 
Reading Algebra Writing Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the Study 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching of Current Events. 


These topics are treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating 
methods of studying and teac hing the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book Published. 

SECOND. By questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of 
laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, Price $1.00 Postpaid. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. 
It is invaluable for class and personal revievs, preparing for examinations, etc. 


Order Today—If not satisfied, tell us and we will refund your money. 


Important: 








The Subscription Price of Normal Instructor is to be increased to $1.00 a year on June ist. Our 
Star Offer and all other combinations including Nornal Instructor will expire on that date. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book can be cbtained 








in the following liberal combinations: 





With Normal Instructor one year for.. sovcccess Ph od 
With Normal Instructor two years for.. sooe-seeceseecs Bebe 
With Primary Plans one year for... sabapis poses 0 mahiR 1.52 
With Both one year.. eccce huevo 
With Both Primary Plans ‘and Pathfinder one ‘year.. cawapeehe 2.02 
With Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder one year... 1.48 See Star Offer. 
VEER TEs SOON DME GORE. 5l5dss bescccsesesconnurcvccecoreet 2,42 
With Full set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans... oe 1.72 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments. . 1.72 





and a good Question Book. 
accommodated at the least possibl 
been made with the publishers of 
able to make the following most 1 
Normal Instructor one year 
Pathfinder one year 


Total Value 


bers will avail themselves of it. 
bers and renewals. 


seat of the National Government. 





OUR STAR OFFER NO. 1. 


There are thousands of teachers who desire Normal Instruc- 
tor and who also wish a good current Events Journal 


Seeley’s Question Book, Postpaid 1.00 


This 1s the most liberal offer we have ever been able to make 
to the teachers of America and we expect that very large num- 


THE PATHFINDER is a 16 page weekly News Review, published at Washington, D 
itis read regularly by more than fifty thousands teac hers and 
we recommend it as being the best publication obtainable for the purpose for which it is intended. 


In order that all such may 
e cost a special arrangement has 
the Pathfinder whereby we are 
iberal offer: 

All For 


12/6148 


1.00 
$2.75 


It is open to both new subscri- 


. O. the 








STAR OFFER NO. 2 


Normal Instructor one year........... cvccccee of@ All For 

*Progressive Teacher one year...............1.00 

Pathfinder ome yea6r...........-.........0000 seseceeeeh OO 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........... 1.00 e 
Total Value $3.75 


*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashvi 
wecan oamend it as one of the best and mo 


It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


lle, Tennessee. It is generalin its scope and 
st helpful educational magazines published, 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 44) 


as warms a graduate’s heart to receive— 


makes an admirable setting for it all. 
The cover and page designs are by Bertlia 
Stewart. We can imagine no more ap- 
propriate graduation gift. 


“The Teaching of Geography.’’ By 
William J. Sutherland, President of State 
Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 5x7% 
iuches. 295 pages. Cloth. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago. 

Tie object of this volume is, first of 
all, to present aad insti!] in the minds 
of teachers the true nature of modern 
geography. Part I is devoted to the 
“Nature and Scope of Geograpliy,’’ Part 
II to ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,’’ Part III to 
“Practical Suggestions.’’ The work is 
the direct outgrowth of the author's years 
of experieice in teaching the subject to 
children and also to teachers. It is there- 
fore practical and valuable in every way. 
Illustrative lessons are given, questions 
and suggestions entphasize the contents 
of the various chapters, while the bibli- 
ography and references are unusually ex- 
tended and of great additional aid. 


‘Raleigh: A Romance of Elizabeth’s 
Court.’’ By William Devereux and 
Steplien Lovell. 319 pages. $1.50. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Sometimes a successful novel is drama- 
tized, and sometimes a successful play is 
novelized. In either case it tends to in- 
crease the popularity of both. This book 
belongs to the -latter of tiie two classes, 
the play being ‘‘Sir Walter Raleigh’’ 
recently brought out in London, and 
promised for later production in this 
country. The interest necessary to sus- 
tain a stage production is retained in the 
book. Real characters figure in the story, 
Queen Hlizabeth and her ill-fated rival, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Raleigh, of course, 
and his cloak, Leicester, Mendoza and a 
host of others, set forth with that close 
personal touch as to words and motives 
which, a novelist may use in treating 
kistorical characters. The mixed motives 
which led to the signing of Mary’s death 
warrant and the desire to recall it are 
graphically treated. Those were stirring 
times and they are strongly depicted. 
Through it all runs the romance of Ra- 
leigii and the other Bess—Throgmorton. 
The characters are those in whom people 
are interested, the story is well told, and 
the combination will make a popular 
book. The many illustrations are from 
the stage scenes. 


“English-Italian Italian-English Dic- 
tionary.’’? Vest-pocket size. 528 pages. 
Double index. Leather, 75c; cloth 50c. 
Laird & Lee. Chicago. 

A timely little book, carefully com- 
piled and edited; accurate prouunciaton 
tables and abridged compendiumis of the 
grammars of both languages, thus making 
it a valuable aid to students, as well 
as to others who wish to learn either 


language. 

“In Nature’s School.’’ By Lilian 
Gask. With 16 illustrations by Dorothy 
Hardy. 6x8 inches. 328 pages. $1.50. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York, 

An attractive juvenile book which illus- 
trates a successful way of teaching natural 
listory is here presented. To the imag- 
lyative child it should prove a source of 
delight, as it telis of the very things he 
Is most keenly curious about. It is the 
story of a boy who ran away from an 
Orphan's home and lived for a whole year 
in tle woods. Mother Nature was very 
kind to the little truant, and taught him 
the language of all the birds and beasts, 
at the same time enjoining them to treat 
him courteously. First he visits the 
beavers in their snug home under water, | 
learning how they fell trees and build 
dams. Next he is a guest of the squirrels, 
Porcupines, hedgehogs and bears; thence 
to Greenland where live the walruses, 
seals and polar bears; and again to the 
deserts of Arabia, to ask questions of the 
Solemn camels. Finally he visits the 
Jungle, meeting face to face the great 
Wild creatures there. It is an entertain- 
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LADIES MAKE PIN. MONEY easily. We furnish 
material and buy completed article, Send 

stamped envelope. Wayne Supply Co., Dept, B19, Detroit, Mieh, 

A 


$3.00 Per 100 FOR NAMES 


£ Will send 20 assorted post cards for 10 cents 
and blanks free for collecting names at 5c each. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ing story, in which a great deal of in- 
formation is given, yet ina way not to 
weary the youthful reader. 


’ 


‘*A History of Astronomy.’’ By George 
Forbes, F. R. S. With illustrations. 
‘*History of Chemistry.’’ Two Volumes. 
Vol. I—From the Earliest Times to thie 


Middle of the Nineteenth Century. With 
illustrations. Each 44%x6% ins. 200 
pages. 75 cents. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


New York. 

These are two volumes in a series to be 
issued under the general title, ‘‘A His- 
tory of the Sciences,’’ planned to present 
a historic record of the great divisions of 
science, and to include a score or more 
of volumes. Each book is the work of a 
writer who is an authority in his subject. 
The books are small, containing about 


on that account to be considered as prim- 
ers. On the other hand, they present 
thoroughly digested information on the 
relations borne by each great divison of 
science to the intellectual development 
of mankind. They explain how thie 
principal scientific discoveries have been 
arrived at and the names to whom sucli 
discoveries are due. 


‘*First Lessons in French.’’ By P. 
Barnderet and Ph. Reinbard. Adapted by 
Grace Sandwith 12mo. 182 pages. In- 
cluding Vocabulary. Cloth. 50 cents 
net. Crowell & Co., New York. (Crow- 
ell’s Modern Language Series. ) 

The ‘‘direct’’ method of teaching a 
language was vague and unscientific. The 
pupil reached what knowledge he ob- 
tained of the language in somewhat the 
same way one would know his own lan- 
guage had he learned it by picking it up 
as necessity brought each new feature, 
without systematic study of the language | 
as a division of knowledge. To bring 
system to this study ‘‘the grammatical | 
machinery of a too hastily discarded ‘old | 
method’ has been borrowed afresh.’’ The 
old and new (?) meet again—each having | 
given ground. Syntatical development | 
gives order tothe work. Thius tlie modes 
and tenses of verbs condition an order of 
the chapters just as they condition an 
order, different perhaps, in the paradigms 
of the formal grammar, while interest, 
etc., creates the direct method. The royal 
road is no nearer, though easier perhaps, 
than ever. The utility of the method has | 
been pratically tested by the translator, | 
and its incontestible success with thie | 
German students for whom it was origi- 
nally prepared has led to its present trans- 
lation for the English reader. 





Books Received 


Under this heading we will mention each month, 
books which have come to our desk. Thts will em- 








HARRISBURG POSTCARD CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





brace both new books and new editions, More ex- 
tended notice will be given such books as occasion 
demands and our space will allow under Book Re- 


Views. 





“THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DEN- 
MARK.” By Robert Russell Benedict. 5x7% ins., 
Cloth. $1.00 net. J. B. Lippincott 


120 pages. 
Co., Philadelphia. 

“BARNES’ FIRST YEAR Book,” A Silhouette 
Reader. By Amy Kahn. 5%x7'% ins., 138 pages. 
Cloth. 3zoc net. A.S. Barnes Co., New York. 

“NATHAN BURKE.’ By Mary S. Watts, author 
of “The Tenants,” 5x74 ins., 628 pages. Cloth. 
$1.50. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

“A HOLIDAY wiTH THE BIRDS.” Their Plum- 
age, their Song, Nesting and Daily Habits. By 
Jeannette Marks and Julia Moody, 5x7'% ins., 
212 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 75c. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 

“QUENTIN DURWARD.” By Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited for school use by William Edward Si- 
monds, Ph. D, With Scott’s introduction, notes 
and index of words annotated. 44¢x6% ins. 592 
pages. Cloth. 45c. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. 

“ELson GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER.” Book 
III. By William H. Elson and Christine Keck. 
5x7% ins., 396 pages. Cloth. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. 

“THE WOMEN OF A STATE UNIVERSITY.” An 
Illustration of the Working of Co-education in 
the Middle West.” By Helen R.Olin. 5x7%ins., 
308 pages. Cloth. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

LIPPINCOTT'’S NEW FICTION: 

“RALEIGH; A ROMANCE OF ELIZABETH’S 
Court.” By Stephen Lovell and Wm. Devereux. 
Founded upon the play, “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
Illustrated with scenes fromthe pJay. Decorated 
cloth. $1.50. as 

“THE HEART OF DESIRE.” By Elizabeth De- 
jeans, author of “The Winning Chance,” a thor- 
oughly modern story with a California setting. 
Three illustrations in colors. Decorated cloth. 

-§°. 
<n RIDES ALONE.” By Will L. Com- 
fort. Scenes laid in India and Manchuria at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War. Colored Front- 
ispiece by Martin Justice. $1.50. : 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 





35,000 to. 40,000 words, but they are not | 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS: 

“SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING.”’ Edited for school 
by Myra Reynolds, with introduction and notes 
Cloth. 425 pages. 4oc. 

“MACAULEY’S ESSAYS ON CLIVE AND HAS 
TINGS,” Edited for school use by Alphonso G 
Newcomer, Introduction, chronology and bib 
liography, notes and glossary. Cloth. 
30c 

“SHAKESPEARE- HENRY THE 
ited by William Allan Neilson. 
tion, notes and word index. Cloth. 
25¢c. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


MACMILLIAN'S POCKET CLASSICS. (Uuiform 
size, 444x5%4 ins, Cloth. 25c net.): 
“THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVES,” and 

QUEEN OF THE AIR.” By John Ruskin. 

with notes and introduction by Wightman F. 

Melton, Emery College, Oxford, Ga. 371 pages. 
‘““WALDEN.” By Henry D. Thoreau. Edited 

with introduction and notes by Byron Rees, 

Williams College. 388 pages. 
“THE AENEID OF VIRGIL,” 

English prose by John Conington. 


EieutTu.” Ed 





Translated into 
Edited with 


introduction and notes by Edgar S. Shuinway. | 


348 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


“CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM.” 
‘ 128 pages, 
| 


By Augusta Stevenson. 5x7% ins., 
Cloth. 35¢c. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
“STORIES OF THE NORSE HEROES.” Told by 
the Northmen. Re-told by E. M. Wilmot-Buxten. 
54.x8ins. 246 pages. Cloth. Illustrated, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York City. 
“KLEMENTS OF GERMAN.” A practical course 
for beginners in German, Revision of Becker’s 
“Elements of German” of 1903. By Henrietta F, 
Becker, late of the University of Chicago, and 


ages. 

Lake German Series. |] 

“THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL READER Sup- 
plementary material in History and Geography, 
Nature Study, Civics, Language, Music and Ar- 
ithmetic. Fourth Year, By Louise Emery Tuck- 


” 





| tive form, 


er, Principal Public School No. 163, New York 
City. 5x7%ius, 89 illustrations, 238 pages. 45: 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 





Play in its Relation to Education 
(Continued from page &) 


increase the good effects of this training 
by a wise supervision over these playful 
activities. 

I do not believe in too closely super- 
vised games. Rather should they be 
guided, the supervision taking a sugges- 
The children will accept these 
suggestions, and play wisely selected and 


truly helpful games as enthusiastically | 


and with as much zest as those of their 
own choosing. So let me urge that this 
instinct be merely guided along the riglit 
channels, in the schoolroom as well 
out of it, and not crushed out of the lives 
of our children. 


as 


Too many teachers hold up their hands | 
in horror at the thought of a good rous- | 


ing game in the schoolroom, not realiz- 
ing that in the middle of along after- 


noon, or when much work of a quiet | 
nature has been given, a good game will | 


brighten the wits, rest the muscles, and 
clear the brains, and the children will do 
a hundred-fold better work than if the 
game were omitted. 

When we stop to think that these are 
not merely theories, but facts proven 
again and again, we realize that not only 
teachers but all patriotic and public spir- 
ited citizens should put forth every effort 
and work unceasingly for the introduc- 
tion of more public playgrounds for our 
children. In many of our large cities 
this has alreadv been done, and the re- 
sults speak for themselves. They prove 
that these playgrounds have a value far 
greater than can be expressed in mone- 
tary terms. 


The N. E. A. at Boston 


The 48th annual convention of the Na- 
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304 Pages. | 


With iutroduc- 
240 pages. 


“Tan | 
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Lewis A. Rhoades, Ohio State University. 4332 | 
$1.00. Scott, Foresman & Cc., Chicago. | 
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Brown 


| Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 


> "You'd never 
think I stained 
my hair. atter I 
use Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut-Tint 
§ Hair Stain. The 
Stain doesn’t 
> hurt the hair as 
dyes do, but 
' makes it grow 
/ out fluffy’ 

) 













{[t only 
takes youa 
few min- 
utes once a 
month to 
apply Mrs. 
Potter's 
Watlnut 
Tint Hair 
Stain with 
your comb, 
| Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains ne poi 
sonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor 
no sediment, no grease, One bottle of Mrs. Potter's 

Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year, Sells 
for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists, We guaran 
tee satisfaction. Send your name and address ona 
| Slipof paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 
| 24 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, char 
ges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper 
with valuable booklet on hair, Mrs. Potter's Hygient« 
| Supply Co., 1166 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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‘ree beauty book showing latest style of 

ir ¢ ing--also high grade switches, pompa- 

dours, wigs, puffs, ete. ANNA AYERS, 
Dept. 48, 19 Quincy St. Chicago _. a 
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PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc Suitable for all ages and occasion Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 68, 
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| WEDDING INVITATIONS and CARDS 


All kinds of PRINTING. Send for samples 
|} MARSHMAN-BEEBE CO. Albany, N. Y. 
NAME 


IOO cares $.50 


LIBERTY PRINTING COMPANY 
McKEESPORT PENN, 























5% Gold Bonds For Sale 


$50 - $100 - $250 or $500 


Secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate of double value in Detroit, 
Mich., giving a security equal to govern- 
ment bonds. We refer you to any bank in 

| Detroit. Write for our free booklet which 
contains full details, 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 
| LOAN COMPANY (Incorporated) 
| | 595 Home Bank Building Detroit, Michigan 
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tional Education Association is to 
be held at Boston, July 2d to 8th. 
It was seven years ago that the 
Association met in Boston with 





an almost record-breaking attend- 
ance, and it is anticipated tliat 
again this year the many attrac- 
tions of Boston and vicinity will 
draw many thousands of teacliers 
from all parts of the country to 
this convention. 





The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts Civil Reform Asso- 
ciation offers, free of expense, 
pamphlets on Civil Service Re- 
form to Grammar Schools, High 
Schools, Normal Schools and Col- 
leges willing to make these pub- 
lications the subject of a lesson 
in their Civics or American His- 
tory Course. During the past 
few years over 200,000 of the 
pamphlets have been distributed. 
Address the Secretary, Miss 
Marian C. Nichols, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





American Seating Company 


School Furniture 


We 





CHICAGO, 


are the world’s largest manufacturers of 

school furniture and supplies 
at- 
the 
prices styles. 
prices the 
lowest and quality the very 
highest. 


and can offer especially 


tractive inducements in 


way of and 


Our are always 


Write for Catalogs 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 


Address Dept. DX, 215 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Practical Lessons 
in Geography 
By John Rankin 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


The first edition of this book was received with 
fo much favor that the author has thought it de- 
sirable to bring outa second one which, prepared 
on the same general plan, is entirely rewritten 
and practically doubled in the number of ques- 
tions it contains The new book contains one 
hundred twenty lessons of twenty questions each, 
with references on each to tive leading Geography 
texts. Can be used with any good Geography 
text book, Questions are arranged under subject 
headings, and answers located in any book used 
A wonderful aid in the teaching of Geog- 
raphy. Increases interest, helps pupils ip prep- 
aration of the lesson, useful in reviews, relieves 
monotony in class work, concentrates attention 
on the important facts, facilitates the study in 
every Was In addition to the regular lessons, 
there are several table appended with infor 
mation concerning population, industries, etc., of 
tates and Citic unusial in their arrangement 
and exceedingly valuable for reference and in 
conducting lessons Paper Price 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PURLISHING 
DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 
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ARISTOS (the best) OR 
JANES SHADELESS SHORTHAND 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 
Business or Artistic 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
TYPEWRITING 
Touch or Sight 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
First three lessons in Aristos and com- 














plete set of books 
(| 50 
= FIRST LESSON FREE 


| 
You can write an intelli 

VES vou gible letter after the ord 
ewe Jesson, Take up one of the 

| above atudies by mail, No 
hetter way toemploy your spare time. 
of yourself what you will, only plan out your career and 
get to work, Allour courses are intensely Interesting, 
Practical, Lncid and Simple 
Check Study Wanted, Enclose This Ad, WRITE NOW 


TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 410, nen York City, N.¥ 
| or Drawer 2 Waeo, Texas. 


EDWARD TOBY,—F, A. 4.—. ©, A,—PRESIDENT 





Best Help 


| Outlines, Devicesand 


E_LMFEE 
book of 
ontaining a 
in WU, 


Outlines in United States Hletory. 
S.J 


ANDES 
rhe tt ) 
Se 





150 pages ¢ 
Complete Outline 





4 S. History, 777 Ques 
OUTLINES tions and Anwers in U 
Unitin STATES History and Civil 
Government, also a 

ded ge brief History of Politi 
cal Partie together 

with Tables, Nick 

t names, etc. A hook 


that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 
25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.. iM ER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, Inadditiontothe regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered,”’ Prac 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and fot 
your own grades in Orthography and Spelling 
Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.JounN E. MCKEAN. A_ book that 
help teacher and student aliketo a 
the history of English and American Literature, 
May be used withany text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A_ splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacherin plann- 
inglessons for reguiar classes. Price 25 cents. 

Studyof the Song Hiawatha,—Neviiv R. 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
saryof Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drilis.—LUuciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS, 

Vankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25c¢ 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them. A Collection of *‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.”’*’—GRACE B. FAxon. This eollection is 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- 
tion accompsinied by Lesson talks on how to 
render it intelligently dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher 
ofelocution, Instruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. 
each containing six or more selections. Price, 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound, $1.00, 
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raising 





will | 
mastery of | 


Issued in four separate books, | 


For Teachers 
and Students 





Recreations in WU. 8. coenpeee 
Geography. (NezNn. i 
McFerr. One ofthe most 





and helpful LINES 


Manuals on Geography 

er published, It cone 
| tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 


Map Drawing and Mode- t 


practical 4 
UNITED STATES 
GEOGRAPHY 


- 


ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Onuestions, and a great IHRE NS Pee 
fund of intormation Roe oe ae) 
notto be found in any i 
one text on Geography. 

By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN, A complete reference- 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration, It tells you ex- 
actly where you will finda treatment of every 
topic on American history,. 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical, 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOuN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday 
Hygiene and Physiology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 

Nothing dry or unin- 
|} teresting in it. No pad- §— 
| ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tificdata bearing upon §, 
the human bodv,in a i 
nut shell. It will help ; 
you teach the subject 4 
andpass the examina- ; 
tion for a higher grade 
cerificate, Price 25c, . 
Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems. KATHERINE T, BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advautage to teachers. Adapted 
also for class reading and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, 111. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
; each. Set.of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
EK. SANDERS, Author of ‘Management and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year, By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book indespensable to every rural teacher, 
neccessary to every grade teacher, helpful to 
every principal, suggestive to every superinten- 
dent, Price 25 cents, 
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It takes all the tedi- 


| On the opposite 


Acrostic—Memorial Day 


M is for May, the loveliest month 
Of all the year beside, 

It brings to mind our soldiers dead, 
Safe where no ills betide. 


Enduring as the world shall be 
The deeds that they have done, 
Enduring as eternity, 
Enduring as the sun. 


Many the battles they have fought, 
Many the hardships passed, 

They rest in peace from all their cares, 
They rest in peace at last. 


O’er all our land today there meet 
The children, far and near, 

To hear the tales of that dread time 
By those who still are here. 


Remembered shall they be for aye, 
Because we know full well 

They loved their country, Dearest Land, 
Land where the free may dwell. 


In every trial theirs to meet, 
We hope to lend a hand, 

They labored for us, years agone , 
Our dear old soldier band! 


Although in number they are few, 
They represent to all 

The thousands who for love of man 
Went forth at duty’s call. 


Let all our voices join in praise 
And give them high renown, 

Ours be the grateful children’s part, 
Theirs.be the starry crown. 


Devotion has no stronger claim 
Than this for youth, I ween 
To live for others, all our days 

To live, not idly dream. 


And should our country to us call, 
We’ll answer as did they: 

If need be, we will leave our homes 
To fight the enemy. 


Years hence to us may come a time 
All in the lovely May, 
\When we shall speak as they do now, 
On some Memorial Day. 
—Rhoda Byarlay Hope. 


In One Grave 


banks of the river, 
camped 
Two armies at close of day, 
And waited the coming of morning’s light 
Ere they should begin the fray; 
And down by the camp-fire’s flickering 
light, 
Two soldiers sat thinking of home ; 
Of the mother and sister, and sweetheart 
dear, 
Who were waiting for them to come. 
And tears filled the eyes of both the men, 
Though each was a soldier true, 
And one of them wore a coat of gray, 
And the other a coat of blue. 


At the dawn of the morning the fight 
began, 
And lasted till fall of night, 
Then again on the opposite river banks 
Shone the camp-fire’s flickering light, 
But out on the field where the conflict 
raged, 
On the rise of a little hill, 
Lay the two who had sat there and thought 
of home, 
Each brave heart forever still; 
Side by side they were lying there, 
’Neath the softly failing dew; 
And one of them wore a coat of gray 
And the other a coat of blue. 


Their comrades lifted each silent form, 
And crossed tle hands on the breast, 
Then side by side in the self-same grave 

They were laid for their last long rest. 
And though mother or sweetheart may 
never find 
The spot where each body lies, 
God knoweth each unknown 
grave 
That is under the southern skies ; 
And over each humble mound alike 
His beautiful wild flowers grew, 
Never heeding that one wore a coat of 
ray 
And the other a coat of blue. 
—Clare E. Cooper. 


soldier’s 


Memorial Day 
(Sung to the tune of ‘‘ Long, Long Ago.’’) 


Boys of the Union who fought side by 
side, 
Long, long ago, long. long ago, 
Grandly defending Columbia with pride, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 


. 





May IgIo 


| Come once again in the beauty of May, 
| Gather to herald Memorial Day. 

| Garland the heroes who fell by the way, 
| Long long ago, long ago. 


| Loyal our veterans to freedom remained, 
| Long, long ago, long, long ago; 
| Bravely the cause of our country main. 
tained, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago. 
Forward they marched at the call to the 
war, 
Scenting the smoke of the battle afar, 
Treading the time ‘neath the stripe and 
the star, 
| Long, long ago, long ago. 


| Many who fought on the broad battle 
plain 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 
| Answered the summons to sleep with the 
| slain, 
| Long, long ago, long, long ago. 
We who are left of the ‘‘brave boys in 
blue’’ 
Garland the graves of our heroes anew, 
Whispering of those who were loyal and 
H true 
Long, long ago, long ago. 


Comrades, who died in the stremgth of 
your might, 

| Long, long ago, long, long ago, 

Battling for freedom for God and the 
right, 

Long, long ago, long long ago, 

Fiowers we'll scatter above you today, 

| Tributes of love to our heroes are they; 

| Heroes who fell in the thick of the tray 

| Long, long ago, long ago. ; 

— Selected. 


| 





Memory Day 


Round the still graves of the Gray and 
the Blue 

| Blossoms are springing, spangled with 
dew, 


Tenderly breathing, rosily wreathing 
Over the graves of the Gray and the 
Blue. 
So, the brave deeds of those heroes of 
ours 
Round the years cluster and break 
in flowers, 
Through the years coming, 
Fresh with love’s dew, 
God keep the deeds 
Of the Gray and the Blue! 


Round the dear graves of the Blue and 
the Gray 
Perfumes, like blessings, wander today, 
Everywhere blowing, coming and going 
Over the graves of the Blue and the 
Gray. 
So, from the deeds of those heroes ot ours, 
| Memories rise like the fragrance of 
flowers. 
in the years coming 
Hallowed alway, 
God hold the deeds 
Of the Blue and the Gray! 
—Alice E. Allen. 


May 


Oh, the shining days of May! 

Don’t you hearthem coming, coming— 
In the robin’s roundelay, 

In the wild bee’s humming, humming, 
In the quick, impatient sound 

Of the red bird’s restless whirring, 
In the whispers in the ground 

Where the blossom-life is stirring, 
In the music in the air, 

In the laughing of the waters ; 
Nature’s stories, glad and rare, 

Told Earth’s listening sons and daugh- 

ters? 

Surely hearts must needs be gay 

In the shining day of May! 


This is My Life 


I strive to keep me in the sun; 
I pick no quarrel with the years, 
Nor with the fates—not even the one 
That holds the shears. 


orth 


I take occasion by the hand ; 

I’m not too nice ’twixt weed and flower; 
I do not stay to understand ; 

I take mine hour. 


The time is short enough at best. 

I push right onward while I may. 
I open to the wirds my breast, 

And walk the way. 


A kind heart greets me here and there; 
I hide from it my doubts and fears. 

I trudge and say the path is fair 
Along the years. 

—John Vance Cheney in The Independent. 
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WITH THE AID OF A JACK-KNIFE—Daisy L,. Horton 29 
THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK FOR THE NEXT YEAR 30 
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MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT: OvurR CountRY’S 
FLAG (Song); TROLL MaAGic—Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay; VACATION LAND — Willis N. Bugbee; 
FLAG AND SALUTE DRILL—Roy A. Wiley; THE 
JUNE TIME; THE CASTLE IN SPAIN ; THE COLOR 
GUARD: THE NAME OF OLD GLORY; THE OLD 
FLAG; THE BANNER BETSY MADE; THE SWEET 
MYSTERIOUS PLACES; SONG OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS ; 


IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS ; GRANDPA'S BARN. 33 
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The New Price for the Instructor 


CCORDING to announcement given for several months past, the subscription price of 
A Norma Insrrucror is with this number increased to $1.00 per year. This increase would 
be fully justified and the propriety of it recognized by our readers, on the simple fact 
of increased cost of the paper, labor and materials which enter into its production, even if we 
offered no compensating improvements. The fact that we have for so many years furnished a 
magazine of the character and extent of Norma Insrkucror at so low a price has been a matter 
of wonder to those who were conversant with the cost of publication. It has been a matter of 
coufusion to our competitors and of great satisfaction to our subscribers. It is only because of 
our loyal adherence to our declared policy, ‘“The most value for the least money,”’ that we have 
not long since brought up the price somewhat in line with other educational publications. — In 
making the present increase however, we are not forgetting or abandoning our generous policy 
aforesaid. Just as full measure for every penny will be given. Instead of basing the new 
price upon cost of production, we base it upon the intention to make a better journal, and 
every cent of increase will be mure than offset by increase in extent and quality. There will 
be more pages in every issue, better paper will be used, and a higher quality of contents pro- 
vided. Every subscriber who has been satistied with the old journal at the old price will have 
reason to be still more satisfied with the new journal at the new price. We realize more and 
more, as the teaching profession is advancing in training and equipment, that the journal which 
aims to help and instruct the individual member of that profession should also advance. We 
have not secured and maintained a list of subscribers larger by many-fold than any other edu- 
cational paper without offering something that the teachers wanted and something which was 
of benefit to them. With the experience of nineteen years behind us, we are better prepared 
than ever to provide for this need and contribute to this benefit. On page 30 of this issue our 
editors have given a forecast of some of the features of the coming year. This is merely a 
synopsis, which will be filled in and developed as the inspiration of the year dictates. With 
this number before one, however, little of further detail or promise is needed. That the 
monthly visit of such a journal will be an inspiration, a help and an actual uplifting force in 
any teacher’s work must be evident. : 
There will still be offered opportunity for our subscribers to obtain the Lysrrucror in com- 
bination with other of our helpful publications at a lower price than that above stated, as 
shown in the schedule given lower on this page. ‘This all emphasizes our intention to continue 


to give our great teacher constituency, ‘“THE MOST VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY.” 


Professional Equipment 
Teachers should provide themselves with the best obtainable helps and equipment for their work. 
For more than twenty years we have been studying the needs of teachers and endeavoring to provide for 
them. We feel that in NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, PRIMARY PLANS, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEKAR’S EN- 
TERTAINMENTS and SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK we are supplying the best obtainable helps and all at prices 
easily within the reach of any teacher. We wish to call special attention to the combination prices under 
which these publications are furnished, as indicated at the bottom of this page. 


Every Day Plans 

We wish to call particular attention to the set of books entitled Every Day PLANs. These books 
were prepared by Miss Petticrew and Miss McCabe, editors of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. They have had a 
wide sale and are being used by more than 30,000 teachers. Kvery order has been taken with the under- 
standing that if not entirely satisfactory they might be returned and the money refunded, yet in not 
more tlian three instances have the books been returned and in each case we found on investigation that 
the teacher purchasing had no idea ot the character of the books before ordering. | These books furnish a 
vast fund of helpful material such as any teacher needs in her daily work. See description on page 4. 


The Year's Entertainments 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS is a set of ten books devoted entirely to entertainment material. 
For the most part this material is arranged in programs, special programs being provided for every con- 
ceivable occasion during tiie scliool year. One each of the ten numbers is devoted to a month of the 
school year beginning with September. Tlie price is $1.00 for the set of ten books. These books have 
been endorsed by more than 1,000 County Superintendents and we should be very glad, indeed, to send 
a pamphlet containing these testimonial letters to auy interested teacher. 


Supplementary Reading 

Every school should be provided with an abundance of material for supplementary reading. Tlie 
Instructor Literature Series, heretofore published under the general title of Instructor Series of Classics, 
has met with great favor, the sale having been more than doubled during the past year. Our effort up to 
the present time has been devoted almost entirely to the Five-Cent Classics. We are not only adding sub- 
stantially to the list of Five-Cent Classics but have begun the development of Classics for tle more ad 
vanced grades and in the September number of the INSTRUCTOR an announcement of a considerable num- 
ber of titles of a Ten-Cent Series and also a Fifteen-Cent Series will be made. We wish to call your at- 
tention particularly to our Series of Five-Cent Classics whicii is listed elsewhere in this number. 


Primary Plans 
Many subscribers to NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR have a considerable number of students in the primary 
and intermediate grades. Such subscribers derive great benefit from PRIMARY PLANS, which is devoted 
entirely to the first four grades. A considerable number of our INSTRUCTOR subscribers are also subscrib- 
ers to PRIMARY PLANS. We shall be pleased to furnish PRIMARY PLANS in combination with the IN- 
STRUCTOR at prices indicated below. To those failing to take advantage of the combination offer in sub- 
scribing to the INSTRUCTOR we make a special rate of 80c per year on PRIMARY PLANS. 


The Pathfinder 


THE PATHFINDER is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and has many 
advantages, because of location, over any other Current Events paper publislied. Its sixteen pages, 
reaching its subscribers fifty-two times a year, not only serve to keep one well informed regarding the 
world’s current history but also provide many special articles on important matters of general interest. 
THE PATHFINDER is almost as well known in the educational field as are NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR and PRIM- 
ARY PLANs and really needs no introduction. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is 
in the educational field. THR PATHFINDER is $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed below. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly, and in combinations, of NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, PRIMARY 
PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, EVERY DAY PLANS, THI} YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, all of wiicl are 
published by us; together with the PATHFINDER and the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER for which we act asagents. 





Normal Instructor, one yeaT......... ...s.ceececseeeeeeeeeees $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address........ $1.60 
Primary Plans, one year........ ce eenneeeee edeweaeeeccesaates 1.00 Any THREE of the foregoing to same address........ 0 ees 
ee hae meadrpan d gen area _ vereesesssvvvssssses 14MM any FOUR of the foregoing to same address.............. 2.80 
Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols., postpaid................. 1.00 Amy FIVE of the foregoing to same address.............. 3.40 
The Pathfinder, one year................ he PERS 1.00 Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............... 4.00 
The Progressive Teacher, one yeaT............-...0000+0-0 1.00 All of the foregoing to same address........................ 4.60 


Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Associations, In- 
stitutes, etc. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained as a reward. There is 
hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. Ask for terms. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made. 


Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences 
at Night, With His Friends, With 
laxo, His Deer Hunt, The Banquet, 
Large Hiawatha, His Canoe, 
Robinson Crusoe 
Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in 
Sand, Finding Friday, Crusoe in 
Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father, 


Mother Goose 
Stencils 

Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
(lock and Mouse, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Peter, Peter, Pump 
kin Kater, My Son John, 

Hi Diddle, Diddie, Ete., 
Picnic, Mother 


Mother 
(ioose at Goose 


Going to School, 


Program Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy dou 

inches high, size 
Nice for fall. 
Design of bunnies and roses, with 


ble letters six 


17x40 inches, 


letters for two color work. 
spring. Size 


double 
A pretty 
17x40 inches, 


design for 


Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Fishing, Mother and 
Eskimo at Home, 
Seal at Breathing 
Protecting Young, 


Eskimo 
Child in Home, 
liome of Seal, 
Hole, Seal 


Seal, 


Dox 
Canoe, 
Polar 


Carrying Eskimo in 
Mother with 


Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


two Children, 


Welcome Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 


Fancy double letters six inches 
high, decorated with flowers, birds 
The 


to be used to pre 


and butterflies decoration is 
arranged 80 4s 
pare a pretty 
Size 22x34 inches. 


blackboard border 


also, 


. ~~ BUSYWORK 
va STENCILS 


Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 
Set No. 2 
Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 





Physiology Stencils 





Skeleton 5 feet long, Very time....... ........ 15 cts, 
Circulation of the Blood..... soccceceee 10 Cts, 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs......... 10 cts, 
Heart Showing allthe Parts..................10 ets. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, ete.......... 10 ets, 
Stomach and Intestines. ............cecccccees 10 cts, 
Kar Showing all the Parts.............6 esses 10 cts, 
Eye Showing all the Parts..................008 5 cts 


Alphabet Stencils 


These stencils are used to pre- 

pare mottoes and other fancy 
wording. They are very practi- 
cal and economical, 
Set 24oin, high likeA” for ......10e 
Set 12 in. high like “A” for.. 
Set 6 in. high like“ B" for.. 
Set5in. high like the “Roll of 

Honor” stencil illustrated for..20c 
Set 4in. high, handsome double 

letters, capitals and small let- 

MURINE 4 6300053 04 Satencocntasacnll 








Set Medium Slant fr bilack- 
board, capitals. small letters 
} EE PRs bnciks bc0ddrcciicskel 10¢ 
Mey Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
_capitals, small letters and figures for............ 
Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
pe an NN BOR Ss ici ckeescccch tdbs03cudessac® 10¢ 


Orders for any of the above filled by— 








=) 


The above stencil, 22 inches high, for 5 cents 
Sunbonnet Baby with Eggs in Apron, same size, 5c. 
Sunbonnet wey By ond 10 inches high for 5c. 





Busywork Stencils for 10c. 





10 
Larg 


Roll of 


Ba 
e Sunbonnet Baby Calendar for 10c. 


LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents 
Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 


Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving Fight Deer, 


Santa Go 
Tree, A 


ing Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Christ Child, 


Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 


Ross, Boy 
Flag, Colonial Relics, 


Milk Ma 
Child, W 


ys with Flags, Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large 
Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
id, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant on Horse, Madonna and 
ise Men, Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family. 





ters, deeorated With daisies. Very handsome. 

* Size 22x34 inches. 
Large ow! with seroll decorated with violets and having dou- 
ble letters for two color work. 


Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large double let- 


See above cut. 


Quite appropriate for spring. 


Size 22x34 inches. 





CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holly and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Litule Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for..........++. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for...........5+ 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,..........06 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for...........++. 10 cents 
10 Patriotic Stencils, assorted for............ 10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 






10 Easter Stencils assorted, for. 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils for.... .. 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, Assorted, 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.28 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft. Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, at, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns, 
Easter Lilies, Flag and Fagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Puropkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O’ Lantern October Calendar. 


Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World Ancient History. 


. . 
Special Map Stencils 

Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 cts. 

Kastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each 

Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each . 

Large World for Blackboard, each........... 30 cts. 

United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any of the above named map stencils you 
wish for seatwork purposes... They are 84,.x11 inches 
and the price is 3cents each. 


Borders 








Each 5 cents 


Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Fating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, [vy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawherries, Pansies, Cattails, Mor- 
ning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, 
Frogs, Goslings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, 
Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, 
Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunting, Vio- 
lets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, Assorted 
Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag Bunt- 
ing. 


SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER. — Blue Stamping Powder 
in ‘44 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete. 

Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 

COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 

Assorted Colors 
1 doz. for 15¢ ; 2 doz, 25¢ ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


F,.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANS VILLE, 


NEW YORK. 





. LO cents | 








Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs. Annic 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mr 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self. 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the ee aggre relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap. 
pened, Mrs. Perkius will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—There is one thin 
that is most pleasing about the letters 
received from the readers of this depart. 
ment. It almost never happens that a 
poorly written letter comes or that ful] 
and complete directions for addressing the 
correspondent are lacking. The inquiries 
are almost always made concerning mat. 
ters which should be uppermost in the 
minds of teachers and, if I have to look 
into a subject a little more attentively 
before replying, or if I have to consult a 
we!!-known authority in order to give 
the most usable information, so much the 

eer. 

an the April number, the Brownlee 
System of Moral Training was discussed, 
so I must refer the teachers who continue 
to ask about this matter to that column, 
A request in regard to this subject, from 
Portsmouth, Virgitia, is most interesting 
in that it shows a desire on the part of 
the teacher who writes to make the most 
of her moral training work. Shie asks 
for the location of stories that would help 
her. Probably many of the readers of 
the department use certain stories from 
collections wisely prepared. I wonder 
how many of you are preparing a collec. 
tion of your own, on the Brownlee month. 
topics, from the juvenile magazines. 
Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, Amer. 
ican Boy, Our Four-Footed Friends, Our 


| Dumb Animals, Bird Lore and many of 


the household magazines publish stories 
and verse that would prove valuable aids. 

From Hawley, Pennsylvania, a request 
came for articles dealing with Corpora- 
tions. A certain phase of treatment was 
desired. In preparation for a debate or 
a paper of discussion, teachers should 
read The North American Review, a3 
in this magazine fair and able presenta. 
tion of both sides of many an important 
question is given. Teachers have often 
expressed their appreciation of the North 
American Review sketches of contribu 
tors, It is certainly a valuable feature. 
One enjoys an article the more if he can 
turn to the opening pages of the maga 
zine and learn what he does not know, 
or has forgotten, about the writer. April 
and May articles from this magazine are 
mentioned below, but, as all can not be 
noted, you might be able to use otliers. 

Not one of uscan afford to miss the 
reading of the address by Theodore Roose- 
velt at the University of Cairo, with the 
introductory words by Lawrence F. Alb- 
bott and the reports of the reception of 
certain words spoken, especially tlie Ara- 
bic quotation. Especially interesting 1s 
the note on page 882 of the New York 
Outlook, May Magazine Number (April 
23). Portions of this address will be used 
for declamation, in American scliools, 
without doubt. Lines eight to twenty- 
two, page 880, second column, and the 
second column on page 881 should be 
considered. Other gleanings and sugge* 
tions from the same number are give! 
below. 

The report of the wonderful success ant 
scientific value of the Roosevelt expedi- 
tion should be used and interest awakened 
to watch for the date of the promised aé- 
dress before the National Geograplit 
Society and the issuance of the formal 
report to be published by the Smithsonial 
Institute. First page of April 23 Outlok. 

Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘The Perfect Village of Finistere,’’ bY 





Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 

A magnificent summer trip is enjoyed 
by taking this ‘‘Fresh Water Sea Voy 
age’’ from Sarnia, Ontario, to Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, through these great inland 
seas. New steamers have been added © 
fhe Northern Navigation Co's. fleet, amé 
the finest and fastest vessels on the Grea! 
Lakes will fly the house flag-of this por 
ular Compatiy. The steamers run in cot 
nection with the Grand Trunk Railw 
System, and all particulars, rates, and de 
scriptive literature, etc., can be liad fo" 
the asking by applying to D. P. Drewer); 
6 Burgess Block, Cortland, N. Y. 
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University of Pittsburg 


10 w une 27th—Sépt. 34 


Offers unusual a néventegts and facilities for study in 
the following courses: ueation, Psychology, History, 
English, Greek, Latin, German, o<* Mathematies, Physies, 
Chemistry, Biology, Economies, Uredit ives toward a Uni- 
versity degree, Location near Schenley Park ; only 
three squares from the Carnegie Institute. Buildings 
new and finely equipped. By full term $35. Stu- 
dents may enter for a half term, For Bulletin address 
SN. B, LINHART, Director, Grant Boulevard, Pittsburg, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO) 


ns of Me class-room courses by cor- 


ndence. One may take up 
hig School or Colle e studies at 
almost any point and do the work for a 
Bachelor degree. There are many course 
Teachers and those preparing to teach. 











FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie a gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
udent in each county. 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 


Bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 


Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com, Law History yoy Physics 


50 Other Conroe to Select F 
Cut out this Ad, draw a line through es eae oath study de- 
sired, and mail with application for Free Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, O10, 














The New Method of 
Learn Chiropractic Dratless Healing 


; EARN $50 TO $100 PER WEEK 
a4) Our free book tells how you can learn 
to detect disease and remove the 
cause by Howard’s Method of Spinal 
mar pee Positively the most simple, direct, 
advanved and scientific method of drugless healing. 
Based on unerring natural laws. Anyone can un- 
derstand it ; learned in spare time. Improve your 
social prominence and financial standing. Start 
now on the road to honor and success. Write for 
book and special schelarship offer. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC, 























i) 1732 W. CONGRESS ST., DEPT. 7-A, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Price of the Post Language Courses has 
been reduced from $2.50 to $1.00. 


Spanish, German or French 
Taught by Mail in Twelve Lessons 


A practical method. Send ten cents for first 
lesson in the language you wish to learn. 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 
140 North Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














“Show Your Colors.”’ 





Pennants for any Schools or Colleges. 


Size 9xzoin. Fine felt, 

block letters, Any two Colors. Silk tie 

ribbons. Must not be over to letters. Be 

sure of your colors. A sample 4 doz 
(no less) will be sent to you postpaid for $3.00. 
Send a hurry-up order—to 


Perry I. Allen, Little Rock, Ark. 


A Manual And Guide 
In U. S. History 


By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph. D. 

Supt, CUMBERLAND C0, SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, ILL. 

Complete outline of entire subject ; outline of each 
Subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and et- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions under each divis- 
ion of subject; longitudinal treatment of topics tor 
review, such as Inventions, Boundary adjustments, 
slavery in U, 8., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations 
etc. 

Endorsed by leading educators. “It is a carefully 
prepared outline, suggestive throughout, the resuit 
of much pains and labor, and will be a great help to 
all teachers and students of United States History. I 
cheerfully recommend it to all such, and would be 
oe to see itin the hands of all our teachers.’’— 

. F. Kasterday, Co. Supt. Schools, Vandalia, Ill. 

‘Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid. 
by Author, Toledo, Illinois. 


new graduated 





Sold 
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Mary Denver Hoffman, page 949, May 
Outlook. Six pictures. two full-pages. 
This is a particularly fascinating article. 


‘*How Germany Cares for her Working 
People’’ by Frederic C. Howe, page 939 
| May Outlook. Nine pictures. ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance’ of Creole New Orleans’? by Lynn 
Tew Sprague, page 931, May Outlook. 
Nine pictures. The two articles can be 
used with the geography classes, 


‘*The Honey Yield of Latin America’’ 
is a three-column sketch in April Review 
of Reviews, page 501, which will greatly 
interest the boys and girls and awaken 
animated comment since the Mexican 
stingless bees are described ; the ‘‘ little 
angels’ wlio share the children’s candy. 

Three other concise, usable articles in 
the same number are, ‘‘The Return of 
Halley’s Comet’’ by S. A. Mitchell, Ph. 
D., Columbia University, page 443 (four 
pictures and diagram) ; ‘*Chile’s Wealth 
in Nitrate Deposits,’’ page 485 (one pic- 
| ture) ; ‘Alaska’s Contribution to our Coal 
| Supply,” page 483 ,one picture). ‘‘ Les- 
‘sons from Western Fruit Culture for the 
| Kast’? by Agnes C. Laut, page 455, is an 
| article that will be appreciated in schools 
| of the Hast and the West. There are six 
pictures. 

Ask the pupils to bring to school the 
Ladies’ World for May and use for sup- 
plementary reading paragraphs of ‘‘My 
Day and Night in Stratford’’ by Frances 
Starr, page 6. There are six pictures. 





‘The Moon Type for the Blind,’’ page 
648 May St. Nicholas. Illustrated by a 
sample page of Moon Type. 

‘Letter Boxes in Foreign Lands’’ by 
A. R. Roy, page 589, May St. Nicholas. 
Ten pictures, The three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the letter box; 
first, Paris, 15600; London's inconvenient 
boxes; the Orient; colors used ;—very in- 
teresting and takes one quite a journey. 


Four pages of interesting descriptions 
and facts concerning scarabs will be found 
in the April Chautauquan, 


at Athens, with many illustrations of 


views, plans and details. 
written by Frederick Lewis Pilcher and 
is the eighth | in the series on ‘‘Greek 
Architecture.’ 

‘Industrial Mexico’’ by Otheman Stev- | 


FREE REGISTRATION 


New Methods. Lowest Commissions, 
Central Educational Bureau, Selins Grove, Pa. 


FREE REGISTRATION !! 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY 


OME, NEW YO 
University ot Pennsylvania | 


Summer Schoo 
Term: July 5th to _ > 12th. 

Both Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in the 
following subjects, leading to the degrees of A, B., B. 
S.,M.A.,and Ph, D,; Architecture, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Economics, English, French, Geography, Ger- 
man, Greek—both Classical and New Testament, He- 
brew, History, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Music, Pedagogy, Physical Education, Phy sics, Psy- 
chology Public’ Speaking, Spanish and Zoology 

Special Courses for Architects, Elementary Sc hool 
Teachers, Kindergartners, High School Teachers, 
‘Teachers in charge of School Playgrounds and Gar- 
dens, Instructors in Physical Education, Social Work- 
ers, Teachers of Backward Children, Physicians and 
Clergymen, Psychological Clinic, Architectural Draw- 
ing-rooms, Botonical and School Gardens, Chemical, 
Physical, Medical and Biological Laboratories, Uni- 
versity Library, Museum, Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool and Athletic Grounds. 

For circular and information concerning special rail- 
road and dormitory rates, addrest A. Duncan Yocum, 
Director of the Summer School, Box 24, College Hall, 
|} University of Pennsylvania, Philadeiphia, Pa. 























These books contain all the questions 
New York during the past fifteen years, 


Examinations in New York State. 


and Spe oe Hist 


3 Alp 25 cts. each; 





Regents’ Review Books 


The questions are grouped by topics so as to make the books suitable for 
class-room work. §@3°THE NEW EXAMINATIONS ARE ADDED AS THEY OCCUR. 

ta@eeNo Better books are published than these for general review work in school 
in any State, but they are especially valuable in preparing classes for the Regents 


Books in Arithmetic, Geography, Elementary English, U. S. History, Physiology 
now ready ; also answer books. 
School Subject Ready for September. 


or class use 20 cts. each postage paid, or $2.00 a doz. net. 


Address, W. Hazelton Smith, Publisher, Seneca and Wells Sts., Buffalo,N.Y. 


asked by the Regents of the State of 
1893 to date, Ig1o. 








Coan 








University of Michigan '™ 


Summer Session 1910 
July 5—August 27 


Re eguler gemion of. the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar 


acy, and Library Methods. Biol 
Delightful location. Expenses low. 


ical Station, Northern Michigan. 
or particulars address, 


Incre: 


facilities , graduate work. 
University of M An 


Michigan, Box 9. m Arbor, Mich. 


An unusually valuable article is that | 
which gives descriptions of the Parthenon | 


The article is | 


FISHERS ACENCY 


Buoallent facilities for piecSr Manual > ™"-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pen Matee. Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. 
A Recommendation Agency of the highest. class. CO-OPERATIVE. Write any office for registration 
blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 


30 years of success. Foremost in 
FREE REG [IS : RA | ION public confidence. Large demand, 
Register now. Circulars free. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 
TEACHER’S 12th year. The Agency that is on the ground and does the business. For 
a position in W. ashington, Oregon, Idabo, Montana and Alaska, res 
AGENCY 


205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 
PACIFI fe 
in this Agency. 2,500 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certification Cir- 


cular, Registration Form and information, write B. W. Brintnall, Mgr., 535 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
Box 53H. Pierre, South Dakota. 














The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is an 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 
and Registration Blank. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 





fee —___ New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ¢ —) ges, and schools. 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Vil. O;. PRART. 


Receives 
Mer. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states. 
you in any position from rural school to university. i 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - 


e 
Utica Teachers Agency, sire scici oid 
Stewart Building, Utica, N.Y. co “Siisiic and ciscient a. — “ 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


The Reliable Teachers Agency atoms cite Ox 


primary and grade teachers, for positions in the South and West. Write us. 
Lock Box, 1002, MRS. L. CREGO, Manager. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


In successful operation 22 years: covers South and West. We can place competent teachers at 
good salaries, Address 


J. L. RUSSELL, Mogr., 313 Garrett Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


WESTERN BRANCH MID -CONTINENT TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS, there are good opportunities for teaching in the Western States, 
rapid advancement. Our location Sa = Soenwenge sover other agencies. Writh for free 
registration blank. Home office, 720 Stewart Kansas City, Kansas. 
WESTERN OFFICE, LONG & ‘BARTON, Mgrs., Rigby, Idaho. 


’ —R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach ar ted 
THE TEACHERS ASENCY to consult this Agency with a view of securing a poeta! sn ora ame a — 
| Cumberland Valley Bank Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.: 1545 Glenarm St., Denver,Colo.; 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





We can place 
Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 





Recommends teachers pe rsoni illy to public 
and private school officials, Kast and West, 





—— 











AGENCY 


Good salaries, and 











We Want Teachers Vacancies in Plenty 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 


HERMAN OLIPHANT, Pres. MARION, IND. 


Calls Direct 
from 
School Officials 


The Agency 
That 
Gets Results 











JULY 6 TO 


THE TEACHERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL aus’<3 "2. 


Lowest living e =" nse and tuition, and as good instruction as any summer school in the U.S, 
Il subjects. Be sure to write for more information and free tuition offer. 


| EDWARD R. EASTMAN, Sec’y 12 Rock Street, Newark Valley, N. Y. 


Classes in 





—————————————— 











| To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better 
inducements than any other sections. 
Teachers from all states receive a cor- 
dial welcome in this field, and those who 





work are promoted rapidly. The Bell 
‘eachers’ Agency has located thousands 
of teachers in this field during the past 
| seventeen years. It works earnestly, 
persistently and successfully for its mem- 
bers. For full information and a sample | 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 1 


_ CLAUDE J. BELL, ‘Mer., Nashville Tenn. 


l ee __ ———— —_____ 














—— a —— 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach -- 


PLACING Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. We ei 
do not send you printed notification blanks telling you to “go 82 a 
AGENCY after” vancacies, or rumored vancagies. We write up and 44 











fications, showing preparation, personality, credentials s gf 








and experience. This costs us money, but ine es 44 ee. oe", 
u in the position you desire CPIM” gor ee ke 
you pos y . i rw ae » x 


send the employer a special bound report upon your quali- 
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very Day Plans 


SPRING NUMBER 


| 6 pear RR 
. WINTER NUMBER 


AUT UMN NUMBER 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 











Every Day Plies 


Volume I................. Autumn Plans 
Volume II................. Winter Plans 
Volume Iil................. Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 
is a set of handsome plan books, written and 
arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 


material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 
matter as the teacher needs in her 


These Plan Books contain such 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and _ researc.. 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the seasou and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received,; the authors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
--Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Kach number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tle season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 
excellent paper, convenient size---every 














They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets or 


Every Day Plans. | like th id think 
they will be a valuable aid a ivaiee. a 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan, 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 


MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Every Day Plans 
very much indeed and sang Bee 4 recom- 
mended it to my friends, 


MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 


cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ““Teachers’ Every Day 
ans." Ihave Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things I have ever seen for grade work. 
MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 
Paris, Ky. 











page attractive and helpful. 


Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 


Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 





COMBINATION PRICES 






Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal [nstructor, 1 Yr .......cceseeeseesseeees $1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans,1 yt... - 1,60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Boo. - 1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The PathfAnder, 1 YT ys.rerveerserserrseeseeesrees 1.60 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments 1.60 

Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Progressive Teacher, 3 yv..+.++100c0000 1.60 

For any 7hree publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for any 
Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six, $4.00; tor all Seven, $4.60 


8a The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the - 


above combinations by adding 50 cents. 


Remember that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand- 
ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and ¢he money . 


will be refunded. 


BY WHOM PREPARED 

Because of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 
efforts to Primary Plans, we found it necessary to secure a new editor. Naturally we 
desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 
several months of investigation and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe jointly, and was accepted by them as an- 
nounced in the June Instructor, our decision being very largely influenced by the success 
of Every Day Plans, prepared by them. In this set of books the results of years of faith- 
ful work in the school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 
can fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspiration from them, 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 


*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50. The fourth or 
’ 


summer Volume has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need 


and the price 


reduced to $1.00 for the set, now complete in three volumes, 


| Atlantic service.’’ 
| and diagrams. 





























ens, page 731, May Cosmopolitan will be 
read with interest. There are seven pic- 
tures. 


The detachable frontispiece of May 
Everybody's is a beautiful picture for 
teachers to use. It is in colors, from the 
painting by Frederick E. Church,—‘‘The 
Aegean Sea.’’ There is a description of 
localities on page 623. 

The boys who found and enjoyed the 
account of photographing the lion, written 
by Mr. Dugmore, who is a specialist in 
wild animal photography, will want you 
to tell them about the article, ‘‘ His Sulk- 
iness, the Rhino’’ by A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, F. R. G. S., May Everybody’s, 
page 624. Seven most interesting pic- 
tures. The text is, of course, such as 
will hold the boys. Exciting incidents 
are recounted. 

The last installment of The Beast and the 
jungle,’’ page 632 May Everybody’s, by 
Judge Lindsey, will be read by the many 
teachers who have foliowed the series. 
The story of the support of the ‘‘kids’’ 
is told on page 637. 


‘‘The Housetops of Nazareth’’ is a 
beautiful full-leaf picture in color from 


|a painting by Jules Guerin, opposite 
' page 8, May Century. 


There are two 
other companion pictures and six smaller 
photographs illustrating the fourth paper 
in the series by Robert Hichens, ‘‘The 
Holy Land.’’ This paper is entitled, 
‘From Nazareth to Jerusalem.’’ The 
text is very well adapted for use as sup- 
plementary reading with upper grades. 


The series by Ida M. Tarbell on ‘‘The 
American Woman’’ is continued in the 


| American Magazine for May, the title of 
| this installment being, ‘‘How She met 
| the Experience of War.’’ And the ‘‘ Au- 


tobiographical Notes’’ by Jane Adams of 
‘“Twenty Years at Hull House’’ are also 


| most helpful and full of things worth 
| thinking about, Page 84, same number. 


Four illustrations. None of us should 
fail to read the ‘‘ Prayer for all Working 
Women’’ by Walter Rauschenbusch, back 


| of frontispiece. This number of Ameri- 
| can Magazine is surely a helpful one for 


women who would ‘‘do things.’’ 


Five full-page pictures from drawings 
by Andre Castaigna are given in May 
Century. These will be used when study- 
ing France and should be noted. And 
the five ‘‘Early Portraits of President 
Roosevelt’’ will be appreciated by teach- 
ers and pupils. Pages 76 and 77. A re- 
markably interesting set of pictures is 


' that which illustrates the article by De 


Costa Smith, page 78. Five drawings of 
scenes showing American Indians and 
events connected with early days ae 


| given, reproductions from engraving, 
| original sketch and lithographs, by the 


great French painter, Jean Francois 
Millet, who had an early association with 
this country in studying figures of Amer- 
ican Indians. ‘‘Over Sea by Airship’’ 
by T. R. MacMechen and Carl Dienst- 
bach, page 113, is a record of ‘‘surprising 
progress of German plans for a trans- 
Eleven pictures, map 


‘‘City Building in Germany’’ by Fred- 
eric C. Howe, page 601, May Scribner’s. 
Thirteen pictures and map. ‘fNo cities 


/to compare with those which have risen 


in Germany in past twenty years;’’ de- 


| scriptions ; plans ; financial arrangements ; 
architecture of public puildings ; street 


construction; ete., etc. ‘‘To Lake Nai- 
vasha’’? is the title of the Roosevelt 
‘* African Game Trails’’ series. Thirty 
illustrations. 

A short, interesting paper on ‘‘ Postal 
Savings Bank,’’ by Williard French in 
May Lippincott’s should be read and dis- 
cussed in class. Page 636. 

Those who have read with interest the 
articles on school buildings of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago and St. Louis, wi 1 
surely want the May Good Housekeepin 
in order to peruse the ‘Cincinnati 


| Schools’’ paper by Cora Reese, page 610. 





Muskoka the Beautiful. 


Do you know the place? If not, your 
pleasure has suffered. Ask for that 
handsome Muskoka Folder issued by the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. It con- 
tains a large map, lots of views, and a 
fund of facts. Less than a day’s journey 
from principal American cities. For all 
particulars apply to D. P. Drewery, 6 
Burgess Block, Cortland, N. Y. 








. 
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“A Forward Step for the 
Democracy of To-morrow” 
By WILLIAM THUM 


Mr. Thum’s work has the merit-.of being at once 
thouroughly practical and yet nobly idealistic. 11 
is difficult to imagine any broad-visioned and 
thoughtful person, if he places manhood above 
money, Who on reading these clear, simple aid 
reason-compelling pages devoted to the education 
of the young, will not give the work immediate 
endorsement, 

It is a book for parents as wellas educators and 
statesmen; a volume that all people interested 
in the coming race and the Republic of to-morrow 
should carefully read. 

oo following are some of the leading chapter 
es: 


Democracy, the High School and self-sup- 
rting Students, Public works High Schools, 
anufacturing Works High Schools, Redeem 
National Resources and Help the schools, A 
Fearless Church—A Better Country, The 
Sunday League Social System—Education— 
Race Suicide. 
What a Leading Sociological Author and 
Educator says: 

“Mr. Thum outlines a program so feasable, so 
absolutely practical and wise, that one wonders 
why its principles may not be at once grasped and 
applied to every educational institution in the 
land. * * * There is not an impractical page 
between the covers.” —Helen Campbell. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. 235 pages. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 

Free. Send us your name and address and we 
will send you free, a 24 page booklet containing an 
interesting review and estimate of the book hy 

r. B. O. Flower, Editor ofe ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century Magazine.” 


The Twentieth Century Company 
Book Dep’t 5 Park Square, Boston Mass. 














PUPILS NINE YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER 
when trained by the PALMER METHOD OF 
BUSINESS WRITING employ a style of M4 TURE 
PENMANSHIP that is the DELIGHT OF TEACH- 
ERS, PARENTS and BUSINESS MEN. 

This writing differs in every essential! from the 
RAW, ROUGH, UNGAINLY PEN = DIGGING 
STYLE which has prevailed for Fifty Years asa 
direct result of the various COPYBOOK Sys- 
TEMS of SCRIPT-DRAWING. 

THE PALMER METHOD may be seen in SUC: 
CESSFUL OPERATION in hundreds of schools 
in NEW YORK, BOSTON and other public 
school systems. 

FREE NORIIAL COURSES are offered to all 
teachers in school systems in which THE 
PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 
has been adopted completely, Others may have 
this course, through correspondence, for ten dol- 
lars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer 
Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32A Union Square New York City 








Vacation With Pay 


HERE’S THE Biacust pnam var ! 

% eachers why not during your 
Don t Pass It! vacation make money selling 
our Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Waists, Handker- 
chiefs, Petticoats, Belts, etc., at half merchants 
prices. Your credit is good. Free trial order—no de- 

osit. Biggest commissions. Exclusive territor). 
ery easy and pleasant. Write today for Big Free 
Catalog No. 117 and Samples, 
Schwartz Importing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 














lectures, debates, essays, etc., writcen to 
Orations, order, Outlines furnished. Manuscripts 
revised and reconstructed. Particulars for stamp. 
Miller’s Literary Agency, Freelandville, Ind. 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. -" 





OS CO RE ee eee 75 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper.......0sseeeeeeeeees 50 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper......0++s.seeeeeees 35 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
RR ee a ee ey - 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL.......... 2B 


OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE. 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth........+0000+0 1.50 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. 75 


Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 








Blackboard Eraser ; ,9¢:; 


anda Pint Pkg. Rowles’ inkessence 


A Dann’s Noiseless \ abe 


The above mentioned art'- 
cles possess such exception ! 
meritthat they are use! i" 
the schools of leading cities. 

i Special offer is made to 
j acquaint schoo! people W! h 
the great meritof the go vis 


4 


i &4 


Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
238: 


-235 Market St.. CHICAGO. 
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OW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS ¢ 
These a ee prelaag id = 

pare studen teachers, egen 
4 Pe vil Service conmmtien teat in any white 
the Un were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of = Draper, State Commissioner of 
Edueation for New York. ® 
NEW YORK'STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 

Com.Dearer PAST — WHFH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithimetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 


i4 Yrs. Exam. in Geograph¥; with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in-Psysiclegy,~ th Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in. U.S. Hisf.,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. €o with Ans .25 


: *9 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeéping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam..in ‘School Law,” with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. inAlgebra;** “with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in “Gen.: Hist., . with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, . with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam.-‘in ‘Physics, with-Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam: in’ Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 

*Solutions given to a problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1. 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, whieh is less ra Apeeer 
for each subject, 

Ball Publishing Co., 

irs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 
Fourteen Years in Regents E inati The assi I re- 
ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents. 
It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 
books to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 
examinations, Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 

Mar. 6, 1909. P. O. Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 














BALL PUBLISHING CO, 80x%. rocnesTER, N.Y. 








I WILL MAIL ONE 





























To you on TRIAL 
Latta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rura] teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
18 9x12 inches, contains 160 pages and weighs 
nearly one pound. There is no other book like it. 
oe for one now and answer the following ques- 
1008; 
How many terms have you taught? 
How many pupils have you enrolled? 
What plan books are you using? 
What school papers are you taking? 
Are you teaching a rural school? 
If in a graded school, what grade? 
Answer the above questions and I will mail you 
my book on trial. I will also tell you how to use 
itso as to get splendid results. If the book fails 
to please you I will send postage for its return. 
The price i8 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examined the book. What 
more could you ask? Write for it now. 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 








8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner's In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten Material, Yarns, Reeds, 
Raffia and Construction Work Supplies, 
Teachers’ Aids, Entertainments, Special 
Day Exercises and Plays.. Catalogues Free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 














and Essays. Outlines prepared on given 
Debates subjects typewritten. $1.00 each. 
The Educational Bureau, P, 0, Box 155, Frederick, Maryland, 





i sketch of A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who is 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


There are four pictures. The‘‘ Happiness 
and Health’’ départment of this publica- 
tion is indispensable to teachers. Espec- 
ially helpful is the May paper by 
Elizabeth Towne, page 618. 


‘No one to regulate traffic; no laws 
about keeping to the right or. left. 
Buffeted by the crowd.’’ Very interesting 
is the account of Mary Heaton Vorse in 
May Harper’s, page 813, of Tangier, the 
‘‘Infidel City.’? There are ten etchings 
in tint illustrating the article. The quo- 
tations given refer to the Socco Chico 
(little market). The account is graphic. 

‘* Ancient Crafts in Modern New York’? 
is written by Philip Verrill Mighels. It 
is begun on page 847 of the same num- 
ber. There are six pictures. This is 


outside reading and class report. It is 
indeed surprising that so many ancient 
arts are extant in New York. Potteries; 
wood carving; bronze casting; fabric 
weaving. 


‘The United States Senate passed the 
bill proposing to establish postal savings 
banks; measure awaiting discussion in 
House of Representatives.’’ Page 608. 
May Review of Reviews,—‘‘What the 
Proposed Postal Savings Banks System 
Really Means.’’ A review ot the North 
American Review article noted above, 
with additional facts and statements. 

The pupils have been interested in 


especially good to assign to the boys for | 





the Census-Taking. They will like to 
read the article which describes the tabu- | 
lating machine and other devices used to | 
supplement the work of the enumerators. 
Author, E. Dana Durand, Director of tlie 
Census. Seven pictures. Same, number 
as above. 

Pictures of Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, 
Santiago, the Trans-Andean tunnel, Bue- 
nos Ayres, Quito, Brazil, Peru,—yon 
surely want to know the location of up- 
to-date and excellent illlustrations and 
text like the nineteen photographs and 
ten pages of reading matter given in the 
May Review of Reviews. Author, Albert 
Hale. Page 577. 

The boys who have been reading the 
Big Game articles will like to see a 


referred to above. Page 567 May Review 
of Reviews. Author, Henry Wysham 
Lanier. 





‘ad- | 





In the North American Review 


| vertiser’’ is a three-page account of St. | 





Louis as a manufacturing center which 
every teacher of geography who sees it | 
will clip for use. May number. 

There is an eloquent and wonderfully 
stimulating address given in the May | 
North American Review. It is a speech 
of the editor, George Harvey, to the 
Equal Franchise Society; the title is 
‘*The Inherent Right.’’ You will appre- | 
ciate its telling points, its ‘‘meat’’ for | 
instruction. 

Genevieve Grandcourt, writing in May 
North American Review, considers thie 
‘‘other side’’ of vivisection. Page 663, | 
‘Shall Vivisection be Restricted?’’ If 
you desire to read and ponder the claims | 
of benefits secured and form an opinion 
anew, or strengthen an old belief, com- | 
parison of the article may be made with 
the Cosmopolitan article noted above. 


Ask the boys to find in their May | 
American Boy the following articles :— 
‘*How Pens are Made’’ by W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, page 220, (eight pictures) ; the ac- 
counts of ‘‘Colonel Roosevelt in Europe’’ | 
and ‘‘ The Census’’ (current events page) ; 
the ‘‘Halley’s Comet’’ paper, page 212, 


| by John H. Thayer, (four pictures and 
| diagram). | 


Nature hints for summer study and 
bird stories abound in May Suburban 
Life. ‘‘May in California’’ and ‘‘In the 
Northwest’’ can be used with the geog- 
raphy classes. 





A Taste for Reading 


A taste for reading is an acquisition, 
the worth of which is hardly to be over- 
estimated ; and.yet a majority of children, 
even those favored by circumstances, 
grow up without it. This defect is due 
partly to the fault or ignorance of par- 
ents or teachers; partly also to the want 
in many cases of the proper means of | 
cultivation. For this taste, like many 
others, is usually not so much the gift 
of nature as the product of. cultivation.— 
Charles Eliot Norton. ; 








‘ 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 








The 





Practical History of the World 





In eight beautiful volumes will come from the press on or about 


May First, 


@Absolutely new throughout—beautiful colored plates, maps, 


gtaphs, illustrations, Reading suggestions, Questions, Outlines, 


Chronological tables and bibliography. Edited by a score of the 


country’s greatest historians. 


@ Applications from Superintendents and Principals of schools, 


and history teachers, desiring highly pleasant and profitable con- 


nections with its introduction, cordially entertained. 


Dixon-Hanson History Company, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





A successful art teacher once said “‘ next in importance to 
my teaching is the quality of the colors and brushes my pupils 
use.”’ This particular teacher used Devoe. 

Devoe School Colors are true Colors; uniform in texture; 
‘made for the teacher who really cares to be thorough. 


\ 
J 


ANWAR 





Box 122 above contains four cakes and one long handled No. 7 


brush. 


One cake each, Black, Carmine, Ultramarine Blue, Perfect Yellow. 


We supply boxes of all kinds and sizes; 


pans or cakes. 


Colors in tubes, half- 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 
Write Dept. 3 for complete catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


New York. 


Kansas City. 








Geography,” 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young 
The Dixon Company has just issued a32-page booklet siniilar in style to their ‘Pencil 
It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red Schoo] House.” 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 
Copies sent free to all teachers u ho desire them, 


It contains information 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City. New Jersey 











Summer Work 








Teachers—I have just assumed the 
management of one of the select 
Publishing Houses of America’s liter- 
ary centre. I have been a Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the past dozen 
years and | think I have a propo- 








sition that will interest you. Write 
and let me tell you about it. 
Wm. Alexander Smith, Pres’t 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
























QOO000000E 
Er i Sree to any appiicant ont 


We buy 
school-hooks 
| Books Wntéd“Cattlogueat over 2.00 
m hand sa well as new 
We 
» Pay Cas ae or of \ 
Seostrom tneto in anand 





ye »)\ 31-83.35 agg £ Oe iit 
° “e ow ci . 
Hention this ad. * 





Oskaloosa College, Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. Inabsentla. For 
| Catalog, Address Edwin D, Kiser, Ph.D., Pres., O.kaloosa, lows 


sore £85 Dy. AACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 










more, 


margin. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Box 13, 


‘The Perry Pictures | ac 


In teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, Pic- 
ture Study, etc., use The Perry Pictures. 


ONE CENT EAC 


The one-cent pictures are five to eight times as large as this 
**Feeding Her Birds’’ jg 

Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3}. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 


For 25 or More. 
Size 5; x 8 


Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12 
7x9. Twocents each for 13 or 


Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches including 
Price, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand 


miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored Bird Picture. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


BJECTS 





| to-date Primary Teachers. 
| mage 50c per set. 
COOPER, 


June 1910 


PHONIC CHARTS 


ONIC PICTURE CHA 


Invaluable in teaching phonics, 


Fountain City, Tenn. 


RTS 
Used by all uj; 
Printed on Manilla pa 





| graving and Optics, 
you can earn a large salary, 


‘BECOME INDEPENDENT 


| and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Kn 

In possession of this knowledg« 

Write for our new Cats 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST.LOUIS, MO, 








No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Bilver .60 





Medals and Badges 
RY FOR 
yh School Collegeg-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
$3 Nassau St, N. Y. 


Seud for Catalogue 














TABLETS ®*fu2"scnoors 
For SCHOO 
Send 25c, silver or stamps for TABLETS 
to make one pint Black and 2oz. each 
A ° 


of Red, Blue and Violet Ink 


THE BA.BOUR TABLET INK C0., EVANSVILLE, IND. 
























WANTED 
TEACHERS FOR SUMMER WORK 
Well educated salespeople to sell the ‘Stoddard 1ravel 
Lectures;”’ he finest proposition ever offered for the 
home—refiné d work exceptional protts. Address near- 
est Office. GORGE L, SHUMAN & COMPANY, Chieago, New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle, 


Paeed T YY PEWRITERS wakis 


Ail the Standard Machines 4% to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Ill. 


National School DOMESTIC ARTS and Sciences 


An exclusive, standard school, specializing only in 
Domestic Art and Science, maintaining an attractive 
Dormitory and offering all advantages of the National 
Capital, See illustrated catalogue C, Address Secre 











} VALENTINE’S SELF- 
Free for 30 Da $ CALCULATING SYSTEM 
OF CUTTING, DESIGN- 

ING, DRESSMAKING AND “LADIES’ TAILORING. With 
this wonderful invention, you can in a few hours learn to cut 
and design all kinds of skirts, waists, sleeves, jackets, etc., 
toa perfectfit. Write for booklet. New patent, May 10, 1909. 


Valentine's System Co., Inc., 88 State St. Dept. “J”, Chicago. 
















tary, Connectiuct Ave, and M St., Washington, D. C 
Young men and women to learn 
telegraphy at home, by our easy, 


practical correspondence method 


No charge for tuition until position is secured. We 
are unable to supply the demand for telegraph oper- 
ators. Write us at once for our special offer. Michigan 
Business Institute, 818 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





















“Let 
All Sing” 











School Music Books 




































Old Favorite Songs 
With Words and Music 
A Song Book 


' For all Schools 







BIG VALUE 


me 1 AN 
hs ao 51 Songs for 5¢ 
SS 


® a It is just what you 
ne —————— | 


want, It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
songs ever published. 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are 
the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, There’s Musicin the Air, Rocked 
in the Cradle ofthe Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 
others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in beautiful 
colored covers, Former price lic, 

SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 


Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song book. 

Order a copy a! and if you are not satistied 
with the book we will refund your money, 








EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music isespecially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. *“*Anexcellent collection.”’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in ap- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10ca@ copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for usein the Chicago 
Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among 
which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,’ MarchingThrough Georgia,’ Dixie 
Land,” **Home Sweet Home’’,*‘Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’*Tramp,Tramp,Tramp,’** Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use, Every song in the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's 
own school before it was permitted to form a 
partof this book. The result is that every song 
Is usable, $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. This 
book growsin popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. 64 pages, ma- 
nilla covers. $1.50 a dozen. Sample copy 15c, 
THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A _ Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth. Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, oldand new, The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence. Three volumes, as 
follows: Part I— For Intermediate or Mixed 
Grades. Part I]—For Grammar or Mixed 
Grades. Part Ill—For HighsSchools and ad- 
vanced singers. h part, $1.00 per dozen. 
Sample 10c. 






















By JAMES D. VAUGHN, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture Readings. 
“If You Love Your Mother; 


Mountain Home,” etc. 
a Dozen. Sample 15 cents. 


your school work. 


and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them ‘Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; — 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail,” 
15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


Contains 55 Songs, 


Every 
Each of the 





Just the books you want to enliven 















SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A®°Owen Publishing Co., - - Dansville, N. Y. 























On the way to or from the Convention, stop at 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


**Broadway”’ 
pass the door. 


and Central Park, 


Class. 


10 Minutes Walk to twenty 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON > 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th St. Subway aad 53 St. Elevated 
Cars from Grand Central Depot 


Kept by a former Teacher 


Ideal location near Theatres, Shops, 


New and Fireproof. Strictly First 
Prices Reasonable, 


$2.50 with Bath and Up. 


Special Rates For Teachers 


Theatres 
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Souvenir No, 8 


matter you must send us when you order. 


& | Closing Day Souvenirs 


Just the thing for your Scholars 
at the Close of School. 


It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to 


present the scholars with some token at the close of school 
and we believe our souvenirs are more appropiate and yet 
more inexpensive and will be appreciated to a yreater degree 


than anything else you could give them, 


Our new souvenir which is represented here, is entirely 


' different from anything you have ever seen. 


Instead of being 


printed in many colors, our new souvenir is engraved in u 
rich photo brown and is positively the neatest and fines! 
thing that has ever been offered you. These souvenirs were 
especially designed for the higher grade teachers and also 
those of lower grades who do not care for anything so ‘‘loud”’ 


in color, 


To those who wish highly colored souvenirs w« 


wish to say that we can supply them aiso and will send sam- 


ples upon receipt of request. 


The size of souvenir is 34g x 5 invhes and contains 12 pages 
including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “Close of School” also an excellent poem entitled 


“Opportunity” together with appropriate matter. 


We print 


for you the name of your school, district number, township, 


county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, whicli « 
We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 


teacher or sichool house. If photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or school hous: 


and we wilt make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. | 
if you wane the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not too small. 
Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. 


be returned uninjured. 


We can copy a large or small photo, but 
Your photograph will 


Note: 


The photos we use on our souvenir style 8 are much larger than the ones we have been making, being 
1% ¥ 2 4 inches and we think you will find them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of th 
god features of our new design and we are sure you will be more than pleased with the photo. 


Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 5c each, addttional ones 4c each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5¢ per dozen. 


e-ch, additional ones 5¢ each. 


40 or less with photo 6: 


Wesel] nv 


less than 10 to one teacher and in no case will we fill orders for less than there are scholars names to!) 
printed. A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post cards and Phot: 


graphs. 


FREE, With every order amounting to $1.50 or more we will give free an elegant portrait of the 
Presidents of the U. 8. from Washington to Taft size 16 x 20 inches, just the thing to have framed fo: 


your school room. 


If you will send us two or more orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from you: 


remittance. In this case however we cannot send you the portrait. Our souvenirs are exactly as repre- 
sented here and if you do not find them so, you may retura them and we will refund your money. 
That’s the way we have been doing business for the last ten years. Remittance must accompany al- 
orders, If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of 


charge. 





What a Customer says: 


Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, O. 


Yours respectfully, 





Lucketts, Va. 


Messrs:—Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount 
of order after deducting the regular commission of 
10%. Please send me the portraits of Presidents, I 
have sent you nine different orders, including my 
own, in the last four years amounting to twenty odd 
dollars and each order has given satisfaction. 

Leslie E. Fries. 











’ 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
Box 200. 











